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WHEN YOU ORDER 


BAKER’S CHOCOLATE 
or BAKER’S COCOA 


Examine the package you receive and make sure that it bears our trade-mark 











Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts no other Chocolate or Cocoa is en- 
titled to be labelled or sold as ‘‘ Baker’s Chocolate” or ‘‘ Baker’s Cocoa.”’ 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, Dorchester, Mass. 


38 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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NESTLES FOOD 


“MARK MY WORDS 
NESTLES FOODIS BEST 
FOR BABIES” 


JHEN the Stork has brought the Baby, 
W Nestlé’s Food will keepthe Baby. Nestlé’s 
Food is the perfect food for infants, made 
in the same careful way for thirty-five years, to 
provide health, strength, bone and muscle for 
babies all over the world. It is not expensive (50 
cents for a pound tin), and is safe. It requires the 
addition of water only (no milk) in preparation, as 
the basis of Nestlé’s Food is the purest of cow’s 
milk properly modified. 

Let us send you, free of charge, a half-pound 
package of Nestlé’s Food for trial and our Book 
for Mothers. Our Book for Mothers says a little 
about Nestlé’s Food, but a great deal about the 
care of babies and young children. 


Send us a postal card, 


HENRI NESTLE, 73 WARREN ST., NEW YORK 
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The Oval Cake 


4 It’s not so much § 
an ww (What you pay as MALE R 6 
le: A you get for what you | 
oY | . Fairy Soap sells 
! AR e- for 5 g. Each cake wrapped « 
Zee and packed ina separate 
Y (a carton. You can pay more 
for a toilet and bath soap, but 
i mo: cannot get 
more. f 
Fairy Soap © 
is pure, 
white, eo 
b floating’; 
I never turns yellow la 
, in use. 


THE N:K.FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
ponic ago- NeWisriCieston tal 
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IF IT ISN’ T AN EASTMAN, IT IT ISN’ T A KODAK. 


THE 
KODAK 
GIRL, 





The success of the 


Folding Pocket Kodak 


was only made possible by the Kodak Film Cartridge. Not only does the 
Kodak go inside the pocKet, but inside the Kodak goes the film—all becomes 
one compact, self-contained mechanism. 

Kodaks load in daylight—plate cameras require a dark room. Kodak 
films, because of the great “latitude ” which they give in exposure, produce 
better results than glass plates. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $75.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogues free at the 


dealers or by mail. ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 





$4,000.00 in Prizes for the best Kodak and Brownie Pictures. 
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The Last New England Picture 


ws the publication this month of Mr. 
W. L. Taylor’s realistic painting of ‘‘A 
Busy Boston Street at High Noon,’’ the superb 
series of reproductions of ‘‘ The Last Hun- 
dred Years in New England’’ is completed. 
This spirited picture, which tells the story of 
New England’s development as no words 
could, may be had in single-tint for $1.00 a 
copy, or in fourteen colors for $2.00 a copy. 
The other pictures in the series, which may 
still be had for the same prices, are: 


The Traveling Shoemaker 

The Old-Fashioned School in Session 
A Winter Service at Church 

The Old Stage and the Turnpike 

The Barn-Raising as a Social Event 
President Lincoln’s Call for Volunteers 
The Passing of the Farm 


We pay the packing and the postage. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Don’t Forget That $1000 


1S offer of twenty prizes of $50 each for 
Christmas ideas, which was made in the 
April number of THE JOURNAL, will not 
appear again. This is positive; so, if you 
have mislaid your copy of the April JoURNAL, 
it might be well to hunt it up right away — 
that is, if you should care to make fifty or a 
hundred dollars very easily. We never supply 
back numbers of THE JOURNAL. We can’t. 
These offers positively close May 15. 


om 
February Question Box Winners 


Firxst Prize, $10, to D. B. Fitzgerald, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

SECOND Prize, $5, to Miss Alice E. Gibbs, Au Sable, 
Michigan. 


THIRD Prize, $5, to Miss Sarah ‘Trembly, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, 

FOURTH PR1zE, $5, to Miss Mary C. Sherwood, 
Syracuse, New York. 


pe 
The Cover This Month 


“AMIDST THE LAUREL?” is a delightful 
exampleof the work of Mr. Albert Herter, 
one of the well-known American artists of the 
younger generation. Mr. Herter is a native 
of New York. His art studies were carried 
on in Paris, where he has exhibited in the 
Salon, and of late years he has spent much 
time in Japan. At present he is in Paris. 


op 
Vacation Trips Without Cost 


Ast year nearly a hundred women earned 
delightful summer vacations through THE 
JOURNAL’s plan. Here’s the testimony of two: 
“ Doubly enjoyable, for I did not have to take a 
dollar from my savings.” 
—A Denver School- Teacher. 
“IT could not have gone except through your gen- 


erosity, for the money I earn in the store is needed at 
home.” 


—A Saleswoman in Spring field, Massachuseits. 


You have the same chance —and if you 
don’t care particularly for a vacation, you can 
use the money as best suits you. There’s noth- 
ing hard or complicated about earning it. If 
you think you’d like to try it, write to THE 
JOURNAL’s Circulation Bureau, and every- 
thing needed will be sent. 
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Every Advertisement in the Journal 


S GUARANTEED to our readers. We take 
the utmost pains to ascertain that all ad- 
vertisers are reliable. The advertising col- 
umns are just as carefully edited as is the 
editorial part. Of course, despite the utmost 
care, we are misled sometimes. But, in such 
cases, a reader need only write us and tell 
us the facts. We will cause an immediate in- 
vestigation and we promise a satisfactory 
adjustment. By doing this you do us, as well 
as yourself, a distinct favor. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Subscription Price : 


English Subscription Price: 
One Dollar a Year : Single Copies, 10 Cts. 


When you receive notice that your subscription has expired you should send your renewal at once, 
using the special blank always inclosed in your final copy for that purpose. Lf your subscription 
expires with this issue your renewal should reach us before the tenth of Fune to avoid missing 
the next issue of the magazine; for after that date we cannot enter your name for the next 
(Fune) issue. We cannot date subscriptions to begin with any back numbers. Subscribers 
should use Postal or Express money orders in remitting. 


(These Branch Offices are for the transaction of advertising business only. Subscriptions are not received] 


New York: 1 Madison Ave., cor. 23d St. Boston : Barristers Hall 


Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Bldg. Lonpon: Hastings House, 10, Norfolk St., Strand,W.C. 


Copyright, 1902(Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 


Per Issue, 7d.; per Year, 6s. 6d., post-/ree. 











Still Another $25 Free 


THE ‘‘QUESTION BOX’’ AGAIN! 
AND AN IMPORTANT QUESTION, TOO: 















How do you like the new Fashion 
Department, and what specific ‘fashion 
features would you like to see treated in it? 


bal 











(The question of supplying patterns must not be included in suggestions) 





With this number we have given 40 pages of our new 
Fashion Department —8 pages for 5 months —and you’ve 
surely formed some opinion of it. You may like it: you 
may not. In either case we want tu know, and why. 
Frankly criticise or commend, but help us and rs. 
Ralston by telling what you think we have, left undone 
and what we should do. Don’t write: more than 100 
words. For the best letter we’ll pay $10, and $5 each 
for the three next best. All must reach us before May 1o. 
Send them to 


MR. BOK’S QUESTION BOX 














On and After May 20th Next 


HE one-tint reproductions of the superb New 
England pictures by W. L. Taylor—the one- 
dollar edition—will be withdrawn from sale. After 
that date no more will be sold. It may be with 





after 
we stopped selling them for one dollar they sold 


these as it was with the Longfellow pictures 


for five dollars apiece in the same size. And these 
New England pictures are just as large—twice the 
size of a page of THE JOURNAL, and just as fine. 
The set is now complete. There are eight in all— 
the titles are printed in the first column on this page. 

, Until May 20 we will supply what we have left of 
any of these pictures for One Dollar each, carefully 
packed and postpaid. Then the sale will positively 
stop. We had to refuse hundreds of orders for the 
Longfellow pictures after the supply ran out. Hence 
this timely notice about the New England pictures. 
Remember, please, May 20. Remit to 


THE CurRTIS PUBLISHING Co., PHILADELPHIA. 














Are You the Mother of a Boy ? 


F SO wouldn’t you like to have us start him in 

business? We can, just as we have started 
3000 other boys. They are all making money 
outside of school-hours— on Friday afternoons 
and Saturdays. Some make twelve dollars a 
week. They sell THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post. We send the first ten copies free — to be 
sold at five cents apiece. This provides capital to start on. 
The first week’s supply and full instructions to any boy who will 
try it. THE CurTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 











$625.00 


FOR MUSIC AND PICTURES 


We repeat these two splendid offers which 
appeared in the April issue of THE JouRNAL, 
because both of them are open until July 1. 


+ 
$ 45() FOR BRIGHT, CATCHY MUSIC. 


It’s hard to get really popular music 
— music that sticks to one’s ears and tickles 
one’s tunefulness. But we want it, and we 
are willing to pay for it. 


$15 0 FOR A WALTZ. 

A bright, catchy waltz—a dance- 
able waltz—like ‘‘ Love’s Dream After the 
Ball,’’ for instance. It must be original, tune- 
ful and distinctive. It must not exceed, when 
printed, two pages of THE JOURNAL. 


$1] 50 FOR A TWO-STEP. 

A dashing, exhilarating two-step — 
a danceable one—like one of Mr. Sousa’s, for 
example, or ‘‘ The Tale of a Kangaroo.’’ It, 
too, must be original and attractive. And it 
must be just long enough not to exceed, when 
printed, two pages of THE JOURNAL. 


$150 FOR A SONG. 


A secular or religious song — both 
will have the same chance. It must be origi- 
nal, and popular, and singable, like ‘‘O 
Promise Me’’ or ‘‘ The Holy City.’’ The 
words and music must fill just one page of 
THE JOURNAL. 


All must be sent in before July 1 


In each case the original manuscript must 
be sent in—no composition or song before 
published will be considered. In each offer, 
the prize will be paid to the author of the com- 
position which seems best suited to the desires 
of THE JOURNAL. Address all manuscripts 
to 


Musical Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Always include full return postage. 


4s 
$ 175 FOR WEDDING PICTURES. 


We want photographs of churches 
and homes decorated for weddings — wed- 
dings at any time of year — simple weddings 
or elaborate ones. The photographs must 
not be smaller than 4x5 inches, actual size, 
and the larger the better. We will divide the 
money into the following prizes: 


$50 for the Best Home Wedding Picture 


50 “ “< ““ Church i “e 
25 ‘** Next ** Home ve ” 
25 ee é “ce Church ae “ce 


5 Each for the Five Next Best, Either 
Church or Home 


Photographs showing new and unique ideas 
for wedding decorations will stand the best 
chance. They should be taken in such a 
manner that the idea shown may be easily 
copied. Send as many as you care to, but in 
each case include sufficient postage for the 
return of such as may not be available. 


This Contest Closes July 1 


Mark each package ‘‘ Wedding Pictures’’ 
and send before July 1 to 


The Art Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
ap 


The College-Girl Pictures 


HAvE given hundreds of girls a desire to 

go to college. But ‘‘I can’t afford it’’ 
many of them have said. If that’s all that 
stands between you and college why not let 
THE JOURNAL send you there, paying all 
your expenses ? You may select any college 
in this country — the one you like—and your 
education will not cost you one penny. We 
have already sent more than 500 girls to 
college in this way. The way is easy, too. 
A little work this spring and summer will 
take you to college in the autumn. Why 
not give it a trial, anyway? There is no 
element of competition. The girl in the 
smallest village has the same chance as the 
city girl. Send a line to THE JOURNAL’S 
Educational Bureau, and learn all about it. 


on 


May We Give You This Hint? 


NSTEAD of now and then missing a num- 
ber of THE JOURNAL when you are moving 
about this summer, why not send us a dollar 
and make sure of having it reach you regularly, 
wherever you are? All through the summer, 
next autumn, the whole of next winter and 
the spring of 1903 —an entire year — for just a 
dollar! You can’t make one dollar go much 
further than that, now, can you? Then why 
isn’t it a good thing to do? You can send 
us a change of address as often as you like. 






































SIMPLY A 
MATTER 
OF INTELLIGENCE 


She Rises 


to Conquer 
when she uses 


Pearline 


and stoops toapainful 
struggle with dirt when 
she uses old fashioned 
methods and cheap 
Washing Powders 
The women who are the 
most particular about 
a ousework are 

the ones who are the 
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)2 BY THE PROCTEK & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


TATURE washes the vail al every “field and 


tree blossoms into life. She uses no other agent 
than pure water, air and sun. Get as near to 
Nature’s way as you can. The nearest thing to water, 
air and sun is Ivory Soap: light as the water, bright as 
the air, white as the sun. No acids. No chemicals. 
Just soap. IT FLOATS. 
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(olf Is a Strenuous (iame 


with the average play- 
er, particularly begin- 
ners, and those not 
over strong the exer- 
tion required produc- 
es fatigue. A cup of 
Bouillon before, dur- 
ing or after play, not 
only dissipates this 
tired feeling, but acts 
as a stimulant which 


door air and exercise 
helps to make the 
+ game what it should 
be—a delightful and 
healthful pastime. 








Armour’s 























THE BEST EXTRACT For SOUPS ARMOUR'S 
SAUCES FRENCH POTAGE 
OF THE BEST BEEF = rhc cass Jas 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers ee eee 
+ Armour ompany, Chicago. 
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Hot Beef Tea or +t 


together with the out- | 
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rawfcrd Shee 


For Men and Women $3.50 




















Fifteen Art Plates Free 


The 15 Crawford Art Plates, 
color sketches, eight by 











each 7% by 4%, rich water- 
Ogden, of Yachting, Golf, Tennis, 
Polo, Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, Mountain Climbing — gems 
of out-door happiness. And seven Exquisite Costumes, from the 
famous fashion studio of Burr McIntosh, photographed 
on living models in true-to-life coloring, with full 
description—an Afternoon Gown, a 
Calling Costume, 
a Promenade Dress, an Evening 
Carriage Wrap, a Summer Dress 
and a Theatre Creation. 

No advertising upon these 
cards; each an art plate of 
water-color beauty. 
Free for the 
asking. Don’t 
send stamp; 
just drop postal. 

On the backs of these plates are illustra- 
tions of the newest fashions in Crawford 
Shoes for Men and Women, selected 
from our 225 Metropolitan Spring styles. 
By far the best shoes that $3.50, or a good 
deal more, ever bought. Newest in style, 
best in quality, perfect in fit. 


















































an Evening Gown, 















Style 226 

FOR WOMEN 
Made of Crawford Patent 
Colt, which will not crack, 
with dull kid quarter, military 
heel, Oxford style, button; some 
thing entirely new this season, 














If not handy to our stores or agen- 
cies we can fit you through our 
Mail Order Department. We send 
shoes -anywhere in the United 
States and its Dependencies, 
Canada, Mexico, and all countries 
in the Parcel Post Union, upon re- 
ceipt of $3.75 per pair, express 
charges prepaid by us. 










SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR 
MONEY REFUNDED 


CRAWFORD SHOE MAKERS 


MEN’S STORES - WOMEN’S STORES 
93-95 Nassau St., New York. Mail Order Dept. 137 Fulton St., New York 
Room 42 


54 West 23d St., New York. 54 West 23d St., New York. 
140 Duane Street 


150 West 125th St., New York 825 Broadway, New York. 
New York City, U.S.A. 


































825 Broadway, New York. 150 West 125th St., New York. 
433 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 433 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

189 Broadway, Brooklyn. 189 Broadway, Brooklyn. 
903 Penna. Ave., Washington. 

208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
169 Tremont St., Boston. 

160 Summer St., Boston. 

1018 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 






903 Peuna. Ave., Washington 
208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
169 Tremont St., Boston. 

160 Summer St., Boston. 

1018 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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DRAWN BY HENRY HUTT 


ee 


NTHONY ROBESON glanced about him in a satisfied way 

at the shaded nook under the low-hanging boughs into 
which he had guided the boat. Then he drew in his 
oars and let the little craft drift. 

‘* This is an ideal spot,’’ said he, looking into his 
friend’s face, ‘‘ in which to tell you a most interesting 
piece of news.”’ 

‘* Oh, fine !’’ cried his friend, settling herself among 
the cushions in the stern and tilting back her parasol so 
that the light through its white expanse framed her 
health-tinted face in a sort of glory. ‘‘ Tell me at once. 
I suspected you came with something on your mind. 
There couldn't be a lovelier place on the river than this 


‘*** THERE COULDN’T BE A LOVELIER PLACE ON THE RIVER THAN THIS FOR CONFIDENCES’"’ 


The Indifference of Juliet 


By Grace S. 





Richmond 


for confidences. 
found ‘ her’ !’’ 

‘* And you'll be my friend just the same ?’’ questioned 
Anthony anxiously. ‘* My chum — my confidante ?”’ 

‘*Oh, well, Tony, that’s absurd,’’ declared Juliet 
Marcy severely. ‘* As if she would allow it!”’ 

** She’s three thousand miles away.”’ 

‘** I’m ashamed of you!”’ 

Ye pee in the interval, then,’’ pleaded Anthony. ‘‘I 
need you now worse than ever. For I’ve a tremendous 
responsibility on my hands. The—the— you know — is 
to come off in September, and this is June—and I’ve a 
house to furnish. Will you help me do it, Juliet ?"’ 


But I can guess yours. Tony, you've 
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DRAWN BY HENRY HUTT 


‘** Tony,’ SHE BEGGED, ‘PLEASE LET ME GET THAT ONE DEAR TURKISH SQUARE FOR THE LIVING-ROOM’'”’ 
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‘* Anthony Robeson !"’ she said explosively under her 
breath, with a laugh. Then she sat up and leaned for- 
ward with a commanding gesture. ‘* Tell me all about 
it. What is her name and who is she? Where did you 
meet her? Are you very much ——"’ 

‘* Would I marry a girl if I were not ‘ very much’?” 
demanded Anthony. ** Well—I'll tell you—since you 
insist on these non-essentials before you really come 
down to business. Her name is Eleanor Langham, and 
she lives in San Francisco. Her family is old, aristo- 
cratic, wealthy — yet she condescends to me.”’ 

He looked up keenly into her eyes, and her brown 
lashes fell for an instant before something in his glance, 
but she said quickly: ‘‘ Go on.” 

** When the — affair —is over I want to bring my bride 
straight home,’’ Anthony proceeded, with a tinge of 
color in his smooth, clear cheeks. ‘‘I shall have no 
vacation to speak of at that time of year, and no time to 
spend in furnishing a house. Yet I want it all ready for 
her.. So you see I need my friend. I shall have two 
weeks to spare in july, and if you would help me——”’ 

‘* But, Tony,” she interrupted, ‘‘ how could I? If— 
if we were seen shopping together “ 

‘* No, we couldn’t go shopping together in New York 
without being liable to run into a wondering crowd of 
friends, of course—not in the places where you would 
want to go. But here only a couple of hours 
from Boston; you will 
Mrs. Dingley and I could run into Boston for a day at a 
time without anybody’s being the wiser. I know—that 
is—I’m confident Mrs. Dingley would do it for me “s 

** Oh, of course. Did Auntie ever deny you anything 
since the days when she used to give you jam as often 
as you came across to play with me?”’ 

** Never.”’ 

‘* Have you her photograph?’’ inquired Miss Marcy 
with an emphasis which left no possible doubt as to 
whose photograph she meant. 

‘* 1 expected that,’’ said Anthony gravely. 
pected it even sooner. But I am prepared.’’ 


oa 


She sat watching him curiously as he slowly drew from 
his breast pocket a tiny leather case, and gazed at it pre- 
cisely as a lover might be expected to gaze at his lady’s 
image before jealously surrendering it into other hands. 
She had never seen Anthony Robeson look at any pho- 
tograph except her own with just that expression. She 
had often wondered if he ever would. She had recom- 
mended this course of procedure to him many times, 
usually after once more gently refusing to marry him. 
She had begun at last to doubt whether it would ever be 
possible to divert Tony’s mind from its long-sought 
object. But that trip to San Francisco, and the months 
he had spent there in the interests of the firm he served, 
had evidently brought about the desired change. She 
had not seen him since his return until to-day, when 
he had run up into the country where was the Marcy 
summer home, to tell her, as she now understood, his 
news and to make his somewhat extraordinary request. 

She accepted the photograph with a smile, and studied 
it with attention. 

‘* Oh, but isn’t she pretty ?’’ she cried warmly —and 
generously, for she was thinking as she looked how 
much prettier was Miss Langham than Miss Marcy. 

‘* Isn’t she?’’ agreed Anthony with enthusiasm. 

‘* Lovely. What eyes! And what a dear mouth !’’ 

** You're right.” 

‘* She looks clever, too.’’ 

‘* She is.’’ 

‘* How tall is she?”’ 

‘** Just as high as my heart.’ ”’ 

‘** She’s little, then.’’ 

‘* Well, I don’t know,”’ doubted Anthony, surveying 
his own stalwart length of limb. ‘‘ A girl does not have 
to be a dwarf not to be on a level with me. I should 
say she must be about your height.”’ 

‘* What a magnificent dresser !’’ 

‘* Is she? She never irritates one with the fact.” 

‘* Oh, but I can see. And she’s going to marry you. 
Tony, what can you give her?’’ 

‘* A little box of a house, one maid-servant, an occa- 
sional trip into town, four new frocks a year— moderate 
ones, you know, in keeping with her circumstances — 
and my name,”’ replied ledhons composedly. 

‘* You won’t let her live in town, then?’’ 

‘* Let her! Good heavens, what sort of a place could 
I give her in town on my salary? Now, in the very 
rural suburb I’ve picked out she can live in the greatest 
comfort, and we can have a real home, something I 
haven’t had since Dad died, and the old home and the 
money and all the rest of it went.’’ 


op 


His face was grave now, and he was staring down 
into the water as if he saw there both what he had lost 
and what he hoped to gain. 

‘** Yes,’’ said Juliet sympathetically, though she did 
not know how to imagine the girl whose photograph 
she held in the surroundings Anthony suggested. 
Presently she went on in her gentlest tone: ‘‘ I’m not 
saying that the name isn’t a proud one to give her, Tony 
—and if she is willing to share your altered fortunes 
I’ve no doubt she will be happy. Along with your name 
you li give her a heart worth having.’’ 

‘* Thank you,’’ said Anthony without looking up. 

Miss Marcy colored slightly, and hastened to supple- 
ment this speech with another. 

‘* The question is—since the home is to be hers— 
why not let her furnish it? Her taste and mine might 
not agree. Besides i 

‘* Well ——”’ 

‘* Why— you know, Tony,”’ explained Juliet in con- 
fusion, ‘‘ I shouldn’t know il to be economical.”’ 

‘*[’m aware that you haven’t been brought up on 
the most economical basis,’’ Anthony acknowledged 
frankly. ‘‘ But I’ll take care of my funds, no matter 
how extravagant you are inclined to be. If I should 
hand you five dollars and say, ‘ Buy a dining-table,’ 
you could do it, couldn’t you? You couldn’t satisfy 
your ideals, of course, but you could give me the benefit 
of your discriminating choice within the five-dollar limit.”’ 

uliet laughed, but in her eyes there grew nevertheless 
a look of doubt. ‘‘ Tony,’’ she demanded, ‘‘ how much 
have you to spend on the furnishing of that house?” 
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yon are 
> here all summer; you and’ 
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‘* Just five hundred dollars,’’ said Anthony concisely. 

‘* And that must cover the repairing and painting of the 
outside. Really, Juliet, haven't I done fairly well to 
save up that and the cost of the house and lot—for a fel- 
low who till five years ago never did a thing for himself 
and never expected to need to? Yes, I know—the 
»iano in your music-room cost twice that, and so did the 
seem you drive, and a very few of your pretty gowns 
would swallow another five. But Mrs. Anthony Robeson 
will have to chasten her ideas a trifle. Do you know, 
Juliet —I think she will —for love of me?” 

He was smiling at his own audacious confidence. 
Juliet attempted no reply to this very unanswerable 
statement. She sundial the photograph in silence, and 
he lay watching her. She was.2 pleasant object to look 
at, in her blue and white boating suit. 

** Will you help me?”’ he asked again at length. ‘‘ I 
should like to have everything ready.”’ 

‘* | shouldn't like to fail you, Tony, since you really 
wish it, though I’m very sure you'll find me a poor 
adviser. But you haven’t been a brother to me since 
the mud-pie days for nothing, and if I can help you with 
suggestions as to color and style I'll be glad to. Though 
I shall all the while be trying to live up to this pho- 
tograph, and that will be a little hard on the five-dollar- 
dining-table scale.’’ 

‘* You've only to look out that everything is in good 
taste,’’ said Anthony quietly, ‘‘ and that you can't help 
doing. My wife will thank you, and the new home will 
be sweet to her because of you. It surely will to me.’’ 
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It was on the first day of Robeson’s two weeks’ July 
vacation that he came to take Juliet Marcy, and her aunt, 
Mrs. Dingley, who had long stood to her in the place 
of the mother she had early lost, to see the home he 
had bought in a remote suburb of a great city. It was 
a three hours’ journey from the Marcy country place, 
but he had insisted that Juliet could not furnish it intel- 
ligently until she had studied it in detail. 

So at eleven o'clock of a hot July morning Miss Marcy 
found herself surveying from the roadway a small, old- 
fashioned white house, with green blinds shading its 
odd, small-paned windows, a very ‘‘ box of a house”’ as 
Anthony had said, set well back from the quiet street 
and surrounded by untrimmed trees and overgrown 
shrubbery. The whole place had a neglected appear- 
ance. Even the luxuriant climbing rose which did its 
best to hide the worn white paint of the house-front 
served to intensify the look of decay. 

‘* Charming, isn’t it?’’ asked Robeson with the air of 
the delighted proprietor. ‘* Of course everything looks 
gone to seed, but paint and a lawn-mower and a few 
other things will make another place of it. It’s good 
old Colonial, that’s sure, and only needs a bit of fixing 
up to be quite correct, architecturally, small as it is.’’ 

He led the way up the weedy path, Mrs. Dingley and 
Juliet exchanging amused glances behind his back. He 
opened the door with a flourish and waved the ladies in. 
They entered with close-held skirts and noses involun- 
tarily sniffing at the musty air. Anthony ran around 
opening windows and onaieinin the ‘* points’’ of the 
house. When they had been over it Mrs. Dingley, warm 
and weary, subsided upon the doorstep, while Juliet and 
Anthony fell to discussing the possibilities of the place. 

‘*You see,’’ said Anthony, mopping his heated brow, 
‘*it isn’t like having big, high rooms to decorate. 
These little rooms ’’ —he put up his hand and succeeded, 
from his fine height, in touching the ceiling of the lower 
front room in which they stood—‘* won't stand anything 
but the most simple treatment, and expensive papers 
and upholsteries would be out of place. It will take 
only very small rugs to suit the floors. The main thing 
for you to think of will be colors and effects. You'll 
find five hundred dollars will go a long way, even after 
the repairs and outside painting are disposed of.”’ 
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He looked so appealing that Juliet could but answer 
heartily: ‘‘ Yes, I’m sure of it. And now, Tony, don’t 
you think you had better draw a plan of the house, put- 
ting in all the measurements, so we shall know just how 
to go to work? And I will go around and dream a 
while in each room. Give me the photograph, you 
devoted lover, so I can plan things to suit /er.”’ 

Anthony laughed and put his hand into his breast 
pocket. But he drew it out empty. 

‘* Why—Il’ve left it behind,’’ he admitted in some 


embarrassment. ‘‘ I really thought I had it.’’ 
_ ‘*Oh, Tony! And on this very trip when we need 
it most! How could you leave it behind? Don’t you 


always carry it next to your heart?’”’ 

‘* Is that the prescribed place?” 

‘* Certainly. I should doubt a man’s love if he did 
not constantly wear my likeness right where it could 
feel his heart beating for me.”’ 

‘*Now I never supposed,’’ remarked Anthony, con- 
sidering her attentively, ‘‘that you had so much romance 
about you. Do you realize that for an extremely prac- 
tical young person such as you have — mostly —appeared 
to be, that is a particularly sentimental suggestion? Er 
—should you wear his in the same way, may I inquire ?’’ 

‘*Of course,’’ returned Juliet with defiance in her eyes, 
whose lashes, when they fell at length before his steadily 
interested gaze, swept a daintily coloring cheek. 

‘* Have you ever worn one?’’ inquired this hardy 
young man, nothing daunted by these signs of righteous 
indignation. But all he got for answer was a vigorous : 

** You absurd boy! Now go to work at your meas- 
urements. I’m going upstairs. There’s one room up 
there, the one with the gable corners and the little bits 
of windows, that’s perfectly fascinating. It must be 
done in Delft blue and white. Since I haven’t the 
photograph’’—she turned on the threshold to smile 
roguishly back at him—‘‘memory must serve. Beauti- 
ful dark hair; eyes like a Madonna’s ; a perfect nose ; 
the dearest mouth in the world—oh, yes ——”’ 

She vanished around the corner only to put her head 
in again with the air of one who fires a parting shot at 
a discomfited enemy: ‘‘ But, Tony—do you honestly 
think the house is large enough for such a queen of a 
woman? Won’t her throne take up the whole of the 
first floor ?”’ 

Then she was gone up the diminutive staircase, and 
her light footsteps could be heard on the bare floors 


overhead. Left alone, Anthony Robeson stood still for 
a moment looking fixedly at the door by which she had 
ng The smile with which he had answered her gay 
fling had faded ; his eyes had grown dark with a singu- 
lar fire; his hands were clenched. Suddenly he strode 
across the floor and stopped by the door. He was 
looking down at the quaint old latch which served 
instead of a knob. Then, with a glance at the uncon- 
scious back of Mrs. Dingley, sitting sleepily on the little 
porch just outside, he stooped and pressed his lips upon 
the iron where Juliet’s hand had lain. 

‘* Five hundred dollars,’’ mused Miss Marcy, on the 
Boston train next morning. ‘‘Six rooms— living-room, 
dining-room, kitchen, and three bedrooms. That's 

‘* You forget,’? warned Anthony Robeson from the 
seat where he faced Juliet and Mrs. Dingley. ‘* That 
must cover the outside painting and repairs. You 
can't figure on having more than three hundred dollars 
left for the inside.” 

‘** Dear me, yes,’’ frowned Juliet. She held Anthony’s 
alan in her hand, and her tablets and pencil lay in her 
ap. ‘* Well, Ican spend fifty dollars on each room — 
only some will need more than others. The living-room 
will take the most—no, the dining-room.”’ 

‘* The kitchen will take the most,’’ suggested Mrs. 
Dingley. ‘‘ Your range will use up the most of your 
fifty. And kitchen utensils count up very rapidly.”’ 

** It will be a very small range,’’ Anthony said. ‘‘A 
little gasoline stove would be more practical for our 
—the kitchen. How big is it, Juliet?”’ 

‘* Twelve feet by seventeen,’ read Juliet. ‘*‘ From 
the centre of the room you can hit the side walls with 
the broom. Speaking of walls, Tony—those must be 
our first consideration. If we get our color scheme 
right everything else will follow. I have it all in my 
head.’’ 

So it proved. But it also proved, when they had 
been hard at work for an hour at a great paper-house, 
that the tints and designs for which Miss Marcy asked 
were not readily to be tound in the low-priced papers to 
which Anthony rigidly held her. 
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‘*T must have the softest, most restful greens for the 
living-room,’’ she announced. ‘‘ There —/haf——”’ 

‘* But that is a dollar a roll,’’ whispered Anthony. 

‘*Then—(hal!”’ 

‘* Eighty-five cents.’’ 

‘* But for that little room, Tony. 

‘* Twenty-five cents a roll is all we can 
insisted Anthony firmly. 
where else.’’ 

The salesman was very obliging, and showed the best 
things possible for the money. 

‘* There, that will do, I think,’’ said Juliet at length, 
with a long breath. ‘‘ The green for the living-room, 
that rich red for the bit of a hall No, no, Tony ; 
I’ve just thought! You must take away that little parti- 
tion and let the stairs go up out of the living-room. That 
will improve the apparent size of things wonderfully.”’ 

‘* All right,’’? agreed Anthony obediently. 

‘* Then we’ll put the red in the dining-room. For 
upstairs there is the tiny rose pattern, and the Delft blue, 
and that little pale yellow and white stripe. In the 
kitchen we’ll put the tile pattern. We won't have a 
border anywhere—the rooms are too low; just those 
simplest mouldings, and the pale tint on the ceilings to 
harmonize. The woodwork must all be white. There 
now, that’s settled. Next come the floors.’’ 

There was no doubt that Juliet was getting interested. 
She led the way with rapid steps, though the July heat 
was intense, to the place where she meant to select her 
rugs. Here the three spent a trying two hours. It was 
hard to please Miss Marcy with Japanese jute rugs, satis- 
factory in coloring though many of them were, when she 
longed to buy Persian Kirmans and Siraps. If Juliet 
had a special weakness it was for choice antique rugs. 

She cornered Anthony at last, while Mrs. Dingley and 
the salesman were politely but unequivocally disputing 
over the quality of a certain piece of Chinese weaving. 

‘* Tony,’’ she begged, ‘* please let me get that one 
dear Turkish square for the living-room. It will give 
character to the whole room, and the colors are perfectly 
exquisite. I simply can’t get one of those cheap things 
to go in front of that beautiful old fireplace. Imagine 
the firelight on that square ; it would make you want to 
spend your evenings at home. . 





allow,”’ 
‘* And less than that every- 








Please ! 

** Do you imagine that I shall ever want to spend them 
anywhere else?’’ asked Tony soitly, looking down into 
her appealing face. ‘* Why, chum, I’d like to get that 
Tepriz you admire so much, if it would please you, in 
spite of the fact that we should have to pull the whole 
house up forty notches to match it. But even the Turkish 
square is out of the question.’’ 

‘* But, Tony ’’—Juliet was whispering now, with her 
head a little bent and her eyes on the lapel of his coat — 
‘* won’t you let me do it as my—my contribution? I'd 
like to put something of my own into your house.”’ 


¢ 
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‘“*You dear little girl,’’ Anthony answered—and 
possibly for her own peace of mind it was fortunate that 
Miss Langham, of San Francisco, could not see the look 
with which he regarded her—‘‘ I’m sure you would. 
And you are putting into it just what is priceless to me 
— your individuality and your perfect taste. But I can’t 
let even you help furnish that house. She— must take 
what I—and only I—can give her.”’ 

‘** You’re perfectly ridiculous,’? murmured Juliet, turn- 
ing away with an expression closely resembling a pout. 
‘*As if she wouldn’t bring all sorts of elegant stuff with 
her, and make your cheap things look insignificant.”’ 

‘* | don’t think she will,’’ returned Anthony. ‘‘ She’ll 
bring nothing out of keeping with the house.’’ 

‘* | thought you told me she was of a wealthy family.”’ 

‘* She is. But if she marries me she leaves all that 
behind. I'll have no wife on any other basis.’’ 

‘* Well—for a son of the Robesons of Kentucky you 
are absolutely the most absurd boy anybody ever heard 
of,’’ declared the girl hotly under her breath. Then she 
walked over and ordered the Japanese rug for the living- 
room with the air of a princess and the cheeks of a poppy. 


(CONCLUDED IN THE JUNE JOURNAL) 
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were preparing the earth for the seed, to the 





member in all my life is the 
one on which my _ teacher 
came to me. This was in 
March, 1887. The following 
June | was seven years old. 
That day stands out clear and 
distinct in my memory, and | 
am filled with wonder when 
I consider the immeasurable contrast between 
the two lives which it connects. On the after- 
noon of that eventful day I stood on the porch 
with a dumb, expectant air. I guessed vaguely 
from my mother’s signs and from the hurrying 
to and tro in the house that something unusual 
was about to happen, so I went to the door and 
waited on the steps. The afternoon sun pene- 
trated the mass of honeysuckle that covered the 
porch, and fell on my upturned face. My fingers 
lingered almost unconsciously on the familiar 
leaves and blossoms which had just come forth 
to greet the sweet Southern spring. I did not 
know what the future held of marvel or surprise 
forme. Anger and bitterness had preyed upon 
me continually for weeks and a deep languor 
had succeeded this passionate struggle. 

Have you ever been at sea in a dense fog 
when it seemed as if a tangible white darkness 
shut you in, and the great ship, tense and 
anxious, groped her way toward the shore with 
plummet and sounding-line, and you waited with 
beating heart for something to happen? I was 
like that ship before my education began, only | 
was without plummet or sounding-line, and had 
no way of knowing how near the harbor was. 
‘* Light! Give me light!’’ was the wordless 
cry of my soul, and the light of love shone on 
me in that very hour. 

I felt approaching footsteps. I stretched out 
my hand, as I supposed to my mother. Some 
one took it, and I was caught up and held close 
in the arms of her who had come to reveal all 
things and, more than all else, to love me. 








HE morning after my teacher came she led me 

into her room and gave me a beautiful doll. 
After I had played with it a little while she 
slowly spelled into my hand the word ‘‘d-o-I-l.”’ 
I was greatly interested in this finger play and 
tried to imitate it. When I finally succeeded 
in making the letters correctly | was flushed 
with childish pleasure and pride. Then, run- 
ning downstairs to my mother, | held up my 
hand and made the letters for ‘‘ doll.’’ 

In the days that followed I learned to spell a 
great many words, among them ‘* pin,’’ ‘* hat,”’ 
*‘cup,’’ and a few verbs like ‘‘ sit,’’ ‘* stand”’ 
and ‘* walk.’’ But my teacher had been with 
me several weeks before | understood that 
everything has a name. 

One day, while I was playing with my new 
doll, my teacher put my big rag doll into my lap 
also, spelled ‘‘ doll,’’ and tried to make me 
understand that ‘‘doll’’ applied to both. Earlier 
in the day we had had a tussle over the words 
‘*mug’’ and ‘‘water.’’ Miss Sullivan had tried 
to impress it upon me that ‘‘m-u-g” was 
‘*mug,’’ and that ‘‘ w-a-t-e-r’’ was ‘‘ water,” 
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banks of the Tennessee River, and there, sitting 
on the warm grass, I had my first lessons in the 
beneficence of Nature. It was in these long 
summer days that I learned how the sun and the 
rain make to grow out of the ground every tree 
that is pleasant to the sight and good for food, 
how birds build their nests and live and thrive 
from land to land, and how the squirrel, the 
deer, the lion and every other creature finds 
food and shelter. As my knowledge of things 
grew I felt more and more the delight of the 
world I was in. Long before I learned to do a 
sum in arithmetic or describe the shape of the 
earth, Miss Sullivan had taught me to find beauty 
in the fragrant woods, in every blade of grass, 
and in the curves and dimples of my baby 
sister's hand. She linked my earliest thoughts 
with Nature, and made me feel that ‘‘ birds and 
flowers and I were happy peers.” 
os 
UT about this time I had an experience which 
taught me that Nature is not always kind. 
One day my teacher and I were returning from 
a long ramble. The morning had been fine, but 
it was growing warm and sultry when at last we 
turned our faces homeward. Two or three 
times we stopped to rest under a tree by the 
wayside. Our last halt was under a wild cherry 
tree, a short distance from the house. The 
shade was grateful, and the tree was so easy to 
climb that with my teacher’s aid I was able to 
scramble to a seat in the branches. It was so 
cool up in the tree that Miss Sullivan proposed 
that we have our luncheon there. I promised 
to keep still while she went to get it. 

Suddenly a change passed over the tree. All 
the sun’s warmth left the air. I knew the sky 
was black because all the heat, which meant 
light to me, had died out of the atmosphere. A 
strange odor came up from the earth; I knew it: 
it was the odor that always precedes a thunder- 
storm, and a nameless fear clutched at my heart. 
I felt absolutely alone, cut off from my friends 
and the firm earth. The immense, the unknown, 
enfolded me. 1 remained still and expectant, a 
chilling fear creeping over me. I longed for my 
teacher’s return; but above all things I wished 
to get down from that tree. 

There was a moment of sinister silence, 
then a multitudinous stirring of the leaves. A 
shiver ran through the tree, and the wind sent 
forth a blast that might have knocked me off 
had I not clung to the branch with might and 
main. The tree swayed and strained. The 
small twigs snapped and fell about me in 
showers. A wild impulse to jump seized me, 
but terror held me fast. I crouched down in the 
fork of the tree. The branches lashed about 
me. I felt the intermittent jarring that came 
now and then, as if something heavy had fallen 
and the shock had traveled up till it reached the 
limb I sat on. It worked my suspense up to the 
highest point, and just as I was thinking the tree 
and I should fall together, my teacher seized 
my hand and helped me down. I clung to 
her, trembling with joy to feel the warm earth 
under my feet once more. I had learned a 








but I persisted in confounding the two. In 








despair she had dropped the subject for the 

time, only to renew it at the first opportunity. 

I became impatient, and, seizing the new doll, 

dashed it upon the floor. I felt a keen delight 

when I found the fragments of the broken doll at my feet. 
Neither sorrow nor regret followed my passionate out- 
burst. I had not loved the doll. In the still, dark world 
in which I lived there was no sentiment, no tenderness. | 
felt my teacher sweep the fragments to one side of the 
hearth, and I had a sense of satisfaction that the cause of 
my discomfort was removed. My teacher brought me my 
hat, and I knew I was going out into the warm sunshine. 
This thought, if a wordless sensation may be called a 
thought, made me hop and skip with pleasure. 
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E WALKED down the path to the well-house, attracted 
by the fragrance of the honeysuckle with which it was 
covered. Some one was drawing water and my teacher 
placed my hand under the spout. As the cool stream 
gushed over one hand she spelt into the other the word 
‘‘water,”’ first slowly, then rapidly. I stood still, my whole 
attention fixed upon the motions of her fingers. Suddenly 
I felt a misty consciousness of something forgotten —a thrill 
of returning thought; and somehow the mystery of language 
was revealed to me. I knew then that ‘‘ w-a-t-e-r’’ meant 
the wonderful, cool something that was flowing over my 
hand. That living word awakened my soul, gave it light, 
hope, joy: set it free! There were barriers still, it is true, 
but barriers that could in time be swept away. 
I left the well-house eager to learn. Everything had a 
name, and each name gave birth to a new thought. As 
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“*LIGHT! GIVE ME LIGHT!’ 
WAS THE WORDLESS CRY OF MY SOUL”’ 


we returned to the house every object which I touched 
seemed to quiver with life. That was because I saw every- 
thing with the strange, new sight which had come to me. 
On entering the door I remembered the doll I had broken. 
I felt my way to the hearth and picked up the pieces. | 
tried vainly to put them together. Then my eyes filled 
with tears; for I realized what I had done, and for the first 
time I felt repentance and sorrow. 

I learned a great many new words that day. 
remember what they all were; but I do know that 
‘* mother,’’ ‘‘ father,’’ ‘‘ sister,’’ ‘‘ teacher’’ were among 
them— words that were to make the world blossom for 
me, ‘‘ like Aaron’s rod, with flowers.”’ 

It would have been difficult to find a happier child than 
I was as I lay in my crib at the close of that eventful day, 
and lived over the joys it had brought me, and for the 
first time longed for a new day to come. 


I do not 


me 

S IF it were yesterday, I recall every incident of the sum- 
mer of 1887 that followed my soul’s sudden awaken- 
ing. I did nothing but explore with my hands and learn 
the name of every object that I touched; and the more I 
handled things and learned their names and_ uses, the 
more joyous and confident grew my sense of kinship with 

the rest of the world. 
When the time of daisies and buttercups came Miss 
Sullivan took me by the hand across the fields, where men 


new lesson—that Nature ‘‘ wages open war 
against her children, and under softest touch 
hides treacherous claws.”’ 
After this experience it was a long time before 
I climbed another tree. The mere thought of 
doing it filled me with terror. It was the sweet allure- 
ment of the mimosa tree in full bloom that finally overcame 
my fears. I will tell you how it happened. 
” 
NE beautiful June morning I was alone in the summer- 
house, reading, when all of a sudden I became 
aware of a wonderful, subtle fragrance in the air. I 
started up and instinctively stretched out my hands. It 
seemed as if the spirit of spring had passed through the 
summer-house. ‘‘ What is it?’’ I asked myself, and the 
next minute I recognized the odor of the mimosa blossoms. 
I felt my way to the end of the garden, knowing that the 
mimosa tree was near the fence, at the turn of the path. 
Yes, there it was, all quivering in the warm sunshine, its 
blossom-laden branches almost touching the long grass. 
Was there ever anything so exquisitely beautiful in the world 
before! Its delicate blossoms shrank from the slightest 
earthly touch ; it seemed as if a tree of Paradise had been 
transplanted to earth. I made my way through a shower 
of petals to the great trunk and stood for one minute 
irresolute ; then, putting my foot in the broad space 
between the forked branches, I pulled myself up into the 
tree. I had some difficulty in holding on, for the branches 
were very large and the bark hurt my hands. But I hada 
delicious sense that 1 was doing something unusual and 
wonderful, so 1 kept on climbing higher and higher, until 
I reached a little seat-which somebody had built there so 
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long ago that the tree had grown about it until it was 
yart Of the tree itself. 1 sat there for a long, long time, 
locthen like a fairy on a rosy cloud. After that I snent 
many happy hours in my tree of Paradise, thinking fair 
thoughts and dreaming bright dreams. 


a 
First Steps Toward Learning to Read 


HE next important step in my education which | 

remember distinctly was learning to read. As soon 
as I could spell a few words my teacher gave me slips 
of cardboard on which were printed words in raised 
letters. I quickly learned that each printed word stood 
for an object, an act or a quality. 1 had a frame in which 
I could arrange the words so that they would make little 
sentences; but betore I ever put sentences in the frame I 
used to make them with objects. I found the slips of 
paper which represented, for example, ‘‘doll,’’ ‘* is,”’ 
‘*on,"’ **bed,’’ and placed each name on its object ; then 
I put my doll on the bed with the words ‘‘is,’’ ‘‘on,”’ 
‘*bed’’ arranged beside the doll, thus making a sentence 
of the words, and, at the same time, carrying out the 
idea of the sentence with the things themselves. One 
day, Miss Su!livan tells me, [| pinned the word * girl” 
on my pinafore and stood in the wardrobe. On the 
shelf | arranged the words, ‘* is,’’ ‘* in,’’ ‘‘ wardrobe.”’ 
Nothing delighted me so much as this game. I played 
it for hours at a time. Often everything in the room 
was arranged in object-sentences. 

From the printed slip it was but a step to the printed 
book. I took my ‘* Reader tor Beginners’ and hunted 
for the words I knew; when I found them my joy knew 
no bounds. Thus I began to read. Of the time when 
I began to read connected stories I shall speak later. 

I had now the key to all language, and I was eager to 
learn to use it. Children who hear acquire language 
without any particular effort; they catch the words that 
fall from pw ae lips on the wing, as it were, delightedly, 
while the little deaf child must trap them by a slow and 
often painful process. But whatever the process, the 
result is wonderful. Gradually, from naming an object 
we advance step by step until we have traversed the vast 
distance between our first stammered syllable to the 
sweep of thought in a line of Shakespeare. At first, 
when my teacher told me about a new thing, | asked 
very few questions. My ideas were vague, and my 
vocabulary was inadequate ; but as my knowledge of 
things grew, and | learned more and more words, my 
field of inquiry broadened, and | would return again and 
again to the same subject, eager for further information. 
Sometimes a new word revived an image that some 
earlier experience had engraved on my brain. 


dp 
Puzzled by the Meaning of ‘* Love”’ 


| REMEMBER the morning that I first asked the meaning 
of the word love. ‘This was before I knew many 
words. I had found a few early violets in the garden 
and brought them to my teacher. She tried to kiss me; 
but at that time I did not like to have any one kiss me 
except my mother. She put her arm gently around me 
and spelled into my hand, ‘‘ I love Helen.’’ ‘‘ What is 
love?’’? asked. She drew me closer to her and said 
‘* It is here,”” pointing to my heart, whose beats I was 
conscious of for the first time. Her words puzzled me 
very much because | did not then understand anything 
unless I touched it. I smelt the violets in her hand and 
asked, half in words, half in signs, a question which 
meant, ‘‘ Is love the sweetness of flowers?’ ‘‘ No,”’ 
said my teacher. Again] thought. The warm sun was 
shining on us. ‘‘ Is this not love?’’ | asked, pointing 
in the direction from which the heat came —‘‘Is this not 
love?’’ It seemed to me that there could be nothing 
more beautiful than the sun, whose warmth makes all 
things grow. But Miss Sullivan shook her head, and I 
was greatly puzzled and disappointed. It seemed strange 
to me that my teacher ai not show me love. 

A day or two afterward I was stringing beads of dif- 
ferent sizes in symmetrical groups—two large beads, 
three small ones, and so on. I had made many mis- 
takes. Miss Sullivan had pointed them out again and 
again with gentle patience. Finally I noticed a very obvi- 
ous error in the sequence, and for an instant I concen- 
trated my attention on the lesson and tried to think how 
I should have arranged the beads. Miss Sullivan 
touched my forehead and spelled with emphasis, 
‘* Think.’’ In a flash I knew that that word was the 
name of the process that was going on in my head. This 
was my first conscious perception of an abstract idea. 

I was still for a long time, trying to find a meaning for 
love in the light of this new idea. The sun had been 
under a cloud all day, and there had been brief showers; 
but suddenly the sun broke forth in all its Southern splen- 
dor. Again I asked my teacher, ‘‘ Is this not love?” 
‘* Love is something like the clouds that were in the 
sky before the sun came out,’’ she replied. And then 
in simpler words than these, which at that time I could 
not have understood, she explained: ‘‘ You cannot 
touch the clouds, you know; but you feel the rain and 
know how glad the flowers and the thirsty earth are to 
have it after a hot day. You cannot touch love either ; 
but you feel the sweetness that it pours into everything. 
Without love you would not be happy or want to play.”’ 
Then the beautiful truth burst upon my mind—I real- 
ized that there were invisible lines stretched between 
my mind and the minds of others. 


hp 
Out-of-Doors was the Favorite Schoolroom 


UT for a long time I had no regular lessons. Even 
when | studied most earnestly it seemed more like 
play than work. Everything Miss Sullivan taught me 
she illustrated by a beautiful story ora poem. Whenever 
anything interested me she talked it over with me just 
as if she were a little girl herself. What many children 
think of with dread, as a dull routine of textbooks, is 
to-day one of my most precious memories. 

I cannot explain the peculiar sympathy she had with 
my pleasures and desires. Perhaps it was the result of 
long association with the blind. Added to this she had 
a wonderful faculty for description. She went quickly 
over uninteresting details, and never nagged me with 


questions to see if I remer.' sred the day-before- 
yesterday's lesson. She intr. uced dry _ technicali- 
ties of science little by little, making every subject so 
real that I could not help remembering what she taught 

We read and studied out-of-doors, preferring the sun- 
lit, odorous woods to the house. All my early lessons 
have in them the breath of the woods—the fine, resin- 
ous odor of pine needles, blended with the perfume of 
wild grapes. Seated in the gracious shade of a wild 
tulip tree, I learned to think that everything had a lesson 
and a suggestion. ‘‘ The loveliness of things taught 
me all their use.’’ Indeed, everything that could hum, 
or buzz, or sing, or bloom had a part in my education — 
noisy-throated frogs, katydids and crickets held in my 
hand until, forgetting their embarrassment, they trilled 
their reedy note; littke downy chickens and_ wild 
flowers—the dogwood blossoms, meadow violets and 
budding fruit trees. I felt the bursting cotton-pods and 
fingered their silky contents and brown seeds ; I felt the 
low soughing of the wind through the cornstalks, the 
silky rustling of the long leaves, and the indignant snort 
of my pony as we caught him in the pasture and put the 
bit in his mouth—ah me, how well I remember the 
spicy, clovery smell of his breath. 

Our favorite walk was to Keller's Landing, an old 
tumbled-down lumber-wharf on the Tennessee River, 
used during the Civil War to land soldiers. There we 
spent many happy hours and played at learning geogra- 
phy. I built dams of pebbles, made islands and lakes, 
and dug river-beds, all for fun, and never dreamed that 
I was learning a lesson. I listened with increasing won- 
der to Miss Sullivan's descriptions of the great round 
world with its burning mountains, buried cities, moving 
rivers of ice, and many other things as strange. She 
made raised maps in clay, so that I could feel the moun- 
tain ridges and valleys, and follow with my fingers the 
devious course of rivers. I liked this, too; but the divi- 
sion of the earth into zones and poles confused and 
teased my mind. The illustrative strings and the orange- 
stick representing the poles seemed so real that even to 
this day the mere mention of the temperate zone sug- 
gests a series of twine circles; and I believe that if any 
one should set about it he could convince me that white 
bears actually climb the North Pole ! 


Sp 
Dipping into Natural History 


RITHMETIC seems to have heen the only study I did 
not like. From the first I was not interested in the 
science of numbers. Miss Sullivan tried to teach me to 
count by stringing beads in groups; and by arranging 
kindergarten straws I learned to add and subtract. I 
never had patience to arrange more than five or six 
groups ata time. When I had accomplished this my 
conscience was at rest for the day, and I went out quickly 
to find my playmates. 

Once a gentleman whose name I| have forgotten sent 
me a collection of fossils—tiny mollusk shells beauti- 
fully marked, and bits of sandstone with the marks of 
birds’ claws, and a lovely fern in bas-relief. These were 
the keys which unlocked the treasures of the antedi- 
luvian world for me. With trembling fingers I listened 
to Miss Sullivan’s descriptions of the terrible beasts, 
with uncouth, unpronounceable names, which once went 
trampling through the primeval forests, tearing down 
the branches of the gigantic trees for food, and died in 
the dismal swamps of an unknown age. For a long 
time these strange creatures haunted my dreams. 

Another time a beautiful shell was given me, and 
with a child’s surprise and delight I learned how a tiny 
mollusk had built the lustrous coil for his dwelling- 
place, and how on still nights, when there is no breeze 
stirring the waves, the Nautilus sails on the blue 
waters of the Indian Ocean in his ‘‘ ship of pearl.’’ 
After I had learned a great many interesting things 
about the life and habits of the children of the sea— how 
in the midst of dashing waves the little polyps build 
the beautiful coral isles of the Pacific, and the foram- 
inifera have made the chalk-hills of many a land— 
my teacher read me ‘‘ The Chambered Nautilus’’ and 
showed me that the shell-building process of the mol- 
lusks is symbolical of the development of the mind. 
Just as the wonder-working mantle of the Nautilus 
changes the material it absorbs from the water and 
makes it a part of itself, so the bits of knowledge 
one gathers undergo a similar change, and in time 
become rich pearls of thought. 


se 
Watching Plants and Tadpoles Grow 


AGan it was the growth of a plant that furnished the 

text fora lesson. We bought a lily and set it ina 
sunny window. Very soon the green buds showed signs 
of opening. The slender, finger-like leaves on the outside 
opened slowly, reluctant, I thought, to reveal the love- 
liness they hid; once having made a start, however, the 
opening process went on rapidly, but in order and sys- 
tematically. There was always one bud larger and 
more beautiful than the rest, which pushed her outer 
covering back with more pomp, as if the beauty in soft, 
silky robes knew that she was the lily-queen by right 
divine, while her more timid sisters doffed their green 
hoods shyly, until the whole plant was one nodding 
bough of loveliness and fragrance. 

Again, it was eleven tadpoles in a glass globe set in a 
window full of plants. I remember the eagerness and 
delight with which I made discoveries about them. It 
was great fun to plunge my hand into the bowl and feel 
the tadpoles frisk about, and to let them slip and slide 
between my fingers. One day a more ambitious fellow 
leaped beyond the edge of the bow] and fell on the floor, 
where I found him to all appearance more dead than 
alive. But no sooner had he returned to his element 
than he darted to the bottom, swimming round and 
round in joyous activity. He had seen the great world, 
and was content to stay in his pretty glass house under 
the big fuchsia tree until he attained the dignity of frog- 
hood. Then he went to live in the leafy pool at the 
end of the garden, where he made the summer nights 
musical with his quaint love-song. 

Sometimes I rose at dawn and stole into the garden 
while the heavy dew lay on the grass and flowers. Few 
know what joy it is to feel the roses pressing softly into 


the hand, or the beautiful motion of the lilies as they 
sway in the breeze. Sometimes I caught an insect in 
the flower I was plucking, and felt the faint action of 
wings rubbed together in terror, as the little creature 
became aware of a pressure from without. 

Another favorite haunt of mine was the orchard, where 
the fruit ripened early in July. The large, downy 
peaches would reach themselves into my hand, and as 
the joyous breezes flew about the trees the apples tum- 
bled at my feet. Oh, the delight with which I gathered 
up the fruit in my pinafore, pressed my face against 
the rosy cheeks of the apples, still warm from the sun, 
and skipped back to the house ! 


& 
Christmas Festivities at Tuscumbia 


HE first Christmas after Miss Sullivan came to 

Tuscumbia was a great event. Every one in the 
family prepared surprises for me ; but what pleased me 
most, Miss Sullivan and I prepared surprises for every- 
body else. The mystery that surrounded the gifts was 
my greatest delight and amusement. My friends did all 
they could to excite my curiosity by hints and half- 
spelled sentences. Miss Sullivan and I kept up a game 
of guessing which taught me more about the use of 
language than any set lessons could have done. Every 
evening, seated around a glowing wood fire, we played 
our guessing game, which grew more and more exciting 
as Christmas approached. 

At last, on Christmas Eve, the parlor door was thrown 
open and we all went in. In the centre of the room 
stood a beautiful tree ablaze and shimmering in the soft 
light, its branches loaded with strange, wonderful fruit. 
It was a moment of supreme happiness. I danced and 
capered around the tree in an ecstasy. I was given 
some of my presents and easily persuaded to leave the 
rest until morning. I went to sieep with a new doll and 
a white bear in my arms. Next morning it was 1 who 
roused the household with my ‘‘ Merry Christmas.’”’ | 
dressed hurriedly, thinking all the time of the enchanted 
tree downstairs. When Miss Sullivan gave me a beauti- 
ful canary my cup of delight overflowed. 

Little Tim was so tame that he would hop on my finger 
and eat candied cherries out of my hand. Miss Sullivan 
taught me to take all the care of my new pet. Every 
morning after breakfast I prepared his bath, made his 
cage clean and sweet, filled his cups with fresh seed, and 
water from the well-house, and hung a spray of chick- 
weed in his swing. One morning | left the cage on the 
window-seat while I went to fetch water for his bath. 
When I returned I felt a big cat brush past me as I 
opened the door. At first I did not realize what had 
happened ; but when | put my hand in the cage, and 
Tim’s pretty wings did not meet my touch, or his small 
pointed claws take hold of my finger, I knew that I 
should never see my sweet little singer again. 

Thus I learned trom life itself. At the beginning I 
was only a little mass of possibilities. It was my teacher 
who unfolded and developed them. When she came 
everything about me breathed of love and joy and was 
full of meaning. She has never let pass an oppor- 
tunity to point out the beauty that is in everything, nor 
has she ceased trying in thought and action and example 
to make my life sweet and useful. 


&, 
A Loving Tribute to a Devoted Teacher 


Y TEACHER is so near to me that I scarcely think of 
myself apart from her. How much of my delight 
in all beautiful things is innate, and how much is due to 
her influence, I can never tell! I feel that her being is 
inseparable from my own, and that the footsteps of my 
life are in hers. All the best of me belongs to her— 
there is not a talent, or an aspiration, or a joy in me 
that has not been awakened by her loving touch. | 
wonder if I shall ever be able to render to another a 
service comparable to this. 

From the beginning of my education Miss Sullivan 
made it a practice to speak to me as she would speak 
to any hearing child, the only difference being that she 
spelled the sentences into my hand instead of speaking 
them. If 1 did not know the words and idioms neces: 
sary to express my thoughts she supplied them, even 
suggesting conversation when | was unable to keep up 
my end of the dialogue. This process was continued for 
several years; for the deaf child does not learn in a 
month, or even in two or three years, the numberless 
idioms and expressions used in the simplest daily in- 
tercourse. The little hearing child learns these from 
constant repetition and imitation. The conversation he 
hears in his home stimulates his mind and suggests 
topics and calls forth the spontaneous expression of his 
own thoughts. This natural exchange of ideas is denied 
to the deaf child. My teacher, realizing this, deter- 
mined to supply the stimuli I lacked. This she did by 
repeating to me as far as possible, verbatim, what she 
heard, and by showing me how I could take part in the 
conversation. But it was a long time before I could find 
something appropriate to say in the nick of time. 

My teacher realized that a child’s mind is like a shal- 
low brook which ripples and dances merrily over the 
stony course of its education and reflects here a flower, 
there a bush, yonder a fleecy cloud ; and she attempted 
to guide my mind on its way, knowing that like a brook 
it should be fed by mountain streams and hidden 
springs, until it broadened out into a deep river, capa- 
ble of reflecting in its placid surface, billowy hills, the 
luminous shadows of trees and the blue heavens, as well 
as the sweet face of a little flower. 

It was my teacher’s genius, her quick sympathy, her 
loving tact which made the ‘first years of my education 
so beautiful. It was because she seized the right 
moment to impart knowledge that made it so pleasant 
and acceptable to me. Any teacher can take a child to 
the classroom, but not every teacher can make him 
learn. He will not work joyously unless he feels that 
liberty is his, whether he is busy or at rest; he must feel 
the flush of victory and the heart-sinkings of disappoint- 
ment before he takes with a will the tasks distasteful to 
him and resolves to dance his way bravely through a 
dull routine of textbooks. 


(CONTINUED IN THE JUNE JOURNAL) 
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A Garden in Rochester 
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EW MEN owning 
a house on the 
limited space of a 

city lot would think of 

buying the lot immedi- 
ately in the rear, on the 
next street, and trans- 
forming the whole into 

a pleasure spot, as S. F. 

Jenkins, Jr., of Roches- 

ter, New York, has done. 
From the portico of 

the orchid conservatory 
opening from the dining- 
room you look out upon 


a most alluring ‘‘ back 
yard’’; flowers, ferns 
and vines are every- 
where ; a tea-house is an 
inviting retreat; open- 
ing from this a vine- 
covered peristyle per- 
mits sheltered exercise ; 
a walk beyond brings 
you to the pergola fac- 
ing the sunken croquet 
ground, and then turns 
and takes you through 
shrubs and plants to the 
gate on the other street. 











AS THE GARDEN IS LAID OUT 











LEADING FROM IT 











PERGOLA, FACING CROQUET GROUND ANOTHER VIEW OF THE HOUSE 
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CHIMNEY SWIFTS GLUE THEIR NESTS ON THE BRICKS 


THIRD OF FIVE ARTICLES ABOUT BIRDS 


UST as surely as the peo- 
J ples of the earth have 
each a characteristic style 
of architecture—a Hottentot 
hut or an Indian teepee, a 
Moorish mosque, a Gothic 
cathedral or a Chinese pagoda 
being stamped on its face 
with the racial individuality of 
the designer —so the humblest 
home of the birds about us 
tells at once to the practiced 
eye the species of the teathered 
architect who made it. 

The *‘ dangling cup of felt’’ 
is quite as characteristic of the 
Baltimore oriole, for example, 
as the temple with its rows 
of profusely ornamented 
columns was of the Corinthian 
Greek. And the marvel is 
that, guided only by instinct, 
the birds should continue to repeat, generation after 
generation, the special architecture of their ancestors 
without taking the pains to study a finished model or 
standing by to watch the expert masters of their craft 
at work. No bird servilely copies the nest of one not of 
his own tribe. It would be difficult to name the style 
of architecture to which most of our modern suburban 
villas belong (unless we call it the Conglomerate); but 
every farmer’s boy can tell at a glance the robin’s mud- 
plastered nest from the song sparrow’s or bobolink’s 
grassy cradle. Primitive creatures, of necessity, have 
singleness of purpose; it is only when we imperfectly 
civilized humans eneies bewildered by the multiplicity 
of ideas presented for us to choose from that we are in 
danger ot losing our natural simplicity. 

















WOODPECKER’S NEST 


of 
When the Birds Built No Nests 


GES and ages ago, when the first birds evolved from 
reptiles (from which all are descended), it is prob- 
able they neither built nests nor incubated their egys, 
but left them for the sun to hatch just as the reptiles 
leave theirs to this day. Birds of the lower orders are 
still indifferent builders when they build at all. A 
depression in the earth, such as barnyard hens and 
ducks make with their bodies, and the gradual addition 
of grass, leaves and feathers to give comfort as well as 
to retain warmth, were certain marks of progress. Even 
before the days of the steam plow or the mowing 
machine—the birds’ Juggernaut—there were ten 
enemies of the nests on the ground to one in the trees ; 
and it did not take very highly developed birds to per- 
ceive that the perches on which they themselves sought 
safety from snakes, rats, mice and the larger prowling 
animals might support a nursery. 

Fear has ever been a powerful spur to achievement. 
Stiff sticks, unyielding twigs that by no possibility could 
be woven into a cradle, were simply piled in loose heaps 
on the limb of a tree; yet these crude lattices mark the 
first step in the evolution of bird architecture. On such 
bare slats the young of herons, egrets, pigeons, doves, 
cuckoos, and many other birds that come into the world 
naked, or with a thin coat of down, at most, to protect 
their tender flesh, must spend an unusually long and 
helpless babyhood. Quite naturally, then, the next 
step forward was to carry the mattress of grass, moss, 
leaves, hair, fur or feathers into the tree. When some 
birds had learned to weave these materials into a cup- 
shaped cradle (the second step), and choicely lined it 
(the third), and finally when a few of the number actually 
expressed a sense of the beautiful in the exquisite neat- 
ness, symmetry and adornment of their home, their 
architecture became an art indeed. The nest had stood 
for love and duty before ; now, with the development of 
the intellectual and esthetic sense of the home-maker, 
came new delight in achievement. Imagination awoke. 

But it must not be inferred that all the intelligent birds 
nest in trees and all the stupid ones remain on the 
ground, for the ruffled grouse, which lays her eggs 
among dead leaves in the woods, and the night hawk, 
which frequently chooses a depression in a bare rock to 
cradle her treasures, show just as much wisdom as the 
most expert weaver. 

The belted kingfisher and the bank swallow secure 
protection for themselves and their young by excavating 

















A THRUSH’S NEST 


How the Birds 
Build Their Nests 
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a hole in a bank, preferably one that is steep enough to 
discourage intruding climbers. It usually takes a fort- 
night of hard digging for the kingfisher to tunnel four 
feet deep, so that when a home is found twice that depth, 
with ample nursery accommodations at the far end, we 
can easily imagine the labor involved. No wonder the 
birds become devotedly attached to this place of refuge 
from the storm and fortress against enemies. One might 
suppose that parents capable of so much hard work 
would do just a litthe more and provide a comfortable 
bed for their babies. Not they: disgorged fish bones 
and scales form the prickly cradle ! 

The bank swallow, like all his kin, is fond of associ- 
ating with large numbers of his fellows even at the nest- 
ing season. ‘The face of an entire bank where a colony 
of these graceful birds elect to live will be drilled with 
holes as if it had been used as a target by soldiers prac- 
ticing with small cannon. To dig at least twenty inches 
into the sandy bank is no slight task for so small a bird, 
which still has energy enough remaining to carry twigs, 
grass and feathers into the end of the tunnel. 


~ 
Master Carpenters in Feathers 


OT a few birds which like to hide away in deep holes 
prefer not to be underground, and if they do not 
find a hollow tree, what is there to do but use their 
stout bills as chisel and hammer to hollow out a tunnel 
to their liking? Of course the master carpenters are 
the stockily built woodpeckers whose deserted homes 
many a bluebird, owl, blackbird or woodduck is thank- 
ful enough to occupy. First a circle of holes, more per- 
fect than you or I are likely to draw, is drilled on the 
trunk or larger limb of a tree. Naturally a partially 
decayed one ts preferred. 

After the circular doorway has been cut out, how Mr. 
and Mrs. Woodpecker, working in turn, make the chips 
fly! To chisel two or three inches of green wood with 
the beak is a full day’s work ; yet, if for any reason the 
pair of carpenters become disgusted with the site, they 
do not hesitate about beginning another tunnel, another 
and still another in different trees, until they finally com- 
plete a horizontal passage descending abruptly into a 
pear-shaped chamber. 

Truly the workman is known by his chips; here the 
finer ones remain in the nest and form its lining, whereas 
the nuthatches, titmice and chickadees, which build 
similar homes, swelter in a lining of fur or feathers, 
probably because their hardy ancestors, living at the far 
North, needed warm bed quilts which their more widely 
traveled descendants are too conservative to discard. 

Occasionally a bird is strong-minded enough to 
break away from old traditions. Before this country 
was settled the swift also nested in hollow trees ; but 
after trees began to be cut down and chimneys arose 
above the roofs of houses everywhere, the birds were 
quick to perceive that fires are generally out by the time 
their nesting season arrives; therefore why not take 
advantage of the innovation? So completely did they 
forsake their old nesting sites to build in chimneys that 
the name chimney swift is now universally saute to 
them. They are not swallows, not even related to 
them, however frequently one hears them miscalled 
chimney swallows. At the nesting season the saliva 
glands become much enlarged, and with the mucilage- 
like fluid flowing from them the birds glue their wicker 
cradle together and hang it on the bricks inside of the 
chimney. The mucilaginous nest of our swift’s Asiatic 
relative is much sought by Chinese epicures. 

The exquisitely beautiful litthe woodduck, cousin of 
the Chinese Mandarin duck, likewise shows remarkable 
independence to nest in a hollow tree when all her rela- 
tives place their eggs either on the bare ground, ina 
tussock of grass or in a floating mass of leaves and 
muck, Since baby ducks can swim long before they 
can fly, this strong-minded little mother willingly carries 
hers to the lake in her bill— much as a cat carries her 
kittens—rather than risk the loss of her eggs on the 
ground from the depredations of water rats. 


Ul 
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The Different Trades of the Birds 


HE tailor bird, one of the warbler tribe living in the 
East Indies, which sews leaves together to form a 
cradle, cannot be named to swell the list of trades repre- 
sented in our birds’ architecture ; but we have many 
expert weavers, carpenters, felters, upholsterers, 
masons, moulders, decorators, and a few professional 
humbugs. 

The barn swallow, manufacturing bricks without 
straw, hangs its clay bracket against the rafters; the 
Baltimore oriole makes a unique pouch from fine 
grasses, hair, string, plant fibre, down, woolen or cot- 
ton strips, felting the numerous materials into a thin 
but wonderfully strong material that neither storms nor 
the weight of a family can tear where it hangs from the 
tip of a high branch well beyond the reach of snakes and 
small boys— equally unwelcome visitors from the bird’s 
point of view. 

Birds are exceedingly particular about the materials 
for their nests; even the slovenly, amorous dove rejects 
one straw in preference to another for her rickety lat- 
tice. The little chipping sparrow will have horsehair 
—that and nothing else in the world—to line her cup- 
shaped cradle. The goldfinch chooses thistledown for 





THE CHIPPING SPARROW MUST HAVE HORSEHAIR 


her upholstery. After a heavy rain, how many robins’ 
nests fall to the ground! This is because the unfortu- 
nate masons used mud among the grasses in the cradle 
rather than sticky, impervious clay, which is, unhappily, 
not always to be found. 

The Pheebe, cementing her exquisite nest of moss 
and lichens witli mud, and lining it with hair, saves it 
from similar destruction by placing it under bridges, 
cliffs and the eaves of piazzas. Like a miniature Dutch 
oven is the nest of the golden-crowned thrush, whose 
domed nursery only the sharpest eyes can detect among 
the leaves on the ground in the woods. 

Which are the best decorators among the birds? 
While many show true strivings after the beautiful, one 
hesitates between the parula warbler and the humming- 
bird before awarding the palm; for the former will con- 
sent to live only where she can gather the graceful gray 
moss to festoon her nest, while the latter builds the 
daintiest, downiest, tiniest nest imaginable, then stuccos 
it with bits of lichen for the purpose of concealing this 
masterpiece of architecture, no doubt; but surely this 
zsthetic little creature is also influenced by a sense of 
beauty. 

Which birds, then, are humbugs? If the marsh wren, 
which goes to the pains of building a number of nests 
among the tall grasses in the same vicinity for the pur- 
pose of misleading intruders, does not belong in this 
category, the crested flycatcher certainly does. This 
‘* wild Irishman among birds’’ scours the country for 
cast snake skins to place in his nest; but when his 
favorite bugaboo cannot be found he has had to content 
himself more than once with the skin of an onion! 
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- 
The Yellow Warbler Outwits the Cowbird 


HERE are still many lazy, slovenly, indifferent, com- 
monplace or utilitarian home-makers among unde- 
veloped birds as among undeveloped humans, but hap- 
pily only one of our birds disgraces itself by refusing to 
make any sort of home and to perform any domestic 
duties whatever. Now, when other virtuous nest- 
builders are working and singing from morning till night, 
the cowbird, a dark, silent, degenerate relative of those 
charming songsters, the oriole, bobolink and meadow- 
lark, skulks about alone, slyly looking for the chance to 
drop an egg in the nest of some little warbler or vireo — 
any smal?, weak, tender-hearted foster-mother she can 
find —leaving to various such victims the labor of hatch- 
ing and rearing her scattered brood. A serious task 
indeed awaits the overburdened little mother who must 
feed a great gaping gourmand in the cradle with her 
own crowded and halt-starved tiny babies. 

But there is at least one ingenious little architect 
among the cowbird’s special victims whose wits fre- 
quently save it from such misfortune. Finding a strange 
egg in its cup-shaped nest, and being unable to roll it 
out, the yellow warbler proceeds to weave a new bot- 
tom, effectually sealing up the cowbird’s egg and pre- 
venting the heat from her brave little heart from warm- 
ing it into life. Suppose this ‘‘ wild canary,” as it is 
often called, had already laid her own eggs in the nest 
at the time of the cowbird’s visit: what then? In that 
case the warbler does not hesitate to sacrifice them, 
sealing them up with the cowbird’s by weaving a new 
bottom above them, rather than hatch out one interloper 
to worry and starve her brood. Where a second perse- 
cution has taken place two new cradle bottoms have 
been woven. If you ever have the good fortune to find 
a two or three storied nest you may be sure it belongs 
to this little Spartan mother. 


op 
All that is Greatest in a Bird’s Life 


FoR special and excellent reasons of their own some 

birds may build earlier in the season; some, like 
the cedar waxwing and goldfinch, not until midsummer, 
when choke cherries and thistle seeds are ripe ; but for 
the great majority May is the month of happy achieve- 
ments : jealousies of courtship have given place to bliss- 
ful content ; every moment is filled with happy, profit- 
able labor. Sometimes both lovers busy themselves 
with the home-building ; perhaps the wife does all the 
manual work, while the male merely makes her pretty 
speeches, approves her every act, applauds her industry, 
her skill, cheers her by his constant presence and such 
music as love alone inspires. What of that? She is 
perfectly satisfied. At last the end crowns the work : the 
nest embodies all that is greatest in a bird’s life. 
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THOSE DAYS IN OLD VIRGINIA 


A Picture of the South 


Before the War 


By Laura Spencer Portor, Author of ‘‘A Gentleman of the Blue Grass,’’ etc. 


PART FOUR 

AMMY closed the wicket gate between the 
hedges after her. Her apronwas gathered 
by one hand into a kindof bag. She had 
been gathering lavender for the linen- 
& closets. As she walked the odor of the 
flowers drifted after her. The garden was almost 
bare save for some late-blooming plants. The 
first light frosts, which were beginning to ripen the 
persimmons, were at the same time blighting the 

more fragile blooms of the summer. 

‘* You po’ lil’? lamb!’’ Mammy said, bending 
just outside the gateway to a heliotrope plant 
whose leaves were blackening. ‘‘ You done got 
yo’ yurs fros’-bit, ain’ you? Nemmine.’’ She 
looked up at Uncle Jimmie, a few yards away, 
covering some of the Ayrshire and damask roses 
with big straw snuffers. ‘‘ Hi, Unc’ Jimmie! is 
you got de fig-trees pull’ down and covered up 
wa’m, an’ Miss Alice’s rosebush, an’ Marse 
Cyawtuh’s lil’ ivry-vine, an’ de lil’ yalla crape 
jazmine at de head o’ Miss Alice’s grabe, yit?’’ 

‘*Is dis hyur gyawdin mine?’’ Uncle Jimmie 
got up stiffly, until he bent backward considerably. 
‘*Is I Marse Tawm’s gyawdnuh o’ is you?) Who 
you reckon raise dees hyur roses noway — huh ?”’ 

‘*Hukkum you so uppity dis mawnin’!’’ Mammy 
rolled her eyes fiercely at him. ‘‘ I ain’ no mo’n 
ax you uh reasonubble question, an’ you git yo’ 
back up as biggity! We’s gwina hev a killin’ fros’ 
terreckly, an’ we’s gwina hev heap o’ things mo’ 
terreckly, too, I reckon. Marse Tawm ain’ 
a-feelin’ triflin’, he ain’! Ef y’ain’ min’ yussef he 
gwina tu’n y’off an’ set you free ; he’s gwina say 
tuh you: ‘Gwuffum hyur, you triflin’ niggah —tek 
keer 0’ yussef, jesso, you wuthless cumberation o’ 
de lan’! G’off an’ live wid de Yankees, you 
pesterin’ kittle o’ spile fish! An’ dey ain’ a-minin’ 
tuh give you no cawnbread, nuh po’k, nuh dawgs, 
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nuh clo’s, nuh nuthin’ —de Yankees ain’. 
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Mammy went slowly up the stone steps. She 
turned when she got to the top of them. Uncle 


Jimmie had gathered up his shears and twine and 
walked dignifiedly away. Mammy watched him 
fiercely. Then she raised her chin complacently, 
looked out over the lawn at some clouds show- 
ing between the lindens, and sniffed at the air 
like a hunting-hound. 

‘*Um-umph! Sho’ is gwina rain.”’ 

Then she went indoors, closing the Venetians 
after her. 

From the library came the sound of men’s 
voices. Mammy paused a moment, and then 
rolled her lips out contemplatively. 


ILLUSTRATION BY W. L. TAYLOR 


‘*Unc’ Ned say tuh me _ yestiddy, he say, 
‘Whutcher reckon de fo’ks at de Nawf’s a-fixin’ 
tuh do?’ Well, it pears lek tuh me de Yankees 
jes say tuh desselves: ‘ We’s gwina worr’ an’ 
worr’ an’ erfuse tuh pay dem bills in de Senate 
house, as Marse Tawm an’ Miss Nancy’s paw’s 
a-sayin’ got t’git paid.’ Dat’s whut de fo’ks at de 
Nawt’s a-fixin’ tuh do! Dey’s a-fixin’ pine-blank 
jes tuh worr’ an’ worr’ Marse Tawm Peyton; yas, 
en mek ’im git up an, walk up an’ down in de 
night, an’ ketch he deaf o’ cole. Marse Tawm’s 
plum wo’ out. Yestiddy I says tuh ’im, ‘ Marse 
Tawm,’ I says, ‘ 1 hyar Marse Shelly Pres’on say 
we gwina hev wah!’ Marse Tawm look lek 
he gwina strike lightnin’, den he say sof’ lek, 
‘Mammy Sue,’ he say, ‘ you kin pray bette’n I 
kin; you pray ’tain’ gwina be.’ I reckon maybe 
he’s thinkin’ o’ Miss Tawm an’ Marse Lowell.”’ 
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The men sat late over the supper-table. The 
conversation was serious and chiefly of politics, 
with here and there a bit of brightness, or a com- 
pliment gallantly paid to Miss Tom behind the 
tea silver, or to Miss Matilda. The two women 
joined now and then in the conversation with some 
well-expressed view. 

** Miss Tom is nearly a line Whig, eh?’ 
one said, 

‘* She stands with me, I think.’’ 
spoke proudly. 

‘* Do you always agree with your father, Miss 
Tom?” 

‘* Yes, except when he’s in the wrong.”’ 

‘* Blood tells, eh?’’ Shelly Preston laughed 
and gave his cup to Uncle Ned for more coffee. 
‘* That’s the spirit that won us the Revolution, 
and that’s the spirit that will win us this coming 
war, when we have it.’’ 

‘* Ah, but we won’t have it Miss Tom smiled 
wisely, pouring cream into Mr. Preston’s cup. 

‘* There’s where you and your father stand 
together, eh ?’’ 

‘*T reckon there’s other influence than her father. 
There’s Lowell in it; I saw that pretty plainly at 
the White,’’ said one of the men to his neighbor 
so that no one else heard. 

Miss Matilda and Miss Tom finally withdrew to 
the library while the gentlemen finished their 
cigars and continued their discussions. Later 
there was a game or two of backgammon, then 
still later the ladies retired and the serious dis 
cussion of affairs was again resumed. 
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While Colonel Tom and his friends were often 
meeting together and holding their earnest 


discussions, and while a general seriousness settled 
over Exeter, except at the quarters where the fall 
gayeties were in full swing, at Elmington every 
other subject was set aside for the all-absorbing 
one of Nancy’s wedding. When Miss Tom was 
not at Elmington Nancy was at Exeter. There 
were innumerable things to talk over. Then, too, 
as the day grew closer, there were many flutter- 
ing visits from and consultations with the brides- 
maids—eight of them. Then there was a last 
and eventtul day when little Elmington Sambo 
brought Miss Tom a hurried note from Nancy — 
a mere scrawl : 

‘Everything has come at last, dear. I won’t open 
them until you come, but p/ease come soon! 

* Rapturously, NANCY.” 

When Miss Tom reached Elmington what an 
unpacking there was of boxes from Paris! Ah, 
such a wonderful trousseau! Such quantities of 
simple, hand-made underwear, sheer and snowy — 
three dozen of everything, daintily exquisite, made 
by patient hands at a French convent; delicate 
embroideries, as simple and chaste as the nuns’ 
faces that had bent above them. There was, best 
of all, the wedding suite, with its Valenciennes 
trimmings ; there were the white silk stockings 
with their clocks embroidered in blue for good 
luck ; there were the wedding sandals of soft white 
kid, square-toed and without heels, while sewed at 
each side of them with tiny rosettes were white 
satin ribbons to cross and lace about Nancy’s 
pretty ankles. There was the wedding gown itself 
of white Florence silk, simply made, with its wide, 
graceful skirt, the low bodice laid away with a 
broad band of old point inserting and edging, 
the short arm-puffs finished in the same way. 
There were innumerable other pretty things to be 
shown to the relatives and friends whose visits 
kept Elmington in a daily turmoil of pleasure 
and interest. There were gowns made in 
saltimore, bought there by Nancy’s Baltimore 
aunts and cousins. There were town bonnets to 
be handled and looked at with keen interest for 
the new styles. There were the dainty gowns 
made at home. There were the chests of house- 
hold linen and innumerable wedding gifts. 
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Preparations began early at Elmington. In the 
kitchen Aunt Dilsey had begun saving eggs and 
collecting chickens, laying away raisins, having 
her spices pounded, getting everything, indeed, in 
general readiness to begin. In the garden Uncle 
Chris kept watch over the late chrysanthemums, 
snipped the box bushes, with an eye to entire 
tidiness, and gathered carefully every fallen leaf 
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from the lawn. Indoors, Uncle Moseby polished the 
silver, rubbed the glass, and at odd times brightened 
the brass buttons of his own best ‘* switchin’ swaller- 
tail’’ coat, while Mammy Shirley oversaw pompously 
the rubbing of the floors, the waxing and polishing of 
the furniture, the distribution of linens and household 
stores ; and Kitty went about the house on innumerable 
errands, folding and pressing dresses and ribbons and 
sashes and laces, ruffling or tucking, or fluting number- 
less dainty collars and cuffs and trimmings. The house- 
servants came and went with polished and unpolished 
brasses, and swept about in already immaculate corners 
and crevices with turkey-tail brushes and feather dusters. 
Not a pane of glass in all Elmington but had its face 
newly washed, whether it would or not; not a brass 
candlestick on the whole plantation but had its every 
feature polished to brilliancy ; not a pillow nor a bolster 
but was shaken into shape and set up in a ruffled dress 
as white as snow to await the guests. 
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There was no hurry, no confusion, only a delightful 
sense of importance which reached every negro on the 
place, and a keen personal interest which not one of 
them lacked. The work was easy; there were more 
than enough to do it, and the negroes could take their 
own time. So many there were that no one was fretted 
with overtaxing, and there remained really only the 
pleasure and excitement of the preparations. As the 
day drew nearer, and as the guest-rooms began filling 
up, everything began to grow more important. In the 
kitchen Aunt Dilsey’s scullions and assistants — several 
extra ones brought in from the quarters--stood or sat 
about beating eggs, creaming butter and sugar, pound- 
ing spices, seeding raisins, chopping suet, grating nut- 
megs, lemons and cocoanuts, breaking and pounding 
to powder big pieces from the sugar loaves, greasing 
little cake-pans, cutting papers for big cake-pans, beat- 
ing icing, and straining jellies; while Aunt Dilsey her- 
self, with the ease of long-accustomed empire — very 
much respected, and no little feared — moved about in 
a kind of kitchen Araby of delicious odors and impor- 
tant events. 

Besides the negroes of Elmington there were the 
many negro servants who accompanied the guests — 
ladies’ maids and coachmen — and whose presence livened 
still more the already very lively quarters and kitchen. 
The relatives and guests began to arrive several days 
previous to the wedding. The younger men, riding 
trom neighboring counties or from Richmond, came in, 
most of them, the day before. Elmington grew gay 
and crowded. The little people slept in cots, and 
extra beds were put up in the office in the yard for the 
boys. 

The wedding day dawned clear and bright, with 
Indian summer mellowness. Nancy, according to an 
old superstition of her mother’s, was not to be seen until 
the wedding hour, and remained upstairs in her room, 
Miss Tom dividing her time between her and all the 
little last touches to be given. Miss Ratcliffe, who had 
driven over with the Prestons, whom she was visiting, 
held court in the big music-room and helped with the 
decorations. Robert was there from Charlottesville 
with plenty of Charlottesville cousins. Nelson arrived 
at noon from Richmond. At two o'clock Preston 
Bolling, the chief groomsman, had not arrived. 

‘*Tom, dear,’’ said Nancy, ‘‘ if Preston shouldn't 
come you won't mind my giving you a different partner, 
will you? Either Courtney Nelson or Jimmie Tucker 
—no, not Jimmie ; he’s too dark and not tall enough.’’ 
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At last the girls were all ready. Miss Tom, who had 
dressed early so as to help Nancy, took from the bowl, 
where they were freshening, the sweet-odored orange 
blossoms which had been sent from the South for the 
occasion, and pinned the filmy veil with sprays of them. 
Below in the hall and parlors the candles were all lighted 
and the guests assembled. At the big doorways and in 
the hall the Elmington negroes stood with quiet eager- 
ness as the music of the harps and violins announced 
the wedding party. And what a lovely wedding party 
it was, drifting down the broad stairs in the soft light of 
the many candles, led by Miss Tom, very white and 
lovely, the eight other maids following. At the foot of 
the stairway the groomsmen joined them. There was 
a moment’s pause, then Courtney Nelson stepped to 
Miss Tom’s side. 

‘** Randolph has asked us to change places,’’ he said 
with grave, apologetic courtesy. 

Miss Tom put her hand on his arm lightly a moment, 
then the wedding party moved into the big parlors. 

After the wedding, after all the good wishes and 
bride kisses, there was an old-time wedding supper. 
Of —— journey there was none. The evening 
was filled full of merry-making, the presence of the 
older people lending a grave benediction to the younger 
happiness. 

liss Tom and Nelson were not together at all. 
Since the evening at the White they had not seen each 
other. The explanation, which Miss Tom had refused, 
lay between them still, and separated them. As she 
showed him no sign of favor Nelson deemed himself to 
have no right—though he watched her keenly and once 
caught her eye as he held some branches of fern aside 
as she danced past him —that was all. 

When the last guest had gone upstairs and Miss Tom 
was going down the upper corridor, Miss Ratclitfe, 
standing chatting with Susan Randolph, put out her 
hand and took Miss Tom’s. 

‘* If you’ve a minute may I speak with you, my dear? 
Sit down!’’ she said a few moments later, closing the 
door of her room and putting fresh wood on the fire. 
‘*T mean to tell you something. You aren’t used to 
being talked to plainly. You're used to having people 
take off their sandals, as it were, used to having the 
men all slave just for the honor of being treated — well, 
just as you treat every other man. But I’m quite differ- 
ent, you see, and so | am going to speak to you plainly 
of Courtney Nelson.’”’ Miss Ratcliffe looked thought- 
fully in the fire, then continued : ‘‘ If there were war to- 
morrow he would be the first to go, and he’d go without 
explaining anything to you, because he is proud and 


thinks he has no right. Perhaps I have none, but it does 
not matter. I’m not doing this for you; I am doing it 
for him. He would forbid me if he knew. I hate to see 
an injustice done him. He'd never explain—I mean 
about you and Mr. Lowell.’’ Then in a clear, concise 
way Miss Ratcliffe told the facts she knew. ‘‘ It has 
been disagreeable telling you,’’ she said at last, ‘‘ but 
you'll forgive me. What's an idle wager worth? Mr. 
Lowell would be the first to own himself caught in his 
own words. Courtney Nelson tried to prevent his win- 
ning you, because he thought him not worthy of you, 
but if you love Mr. Lowell, and he loves you, what's 
a bit of pride got to do with it! If you love him I know 
I’ve not really hurt you, and I’ve vindicated Courtney 
Nelson, and without his knowing it. I am fond of him,”’ 
she said simply. 

‘* Thank you,’’ Miss Tom said slowly. Her face was 
white and tired. ‘*‘You have not hurt me, of course.’’ 
With a gentle dignity she leaned down and kissed Miss 
Ratcliffe and slipped out of the room. 

The wedding party continued at Elmington for several 
days. The men from Richmond and Charlottesville 
rode away early the following morning, but most of the 
guests remained a week or more, and there was a host 
of neighborhood entertainments before the bride and 
bridegroom were permitted to drive to Three-Forks, one 
of the Randolph estates, where Randolph Ailet and 
Nancy were to begin their home life. 
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Miss Tom had returned to Exeter. The days were 
long without Nancy. Much of her time was taken - 
now in teaching some of the negroes, a work which 
Robert had begun before he went to college, and which 
in his absence Miss Tom carried on. There were guests 
coming and going, too, yet the days dragged wearily. 
Colonel Tom and his friends gathered together often, 
but the keen political discussions of the day had grown 
to weary the girl. 

** Honey, you looks tiahed,’’ Mammy said one night, 
laying fresh logs on the fire in Miss Tom’s room and 
brushing the hearth clean. 

The girl sat on a low hassock watching the blaze. 
Mammy stood with her hands on her hips, looking anx- 
iously ; then she took the corner of her apron and wiped 
her lips absently back and forth. At last she let her 
hand drop with a low, hurt ejaculation : 

‘*Um-umph! de Jimmies ketch me, honey! You 
cert’ny does favah yo’ ma, honey, wen you looks a lil’ 
peaked-lek; um-umph, you sholy does favah Miss Alice ! 
You look jes lek she look dat night she stan’ tawkin’ 
tuh hussef on de po’ch, lek I tole you.”’ 

Miss Tom took Mammy’s rough hand and drew her 
down to a chintz rocking-chair beside her. 

‘* Mammy, tell me about mother and about father.’’ 
She kept her hand on Mammy’s lap and looked back in 
the fire. 

‘* Lor’, honey, ain’ I done tole y’everything? It was 
dat night I tole you ’bout aftuh Marse Tawm done lef’ 
an’ done tole huh, | reckon, hukkum he love huh. 
Marse Tawm cert’ny was owdacious in love wid Miss 
Alice, but den nigh on to ever’buddy was in love wid 
Miss Alice. Ole Marse Jimmie Peyton, dey do say, 
spile Marse Tawm scan’lous so’s he reckon he jes 
bleege tuh hev whut he tek de notion he’s gwina hey. 
But Miss Alice she mek ’ten’ lek she don’ keer nuthin’ 
for Marse Tawm. Dat was jes Miss Alice’s way. She 
certny was proud, Miss Alice was. 1 recklec’ huh 
standin’ in de gyawdin an’ Marse Tawm a-beggin’ huh 
fo’ a lil’ bitty jazmine she wo’ in huh hyar— Miss Alice 
she did love de yalla crape jazmine, honey —I ain’ hyar 
whut Miss Alice say, but | knowed twa’ somethin’ smawt 
an’ uppity, cause my Miss Alice ain’ gwina let nobuddy 
reckon she love um—dat she ain’. Miss Alice war’n 
no common sparrer tuh be caught wid hoe-cake crumbs. 
She’d a-brek huh hawt, Miss Alice woulda’, ’fo’ she’d 
a-let nobuddy git no idy she love um; yas ma’am, 
honey, dat she woulda’, lessen dey love huh turr’ ble an’ 
ra’r an’ ta’r an’ cyar on lek it was de Jedgmen’. Miss 
Alice sholy was proud, dat she was! Huh lil’ bitty 
foot, as Marse Tawm could hole in de holler 0’ his han’ 
wen he put huh on huh hoss, dat was proud; an’ huh 
haid o’ hyar dat nobuddy but me couldn’ comb, sho ! 
ain’ she helt it proud! You lek huh, honey child, you 
sholy is lek huh. All de yong gemmin dey comes 
a-flockin’ lek crows aroos’in’, no matta whur you is, 
ner how fah, jes lek Miss Alice. An’ dey use tuh ride 
clar fum Richmon’ one day, an’ back de nex’, lek 
Marse Co’tney an’ Marse Shelly do now, ies fo’ to 
tech Miss Alice han’ howdy! 

. 

‘* Unc’ Billy, as use tuh come long er Marse Tawm ter 
bring ’im his hoss, say tuh me one day: ‘ Nemmine ! 
yo’ Miss Alice gwina marry my Marse Tawm!’ I say 
mighty uppity, ‘Sho! de Jimmies ketch me! Miss 
Alice ain’ no mo’ thinkin’ o’ marry’n yo’ Marse Tawm ! 
Who's you?’ I says, biggity. ‘Is you-awl got de nig- 
gahs we-awl is? Is you-awl got de company we-awl is ? 
Ain’ you-awl lib yondah at Exeter lek chickens aroos’in’ 
wid dey haids under dey wings? Ain’ Miss Alice got 
plenty o’ young gemmin a-co’tin’ huh? Whut kin’ o’ 
quality niggah is you noway?’ I says. An’ all de time, 
honey, I knowed of all de young marsters a-brekin’ dey 
hawts for Miss Alice—an’ Miss Alice had um, honey, 
she had um a-plenty—dey warn one on um as could 
han’le a talla dip longa Marse Tawm, dat dey warn. 
Honey, he love huh lek she’s de sky an’ de sun an’ de 
staws an’ de moon, lek dey warn a blade o’ grass 
warn bleege tuh huh fo’ livin’. One day I see Marse 
Tawm a-kyarn off an’ kissin’ a lil’ old bitty yalla jazmine 
she done lef’ in de cheer she bin settin’ in. I lit off up 
de road—I ain’ say nuthin’. Um-umph! Mammy 
knowed whut was comin’. An’ t’warn but dat night 
Miss Alice a-standin’ in de moonlight on de po’ch out- 
side huh winda, jes lek dat un dar— Miss Alice an’ me 
we had one jes lek dat un, at Laur’l Cres’—she was 
a-standin’ dar in de moonlight, huh cu’ls jes lek you 
got yo’s, honey, an’ she got huh han’ hyur on huh 
bres’. Marse Tawm done gone, an’ she ain’ reckon 
nobuddy hyar huh. She say right sof’ lek: ‘ Oh, muh 
love! Muh love! Wen de moon shine, dar you is! 
Wen it hine de clouds, dar you is. I kyarn’ see you no- 
whur, I kyarn’ hyar yo’ hoss’s hoofs no mo’ — but y’ain’ 
gone! Dar you is ever’whur I tu’n! An’ I feel yo’ 


han’ a-touchin’ me jes as plain! O Gord!’ she say 
right sof’, fol’n huh han’s quiet-lek, ‘mek ’im happy! 
O Lawd o’ Ghosts, giv’ me de tyurs ef you got a min’ 
tuh, but don’ nevva let ’im hev tuh cry!’ ”’ 

Mammy rubbed Miss Tom’s hand softly in her own 
and looked into the fire with her tired, wrinkled thought- 
fulness. ‘‘ Po’ chile!’’ she said at last with a sigh. 
‘* De Lawd cert’ny is owdacious unonderstandubble ! 
It always ’pear tuh me right quah He nevva did hyar 
Miss Alice say dat, an’ I hyar huh jes as plain!- I 
kin hyar huh yet sometimes wen I get a-thinkin’. He 
mussa bin turr’ble occypied somewhur. I think on it 
right smawt wen I think o’ Miss Alice a-lyin’ bur’d yon- 
duh, an’ de yalla jazmine a-keepin’ on a-growin’ by huh 
jes as easy as ain’ nevva say a pra’ar in its life. He 
sholy mussa bin! Po’ lamb, she say tuh me wen Miss 
Baby’s bawn, ‘Mammy,’ she say, ‘I’s jes de hap- 
pies’ !’ an’ ’twarn but a lil’ bitty while tel she’s a-sayin’ 
tuh me, ‘ Mammy, I don’ wan’ die!’ No mo’ she did, 
po’ lamb! wid Marse Tawm a-lovin’ huh an’ she a-lovin’ 
him. ’Twarn long fo’ Marse Tawm was a-cryin’ sho’ 
nuff. I dunno whar de Lawd done put Miss Alice wen 
He tuk huh off. Ef she’d a-hyard Marse Tawm 
a-sobbin’, I don’ reckon He could a-helt huh. Heish, 
honey chile, der warn no one evva did love nubuddy lek 
Miss Alice love Marse Tawm. Yas, honey, you sholy 
is lek Miss Alice, but y’ain’ nevva gwina love nobuddy 
lek Miss Alice love Marse Tawm, ner I reckon nobuddy 
ain’ gwina love you, honey, lek Marse Tawm wusship 
Miss Alice.’’ 

Mammy was looking reminiscently into the fire. Miss 
Tom’s face was keen and white. She put her head in 
Mammy’s lap with a sudden tired impulse and a little 
catchy sob. The negress bent over her crooningly, with 
her hand on Miss Tom’s heavy hair : 

‘* Law’, honey, don’ you min’ what Mammy say. 
Mammy ain’ nuthin’ but a black fool as wen’ right off 
an’ lose de lil’ bitty sense de Lawd dun giv’ huh. An’ 
don’ you min’ what Mammy say yestiddy ‘bout de 
Yankees. Ef you say dey ain’ gwina be no wah wid 
um, den dey ain’ gwina be. You’s got lernin’an’ Mammy 
ain’. An’ Marse Lowell ain’ gwine tuh de wah 
noway ef ——”’ 

‘* It isn’t that, Mammy. It isn’t Mr. Lowell. You 
don’t know. I can’t tell you.’’ 

‘*Nemmine, honey! Don’ you worr’ yo’ po’ lil’ 
head. Mammy’s gwina git you a cup o’ tea an’ a beat 
biscuit, an’ she gwina rub yo’ lil’ feet right wa’m, an’ you 
gwina get tuh baid an’ go tuh sleep lek y’ought.”’ 
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When Mammy left her Miss Tom got up and went to 
one of the long French windows, opened it and stepped 
on to the litthke upper veranda. The wind had died 
down, and the rain had stopped, though it still dripped 
drearily from the trees. The moon, lunging up broken 
banks of black clouds, shone fitfully across the lawn, 
while alternate shadow and light dritted over the clump 
of tall, bare trees which marked at the far edge of the 
lawn the gateway of the old Exeter burying-ground. 
The air was cold and wet, but Miss Tom seemed not to 
feel it. She stood very still, watching the light and the 
shadow on the trees ; then she put her hands together, 
closed her eyes, and said softly something that was half 
longing and half prayer : 

‘* If he would only, only come! Please let him come ! 
Please !”’ 

She stood so for afew moments. When she opened 
her eyes it was because she heard the beat of a horse’s 
hoofs. From the gateway came the sound of a quick 
‘* single-foot’’ up the gravel. The moon_ breaking 
through the clouds showed her a slender figure on horse- 
back. It was Nelson on Tempest. He swung himself 
from his saddle, flung his bridle over the hitching-rack, 
patted Tempest hurriedly, and ran up the stone steps. 


When Mammy came back with the silver tray Miss 
‘Tom stood shivering a little and leaning against 
the casement of the French window, her face tull of 
wonder. 

‘** Sholy is cole in hyur, honey.’’ Mammy sniffed the 
air. Then she set her tray down and put fresh wood on 
the fire. ‘* Marse Co’tney jes come. Him an’ yo’ paw 
an’ Marse Shelly’s a-talkin’ in de libry. Right smawt 
impo’tant, I reckon, kase it’s nigh on to twelve erclock ; 
it’s mighty hanty outdo’s, and de road’s as black as a 
tar-baby! Nobuddy ain’ gwina ride pas’ de swamp 
Jimmies ternight, lessen dey bleege tuh, honey. Dat 
dey ain’ !”’ 

The next morning Miss Tom paused in front of the 
old mirror in the great hall. Her cheeks were flushed. 
She was pinning a flower in her hair. Uncle Ned was 
putting the last touches to the breakfast-table. Miss 
Matilda came down the stairway, nodded and smiled at 
Miss Tom and went into the dining-room. 

‘* Uncle Ned,’ she said, ‘*‘ have you put a place for 
Mr. Courtney? He’s here, you know. He came last 
night.’’ 

‘*Naw’m, he ain’, Miss M’ilda,’’ Uncle Ned an- 
swered, bowing. ‘‘ He dun lef’ dis mawnin’ ’fore de 
sun git up. I made ’im some coffee an’ got his break- 
fus’. He warn gwina stay, but I tell’im he bleege tuh, 
an’ Marse Tawm he come down an’ tell ’im he bleege 
tuh. Marse Co’tney’s a long way tuh Richmon’ by now ; 
yas’m.’’ 

When Miss Matilda came into the hall again Miss 
Tom was at the window looking out at the dreary 
November day. The flower in her hair was crushed 
where she leaned, like a tired child, with her head 
against the window-pane. 


(CONCLUDED IN THE JUNE JOURNAL) 
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A New Serial: ‘‘The Philadelphians ”’ 


In July THE JOURNAL will begin one of the breeziest and most delight- 
ful stories ithasever published. This story, “‘ The Philadelphians,” is a 
satire on the quaint and peculiar social customs of the Quaker City. It 
is the story of a New York girl who marries a Philadelphia man of the 
bluest blood. But the girl has relatives living “north of Market Street.” 
The reader who does not live in Philadelphia cannot conceive what 
social degradation this carries with it. And the various complications 
which arise from the fact that the young bride insists upon calling on 
her relatives form the basis for a most clever and unusual story. 
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THE PRESIDENT EXERCISING HIMSELF BY CHOPPING WOOD ON HIS PLACE AT OYSTER BAY 
ruN >) . 
Phe Outdoor President 
» 
By Lindsay Denison 
BOUT a year and a half ago Theodore Roosevelt, of Americans, each one of whom was fully conscious of 
who had just been elected Vice-President of the the importance of an individual who was about to have an 
United States, announced that he was going to interview with the President of the United States. So, in 
his home at Oyster Bay ‘* to loaf awhile.’’ The a way, the household servants in the White House reflect 
? President’s home at Oyster Bay is on a hill three miles or human nature in the phase in which it has been most 
more from the village. ‘The road from the highway to the familiar to them. Presidents, as they have come and gone 
top of the hill is steep and winds up through the trees -perhaps because all of them have been wise men and 
The top of the hill is open and all the fresh air that the have realized the futility of trying to fight with the laws of 
winds bring up from human nature—have 
long Island Sound has rather humored the dis 
a free sweep at the position of their under- 
doors and windows. attachés to be preter- 
When Mr. Roosevelt naturally slow and to 
said that he was going make large and states 
to loat he did not mean manlike gestures. Nor 
what most of us would has President Roosevelt 
have meant. He had tried to change the 
just finished one of the thing. But he has reso- 
most trying political lutely refused to allow 
campaigns that was his own movements to 
ever undertaken in this be impeded by it. 
country. But the rest 
he thought he had 
earned was not the sort HE President knows 
that is gained by lying that to be a good 
on one’s back, regard and faithful servant of 
ing the clouds and con the people a certain 
sidering the things that part of his day must be 
' are and the things that spent out-of-doors stir 
are not. Itis fairto say ring his blood and tak- 
that every moment of ing in big breaths of 
Theodore Roosevelt's fresh air. To keep up 
life when he is not to the work which a 
asleep is spent in some President is called up 
form of active physical on to do—and glibly as re _ —— 
WITH MRS. ROOSEVELT or mental exertion. To we speak of that enor- ON His DAILY WALK 
loaf, as he understands mous task we are all 
the words, is to throw off for a litthe while the burden ot too far from realizing how it taxes the life of a man—he 
responsibilities assumed by him and thrust upon him. — It knows that he must keep well. An appalling number of 
means the setting aside of the finished task, and the taking our Presidents have retired into private life to find them- 
up of the thing which is not a task, but a pleasure, pure selves little better than chronic invalids. It is easy to 
and simple. So that in the last analysis Mr. Roosevelt's assume that Mr. Roosevelt will be an exception to the rule, 
idea of loafing is not and that his adminis- 
very different from that tration will leave better 
of most of us. It is work behind than if he 
simply true that many of had allowed himself to 
the things which are be shut up and to be 
pleasures to him would overworked out of 
be regarded by some of proper hours. 
his tellow-citizens as ‘ 
hard work, and some 
of their pleasures seem HE four-year Presiden- 
to him enervating and tial term is not un- 
tedious. like the four-mile rowing 
At Oyster Bay the race: it is a test not 
President divided most only of strength and 
of what he is pleased skill, but also of endur- 
to call his loafing time ance. In this generation 
between reading, rid when we are learning 
ing, walking and healthy out-of-door liv 
wood-chopping. At ing, | heodore Roosevelt 
Washington, wood- is the first man to enter 
chopping is, of course, the White House pre 
, impossible. The pared for the endurance 
President is restricted to part of the test. His life 
horseback riding, to in Washington is shaped, 
long cross-country as far as may be, so that 
walks, and occasional the advantage of that 
4 trips down the Potomac preparation shall not be 
thrown away. 
Without seeking to 
M' CH has been made diminish the quantity of 
of the celerity with work which falls to his 
which President share, the President has 
Roosevelt transacts undertaken so to con- 
affairs at the White dense the execution of it 
House. There is a cer that his brisk walk or 
tain traditional ponder his horseback ride may 
ousness about the at be spared to him. He 
mosphere of the White takes to unfrequented 
House Most of the pathways and lanes on 
ittachés have been these excursions. Many 
there a great many a citizen, meeting him, 
years. and have met has passed him with an 
hundreds of thousands ON HORSEBA ROAD ON H " ) TH BAY unrecognizing glance, 
» 
11 
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because the President has been so thoroughly occupied 
with his exercise and so little conscious of the fact that 
those who meet him by the way are meeting the 
President of the United States. 

In time it may come to pass that the discomfort of the 
traditional proprietors of the White House, the White 
House staff, so-called, will come to a calming realization 
that a President who lives as much as he can out-of- 
doors is not thereby necessarily violating the 
Constitution. I happen to know that a glimmering of 
the extent to which the muscular and full-breathing 
ideals of the Presidential household have been developed 
was borne in upon one subordinate recently by a most 
forcible illustration. This doorkeeper was acting as 
guide for a party of sightseers which included several 
persons of more than township importance. He made 
a slight but rotund introductory speech referring to the 
historical importance of the East Room of the White 
House, and then threw wide the doors of that famous 
chamber. The most interesting figure disclosed to the 
sightseers was a small tow-headed boy stumping around 
the furniture on very high stilts, and declaring to an 
appreciative audience of children of about his own age 
that even though it was a rainy day there were always 
ways of getting the exercise one needed in the White 
House. The attaché at once closed the doors, but not 
soon enough to shut out the picture and the words from 
the minds and the hearts of the visitors. 


wn 
Genuine Pleasure in Being a Woodsman 


R. ROOSEVELT’S habit of chopping wood for his 
winter supply at Oyster Bay has not been widely 
celebrated ; that it has not is due to the fact that the 
President of the United States is not, and never has been, 
nearly so fond of talking about his affairs, and particu 
larly about his recreations, as some of his political oppo- 
nents have tried to persuade themselves and others that 
he is. One of the misfortunes of having a striking per- 
sonality is that the possessor of it is likely to be held 
responsible for the fact that other people appreciate his 
picturesqueness 

It was one winter day not long after he had been elected 
Governor of the State of New York that | happened upon 
Mr. Roosevelt as a woodsman. He had an appoint 
ment with a number of us later in the afternoon. For 
reasons beyond the control of any one it was necessary 
that he be seen before that time. He was not at home. 
Yes, he was on the place somewhere ; he had gone out 
toward the barn. The stableman did not know where 
he was, but had noticed that Mr. Roosevelt had taken 
the ax with him; very likely he was working down in 
the south lot. 

It may not be respectful to the President of the United 
States to say ): fs! on this occasion, at any rate, he was 
tracked over the snow exactly as he has tracked his own 
prey many and many a time. The snow was still fall- 
ing and the only visible tracks were those which led 
off obliquely across the pastures to the woods. Never 
until then did I realize in how much a solitude of his 
own Theodore Roosevelt had his home. Steep and 
long as is the lane up the hill from the highway, the dis- 
tance from the house to Cold Spring Harbor, on the 
other side of the place, is much greater. Nor are the 
yaths neatly graveled walks which have the look of 
oo combed and brushed every morning ; so far are 
they from this that in the two inches of snow it was often 
quite impossible to see whether the footprints were fol- 
lowing a path. 

But the highways of Sagamore Hill are always practi- 
cable for the purposes for which they are intended. 
The woods are crossed by wagon roads. They are by 
no means paved driveways, but he who could find a rock 
in them, or a rain-washed gully which would cause a 
wagon to upset, must be a clumsy driver indeed. 


a 
Swings an Ax Like One Born to It 


OMEHOW or other, a real woodchopper, one whose 
chips always fly away from him and never into his 
eyes, whose blows always cut fairly into the wood and 
never glance, has a way of helping the ax along with a 
sharp ‘‘hep!”’ as it strikes home. I have heard imita- 
tion woodsmen try to do it naturally. The counterfeit 
was always painfully apparent. 

Long before I reached the spot whence the blows of 
the ax were booming out into the snowy air I knew 
that the new Governor was unquestionably cutting 
straight and true. The deep-chested, full-toned ‘‘hep!’’ 
that accompanied each blow of the ax was quite enough 
of a certificate for that. 

He was working on a large hickory, which was 
crowded in between two even larger trees. The chips 
were flying past me before he knew that there was any- 
body near. His coat was off and it was good to see the 
muscles working under the damp folds of his gray flan- 
nel shirt. I was the least bit afraid that if I called to 
him he might be startled into dropping the ax, with a 
possibility of hurting himself. The man who chops 
down hickory trees for his daily allowance of fun is not 
of the easily startled sort. There need have been no 
such fear. He merely glanced backward over his 
shoulder. His glasses were so misted with perspiration 
that he did not recognize me, so he took them off and 
rubbed them clear. 

‘* What is the matter ?’’ he asked. 

What had happened was the devising of a particularly 
disingenuous political plan for coercing certain interests 
in the State. The Governor’s aid and consent were 
quite essential to the plan which was to be pressed upon 
him as necessary in the interests of ‘‘ party harmony.”’ 
It had been thought wise to inform Mr. Roosevelt of the 


substance of the plan before his afternoon talk with the 
newspaper reporters who knew of it, some of whom rep- 
resented newspapers opposed to him. 

It was a long story, and he took up his coat and threw 
it over his shoulders as he listened. When it was told 
he turned back to the hickory and gripped the ax. 
The blows made the stout trunk tremble ; they drove 
the blade in almost to the bit. I caught myself enter- 
taining a sneaking sort of pity for the tree. In ten 
strokes the tree was toppling. As the Governor leaped 
out of the way of the ‘‘ kick-back "’ of the severed trunk, 
and stood grimly smiling at the roar and the crash of 
the mass of top branches striking the ground exactly 
where he intended them to strike, he made his only com- 
ment on the news he had heard. 

‘* | wish,’’ he said with that exaggerated solemnity 
which is the joy of all with whom he talks familiarly — 
‘* | wish some tolks we know could be madc into fire- 
wood !’"’ 

It is hardly necessary to say that the schemers failed 
utterly in their effort to make the coming Governor 
promise his support to their plan. 

There are men who have been moved to marvel 
because in his dealings with them Theodore Roosevelt 
has been so conservative in matters in which a man of 
his decided feelings might be expected to lose control of 
his indignation. It is not going too far to assume that 
the record of many an outburst of righteous wrath is 
written on the voiceless stumps of Sagamore Hill. Cer- 
tainly his iron constitution and the calm grip of his 
physique on his mental nervousness must be derived in 
no small degree from them. 
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- 
How He Brings Up His Boys 


NE way of reaching an understanding of what the 
outdoor life means to the President is by watching 
the way in which he brings up his boys. As he himself 
started in life with a physique that, to say the least, 
did not promise well, so there are those among his chil- 
dren with rather similar physical characteristics. The 
President, when at Oyster Bay, has a way of taking his 
oldest boys and some of their cousins off for a two-days’ 
excursion along the beach or into the woods. I have 
had the privilege of conversation with some of those 
youngsters at times when the Nation or the State was in 
doubt as to the election of Theodore Roosevelt to high 
office. Their pity, nay, their contempt, for those who 
could doubt as to the issue was beyond measure. 

In a larger way the appreciation of these boys for the 
fresh-air doctrines of Mr. Roosevelt is to be found 
among the full-grown citizens west of the Mississippi. On 
the plains and along the slopes of the Rocky Mountains, 
where the President has spent months and years of his 
outdoor life, his theories as to the way to live are per- 
haps better understood than they are along the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

On his famous campaigning trip across the country in 
the fall of tg00 it became apparent that some of the 
plainsfolk were hardly satisfied that what they had 
heard of the candidate for Vice-President was not too 
good to be true. So there developed a unique system 
for the entertainment of the distinguished guest. He 
was mounted on the most spirited—and not always 
the most thoroughly broken—horse in the neighbor- 
hood, and was invited to go for a ride with a num- 
ber of citizens who wanted to ‘‘show him the country.”’ 

Sooner or later in the course of that ride he would be 
decoyed to a stretch of open plain; the pace would be 
gradually increased until the ride became a_ wild, 
break-neck race in which only the stoutest-hearted and 
steadiest-headed riders could hold their own. ‘Time and 
again did this occur, and no one was less disturbed by 
the practice than was Governor Roosevelt. At Salt 
Lake City the cavalcade was of a hundred or more 
riders. It wound through the beautiful streets and at 
last emerged on a stretch of alkali desert. 

‘*Why,’”’ asked the Governor, ‘‘do we come out here?”’ 

As if in answer there was a thunder of hoofs back of 
him, and the riders from behind dashed to the front so 
that the column opened out like a great fan and formed 
a crescent-shaped line on each side of Governor 
Roosevelt. His own horse leaped out with the rest 
and was not checked. Over gopher holes and sage- 
brush, shale and sand drifts, the Governor rode, sit- 
ting up straight as a ramrod in his saddle, with his 
hat, which would have flown from his head if he had 
not taken it in his hand, held down at his side. The 
rest were yelling as if they were crazy. The cloud of 
dust was so great that for most of the time only the 
foremost riders were visible. Behind them was the 
miniature tornado with a scurry of horses’ forelegs 
under its lower rim. 

Those who rode with the Governor said afterward 
that there was a twinkle in his +ye and the glint of a 
smile under his mustache from the first rush of the 
cavalcade behind him until they pulled up on the 
other side of the little desert, fully convinced that the 
‘*Rough Rider ’’ wore his title by right. 


ch 
When at Home He Rides Horseback Daily 


HEN the President is at Oyster Bay he is seen almost 
every day on horseback accompanied by some 
member of his family. His costume at home is apt to be 
less conventional than it is in Washington, though even at 
the Capital he has not felt constrained to adopt in all par- 
ticulars the rigorous styles which the tailors set forth as 
indispensable tor riding. At Oyster Bay Mr. Roosevelt 
wears the heavy leather leggins which he nearly always 
finds it convenient to put on when he is about his home, 
conventional riding trousers sometimes, but more often 





ordinary knickerbockers, and a square-cut black coat. 
He rides at a trot or a slow gallop and always with the 
Centaur-like cowboy seat which he learned so thoroughly 
in the Dakotas in his ranching days. It was in those 
days that he rode through the final two days of the fall 
round-up with two ribs broken, never uttering a word of 
his misfortune because he was not sure whether it were 
cowboy etiquette to speak of such slight injuries in so 
busy a season. Horsemanship that is acquired in such 
a stoic school does not fall from a man like a garment 
when he returns to the East. 


ce 
His Fondness for Rowing and Swimming 


ITH so much water, landlocked and open, all about 
him it would be natural to infer that Mr. Roosevelt 
spent much of his time at Oyster Bay sailing. But he 
sails very little. When he cares to go on the water he 
rows. Sailing a catboat is rather too much like ordinary 
‘loafing ’’ for the President. If it were always blowing 
hard, and there were consequently never any danger of 
being becalmed, the catboat, he used to say, would be 
more attractive to him. The President was brought up 
in the open at Oyster Bay. He learned to sail a boat 
just as he learned toswim. But the pull at the oars that 
leaves him with a sense of physical strain, if not of some- 
thing near exhaustion, is what he craves. There could 
not be in Mr. Roosevelt so much as there is of the boy 
that is permanent in every man who is good for anything 
if he did not like swimming. But to know his enjoy- 
ment of that sport at the keenest one must have seen 
him when his regiment was in the hospital camp at 
Montauk Point. Every morning at daybreak there was 
a rumble of hoofs over the sand dunes and Colonel 
Roosevelt came galloping over the hummocks at the 
head of a band of his officers, racing wildly with each 
other in the eagerness of each one to be the first to throw 
himself into the great tumbling walls of green water and 
white foam. Cold as the sea was then and rough as 
were the waves — more than one life was lost in that surf 
that fall — it needed all the stress of military discipline to 
get any one of that band, the Colonel included, out of 
the water in a reasonable time. 

In his hunting there is the same characteristic of seek- 
ing the way that gives the harder pull at the muscles. 
I suppose that the President is a good shot with a shot- 
gun. I have seen him look enviously after friends who 
have gone out into the prairies with dogs, looking for 
prairie chickens. But I am sure that very few of his 
iriends ever heard any expressions of enthusiasm for 
such shooting from him. Expressions, | mean, com- 
parable to the things he has said and written about his 
cougar hunting in Colorado last fall, when he was bun- 
dled up until he looked like anything in the world but a 
Vice-President, and shared camp-cooked meals with the 
hunting dogs, coming into camp each night so tired that 
one leg could hardly drag itself after the other. 
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i) 
Strenuous Exercise His Favorite Recreation 


HERE is no better way of summing up the President's 

outdoor life than to say that if it is to be truly 

and literally a recreation for him it must be done with 
a Strain. 

Reference has been made to his effort to see to it 
that his boys learn to love the open air as much as 
he does himself. He knows what a difference it has 
made in his own life. He was a decided weakling as a 
boy, and he certainly gave little promise that his physi- 
cal development would come to be what it is. I may 
not here undertake to reproduce the words in which he 
talks of his ideals for the bringing up of his children, but 
it is worth while to set down some approximation of 
what those ideas are. 

The President would not have a boy exercise his 
muscles merely, without exercising his mind at the same 
time. He has done many things and has said much for 
the encouragement of football, and other games which 
require strength, courage and endurance ; but the ama- 
teur athlete, who goes to college with not much higher 
ideals than those with which a professional pugilist 
enters the prize ring, is not the object of his admira- 
tion except as a physiological specimen. Under the 
muscles of a man he wants to know that there is a 
roundly developed mind and a life purpose. President 
Roosevelt’s ideal boy would be one of the best ten 
athletes in his college and one of the ten men of high- 
est rank in scholarship. The boy who bends all his 
energies to getting the highest marks in his class can 
have no enthusiasm for his outdoor life, any more than 
the boy who believes that life should be all play can 
rouse any of the true spirit of scholarship in his study 
hours. Let the boy follow his own bent, then, in choos- 
ing the sort of outdoor life he will take, whether it lead 
him into the quiet and observant study of natural history 
or the sharp rivalries of college sports. Let him do 
whatever he sets out to do with all his might, and let 
him be honest about it. Let him stop when he has had 
enough, but try so to open his eyes that he will not 
think that he has had enough before he has gained the 
most pleasure that is to be had from whatever he may 
be doing. 

If a boy be so brought up, and if his bringing up has 
told on him, he will grow to be a saner and _ better- 
balanced man than if he has learned to take his pleasures 
at second hand, and has learned to say that he enjoys 
them because most of the folks in his own walk of life 
are given to saying that they enjoy them. 

The President would have no one follow the round of 
fads in outdoor sports. Any sport worth following is 
worth following as long as the means and the possibility 
of keeping it up exist. 


The President’s Mother, His Wife and His Children 


HE families of few Presidents have awakened so much interest as the American people feel about the wife and the interesting group of 
children now in the White House. And in authoritative articles THE JOURNAL will tell what is most interesting about the Roosevelt family, 


which is now attracting the world’s attention. 


In the next (the June) issue, THE JOURNAL will contain an article about the President’s mother; and then, in a later issue, another article on 


Mrs. Roosevelt and the children. 
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A Bradley House—By Will Bradley 


NUMBER 6: THE BOUDOIR 


‘THs room, with large window spaces, and southern and western exposure, should be kept in cool colors. The wood- 
work is stained a soft green; the wall paper is gray green, with yellow roses and orange birds heavily outlined in 
black. The floor is stained a delicate tint of brown. The rugs are in soft greens and yellows with just a touch of orange. 
The furniture is in delicate green stains, and is upholstered in a coarsely woven fabric in yellows, greens, browns 
and orange, being kept light and dainty. The window-seats are upholstered in the same tones as the furniture. 


THE SEVENTH BRADLEY PAGE WILL SHOW “A CHAMBER,”’ AFTER WHICH THE SERIES WILL CLOSE WITH AN EXTERIOR 
VIEW OF THE HOUSE, SHOWING ALSO MR. BRADLEY'S IDEAS OF LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
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The Good-Time Garden 


THE CHILDREN'S NEW DEPARTMENT: BY THE GARDEN MOTHER 


HE Garden 

Mother has al 

ways believed 
that May ought to be 
a vacation month so 
that the children could 
frolic out-of-doors 
from morning till 
night in the warm sun 
shine with all the 
young growing and 
blossoming and sing- 
ing things of Nature. 
If the Garden Mother 
were the “truly” 
schoolmistress of all 





BABY ROSE 


the schools she would 
proclaima holiday this 
very minute. But as she isn’t she can only beg 
the other mothers and the teachers to make the 
lessons ever so much easier than usual — espe- 
cially for the wee scholars—that the best and 
most delightful lesson of all may be studied in 
the great world schoolroom. 


on 


OW, come in and see the Garden! The little 
building on the left of the broad walk is 
the playhouse, where Hazel has her dolls and 
where Violet’s window-garden stands open to the 
soft air. Th narrower path that leads to the 
right across the brook will bring us to the chil 
dren’s flower garden, where we are all very busy 
just now with flower seeds and young plants 
that are to give us generous handfuls of blossoms 
later in the season. 

The bees are out working busily in the borders 
and all about the lawns where Baby Rose’s beauti- 
ful surprise is in full bloom. But we must begin 
at the beginning with this story. One day last 
October the Garden Mother and Baby Rose wrote 
a letter to a nice man who sells bulbs. 

“What are bulbs, Garden Mother?’ asked 
Baby Rose after she had made a moist spot on 
the corner of the envelope with her small pink 
tongue so that the postage-stamp would stick fast, 
which was her part in making the letter ready to 
go —and a most important part, too, as the post- 
man will tell you if you ask him. 

‘* They are lovely flowers wrapped up in tight 
little parcels,”’ the Garden Mother told her. 
‘They are truly the most curious and wonderful 
little parcels in the world. The wisest person 
could not make even the smallest one. But Baby 
Rose may put these curious little parcels into 
the earth, and after a while the lovely flower which 
is tightly wrapped up in each one will come out 
where every one may see it.” 

So this was our secret! 


op 


ABY ROSEdropped the letterinto the mail-box 
with her own little fingers. Every morning 
after that for a whole week her brown eyes watched 
eagerly for the postman. And one morning the 
postman brought a letter for Baby Rose, and the 
letter said that the expressman was coming to 
bring the bulbs right away. Andsure enough, the 
expressman did come that very day with a big box 
for Baby Rose. This happened while Violet and 
Hazel and Robin were in schoo] ~ which was a 
good thing for the secret. And oh, what fun 
Baby Rose and the Garden Mother had undoing 
that box! It was quite full of brown paper bags, 
and every bag was brimming over with those curi- 
ous, charming bulbs. They were very beautiful 
as wellas curious. Baby Rose thought she would 
like to taste one. Some of them were the color 
of ripe chestnuts and just as shiny; others were 
yellow and some were pink; some were purple 
and some white — soft, lovely colors every one. 

Then came the planting. That took ever so 
long, for Baby Rose wanted to help dig the 
holes with her own little spade, and she wanted to 
put the bulbs in their beds of soft earth and cover 
them up all herself. We planted them right in 
the grass, dozens and dozens of them, first cutting 
out and lifting a square of sod; then, when our 
little beauties were safely cuddled in, heads up 
and toes down (this was the Garden Mother’s 
part), spreading the warm coverlid of sod above 
them again. 

And here they are this May morning all over 
the lawn —crocuses, and daffodils, and grape- 
hyacinths, and scillas, and snowdrops —all 
nodding their starry heads in the warm breeze, 
and Baby Rose and the bees frolicking among 
them. 

I think many of you will want to try this sur- 
prise next spring. Even if you have only a tiny 


square of city yard, in the shelter of high board 
fences and against warm brick walls, these early 
bulbs can be flowered with wonderful ease. I 
have seen a brave array of purple and white 
and gold crocuses early in the month of March 
in such places when our own more open borders 
showed not even a single flower. 


An 


HIS is the time to plant violets for next sea- 
son’s blooming. Some of you have plants 
from Violet’s cold-frame by thistime. But Violet 
says there might be somebody who will be disap- 
pointed, there are so many, many flower-lovers 
among the neighbors’ children. 

‘*T wanted violets for a long, long time before 
I got them,’’ says the young mistress of the violet 
bed. ‘*When I did get them I found it so easy 
and delightful to grow them that I wondered why 
I had not commenced sooner. If there aren’t 
enough plants to go ’round this year one can 
easily get them from any florist. ‘The plants are 
not expensive, and twelve, or even six, young 
plants will give ypu a good start. 

** Make the bed in an open, sunny place in the 
garden. Spade the earth to the depth of a foot 
or more, and mix in a liberal coating of old, well- 
pulverized compost —that from the cow stable 
agrees especially well with violets. When the 
bed is thoroughly prepared set the plants a foot 
apartinrows. The earth should be pressed firmly 
about the reots, and in a dry time the plants 
should be well watered after planting, and shaded 
for a few days from the hot sun. 


ye 


' HEN I began my violet growing I went toa 

florist near by and bought a great matted 
clump of the California violet. This I divided, 
under the florist’s directions, into several dozen 
cuttings, like those shown in the illustration. You 
see the violet throws out long runners very much 
like a strawberry plant, and every one of these 
joints will root and form a new plant. Some- 
times they have already formed roots; if so, all 
the better; they will start to grow at once. But 
they will grow anyway if you give them the right 
conditions. The old plant, by which I mean the 
big, main root, the florist told me to throw away, 
as it would not have flowers on it the second sea- 
son, But [ couldn’t bear to do this, so I planted 
it in a sheltered corner ot the border, and the next 
spring I found it had spread into a mat of young 
plants which were studded with pale, short- 
stemmed, but very fragrant, violets. Only the 
new plants will give the large, fine flowers we 
want in our frames. 

‘During the summer one must keep the weeds 
out of the neighborhood of the violets and the 
ground well stirred. In dry weather water 
thoroughly at least once a week. This is much 
better for the plants than to sprinkle them every 
day. By fall you will have splendid, great 
clumps which will begin to bloom in October. I 
will tell you about the glass covers and how to 
protect them in winter before the frosts come. 
All the violets need in summer is an open, rich, 
sunny place in which to grow.”’ 

a 

WE ARE going to name all the interesting 

places in this Good-Time Garden. The 
children think it is so much nicer to have special 
names, the way the Swiss Family Robinson did 
on their island. We will name the brook first. 
Look at it carefully and think of the prettiest, 
oddest name you can, then write to the Garden 
Mother and tell her what you would like to have 
for the name of the brook. ‘The best name of all 
will be chosen, and the letter that contains it will 
be put in the Good-Time Garden. 


E SAID last month that the boys would find 

something to interest them over by the pond. 
Well, here it is. Any boy who will look care- 
fully in a pond—or in a brook—will find 
there some very curious little creatures called 
pollywogs. The Garden Mother would like to 
have the boys who are ten years old and younger 
find out all they can about pollywogs and write a 
letter to her about them. Find out, if you can, 
where they come from, and what happens to them 
as they grow up. The boy who writes the very 
best letter of all about pollywogs will receive a 
copy of “ Bird Neighbors,’’ by Neltje Blanchan. 
This is a large and very beautiful book describing 
the birds that fy and sing about our dooryards 
and meadows and woodlands. It contains per- 
fectly colored pictures of nearly every one of the 
birds we know and love so well. 
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HE five boys who write the next best letters 

about pollywogs will each receive a magnifying 
glass, which will help them to see some interest 
ing sights by the roadside, in bush and tree, and 
even in the dust of the ground. And the ten boys 
who write the next best letters about pollywogs 
will each receive a plant of the lovely crimson 
rambler rose, like the one Robin has growing 
over the walls of his hospital for sick creatures. 
Now, please don’t ask somebody to write this 
letter for you, or even to tell you what you are to 
say init. I don’t mind if you ask questions of 
people who know more than you do, for that is 
the way all of us learn much that we know. But 
the very best way of all is to look with our own 
eyes and find out for ourselves, even if we do 
not learn all there is to know the first time we 
look. These letters must be sent to the Garden 
Mother, care of THk LAbiEsS’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, on or before June 1. 


“ 
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“TWO little girls would like to hear about the 

sick creatures in Kobin’s hospital. There are 
very few patients in the hospital to-day. Here is 
a young robin who was playing so roughly with 
his brothers and sisters that he tumbled out of the 
nest and could not fly back. ‘The grocer’s boy, 
who is very much interested in the hospital, found 
the unlucky baby crying on the ground and 
brought him to Robin. There had been a brisk 
shower in the night, and the poor birdling was 
wet, cold and very unhappy. A few doses of hot 
milk warmed with red pepper, which the Garden 
Mother put down the big, red throat, helped to 
make him feel better. This morning he is calling 
loudly for worms. Robin thinks that the baby 
bird’s mother has found out where her child is, 
so we have set his nest outside, where we hope 
she will find him and feed him; she knows how 
to do this so much better than we do. 

** Do you mean to keep this baby bird and put 
him in a cage ?’’ asks a little girl with big, pity 
ing blue eyes. 

**No, indeed, my dear; just as soon as the 
young invalid can fly he shall go away up into the 
trees, where he will find plenty of company. 
Robins do not belong in cages.’’ 

Somebody else wants to hear about the lame 
rooster, and Robin is ready to tell the story of 
** Buttons.”’ 

‘* Buttons”? may seem a curious name for a 
rooster, but that is what we call the handsome 
white Wyandotte who stretches his sleek neck as 
if to call attention to his brilliant crest and spark- 
ling eyes. 

‘* Buttons was just creeping out of his shell in 
the incubator when I first saw him,’’ says Master 
Robin. ‘‘I went to the Sportsman’s Show in 
Madison Square Garden last winter with grand- 
mother. That's a show, I can tell you! Such 

















IN A FIELD NEAR THE GOOD-TIME GARDEN 





wigwams with real Indians! 

And North Woods camps made 

of logs: and hunters and guides sitting around 
cleaning their guns; and a forest of evergreen 
trees, and a real lake with canoes on it, and ducks 
and geese swimming about —just as if it was 
outdoors instead of in a big building! The 
incubators were off at one side, and I stood look 
ing at them for a long time ; there were rows and 
rows of eggs just inside the glass windows, and 
every once in a while one of these eggs would 





HOW TO CUT THE VIOLET FOR ROOTING 


crack open and a little bill would come out, then 
a yellow head, then the whole fluffy little chicken. 

** Grandmother looked at them, too; then she 
asked the man if he would sell two or three of the 
chickens. He said that he would, and we brought 
home three of them in a box. 


on 
“THE Garden Mother was very much surprised 
when she saw the chickens: she said she 
thought they were pretty young to leave home. 
But we got out a big cage from the attic, and made 
a brooder out of a starch-box lined with straw and 
flannel, with a hole in the side for the chickens to 
run in and out; and under the bottom of the cage 
Violet put a warm soapstone, because we noticed 
how cold the chickens’ little feet got. The 
Garden Mother says chickens have the colic if 
they get chilled, just like babies. 

** But they liked best of all to be held in one’s 
hand all cuddled up, with the other hand curled 
over them — like this.”? And Robin curves his 
two brown little hands into a very good imitation 
ot a covered nest. 

‘Tt someliow made them think of a mother 
hen,’ he explains, ‘* though, of course, they had 
never seen one. They would fluff up their downy 
wings and make comfortable little noises, and just 
enjoy it! 

‘“* Two of our chickens died,’’ Robin goes on 
somewhat sadly. ‘* Hazel thinks perhaps it was 
because she tried to train them not to be cuddled. 
She cried quite a lot one morning when we found 
them stiff and cold, their little legs stretched out 
straight, and the queer, filmy eyelids shut tight 
over the bright black eyes. And I felt like crying. 


oy 


**T ASKED her how she supposed Jane Brown 

felt when she found all the chickens but 
eleven dead in her third incubator? But Hazel 
was so busy cuddling the one live chicken that she 
didn’t answer. 

‘*The lonesome little chicken grew all the 
faster after that, and when his pin-feathers were 
growing we used to let him come out of his cage 
and play on the floor. He liked that very much 
and soon got into the habit of crying very loud if 
he was shut up in his cage. But it was a great 
deal of work to look after him because he was 
always tipping things over, or eating things that 
were not meant to eat. 

** Hazel was mending her doll’s clothes one day, 
and the chicken tipped over her work-basket and 
scratched in it, just the way the grown-up chick- 
ens do. Everything flew about and the top of 
the button-box came off. When Hazel caught 
him he was gobbling down the small pearl but 
tons as if they were the most delicious things in 
the world. Grandmother thought this was very 
interesting. She wondered if he had a natural 
taste for hard grain, and liked the buttons on 
that account: or if it was to furnish his crop 
with some grinding material. The chicken was 
always looking for buttons after that. and he ate 
every one he could find. And that is how he 
came to be called ‘ Buttons.’ ”’ 


ND why is Buttons lame? That is really a 

story all by itself: because it brings in Twiakle, 
the fox-terrier, and there is such a lot to say about 
him that the Garden Mother thinks it will have 
tu wait till another day for the telling. Who 
wants to hear about Buttons and Twinkle ? 








—E 
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CAT'S TRACK: 
RIGHT FRONT PAW 


DRAWN BY ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
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The New Department of ‘American Woodcraft” for Boys: By the Author of « Wild Animals I Have Known” 


OST boys have the 
idea that wild ani- 
mals are very rare 

now, or that you must go 
into the far West to find 
them. While this is true 
of some of the large kinds, 
it is yet safe to say that any 
one in the Eastern States 
can, within five miles, and 
usually much less, get intoa 


region where he may discover some wild creatures. 
He may walk through a place again and again 
without seeing anything alive except a few birds, 
but he may be sure there were many bright eyes 
and keen ears and noses that were observing him 
and fully taking in the fact that their deadly 


enemy was passing near. 


Especially at night or 


late in the evening is this the case, for then the 
wild Fourfoots are on the move, and the hundreds 
of these that once used to roam by daylight have 
either been killed off» or have learned to come out 


only at night when men cannot see them. 


There 


may be many of these left in our little woods, and 


yet, unless know- 
ing just how to 
look, one may pass 
many times and 
have no idea of 
their existence. 


7 


= IS unfortunate 
for it, though 
lucky for the 
naturalist, that 
wherever a Four 
foot goes it leaves 
behind a little writ- 
ten account of its 
visit, its name, the 
time, the place 
whence it came, 
what it did, and 
when and whither 
it went away. We 
can find these ac 
counts and read 
them and thus Jearn 
of the numbers and 
kinds of our wild 
neighbors. These 
“manuscripts,”’ 
though I should 
rather perhaps call 
them ‘‘pedo- 
scripts,’ are, of 
course, the tracks 
which the animals 
leave in the mud, 
snow or dust. 
Each animal 
makes its own kind 
of track: no two 
make exactly the 
same. The track 
of a’Coon is never 
like that of a Fox, 
and the track of 
a Fox is readily 
distinguished from 
that of a Rabbit or 
small And 
more than that, the 
tracks of one’ Coon 
may differ fromthat 
of his own brother, 


Dog. 
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so that one can sometimes distinguish the tracks 
of a given individual, and by seeing it on different 
occasions get something like an insight into its 
life. Thus, a famous Grizzly in the West was 
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THE TRAILS OF A DOG WHEN 


known by his track. One of his toes had been 
cut off by a trap, and the difference that made 


in the mark was easy to see. 


To come nearer 


home, our common animals sometimes have un 


pleasant experiences with steel traps. 


The marks 


of these on their feet often add a peculiarity that 


identifies the animal; in other 
cases the track is extra large 
or small, or is crooked, but it 
always keeps the main features 
of its kind. The track of one 
sort of animal rarely need be 
mistaken for that of another, 
and the A B C of tracking is 
to learn the chief kinds of foot- 
marks that are to be found in 
your region, The way to learn 
tracks is to draw those that you 








find, always sketching 
right from Nature, never from 
memory, and it is always best 


to make them ex- 
actly life-size. 
cf 
HE snow is 
the best for 
tracking when 


them 


you wish to follow the animal a long way and see 


what it is doing. 
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DOG 


on the front. 


But the snow rarely gives a 
perfect individual track. 
The mud and the dry dust, 
if not too deep, are much 
better for details. I have 
tried many ways of getting 
records of tracks, and have 
some interesting results, 

especially among domestic 

animals. The Dog and Cat 
are the creatures whose 
tracks are likely to be first 
met with. But they are 
most aggravating subjects 
when one tries to get tracks 
from them. My first at- 
tempts were made with 
modeling-clay spread out 
thin on a tray; but both 

Dog and Cat would either 

bound over the tray or wrig- 

gle or squirm or scratch it 
in long furrows, and, in 
short, do anything but walk 

calmly across and leave a 

few good impressions. One 

cannot take the animal’s 
paw and make an imprint. 

That is sure to be wrong. 





spread it in a long corridor with 
the white side up, and the third 
went out and captured a large 
Tomcat. They now painted 
Tom’s feet with the lampblack 
and chased him up and down 
the corridor till he was half 
crazy. Whenever they could 
catch him they touched up his 
feet afresh and set him puffing 
and snorting over the paper. 
When they brought me the roll 
it was thickly spotted over with 
tracks — most of them mere 
smears. Some, where Tom 
had slipped, were 
six inches long. 
The first after 
each fresh paint- 
ing were too dark, 
and the last too 
faint, but still 


020. 


SP 


among the hundreds there were one or two good 
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DOG'S TRACK! 
RIGHT FRONT PAW 





DOG'S TRACK: 
RIGHT HIND PAW 


The creature must do it itself and in 
its own way, and the track is sure to be 
spoiled if the animal is hurt or scared 
Still, patience will surely win. 


“- 


GOOD track, once secured, can be 
cast in plaster and kept for future 

use. While following tracks in Nature 
one soon realizes that not more than 
one in a thousand of those made is per- 


fect. 


that most of them are spoiled. 
be taken for granted, therefore, that a 
good many will be made in the model 
ing wax or clay before getting a per- 
fect set showing all the details and 


characteristics. 


The accidents are so numerous 


A thin coat of dry flour, plaster, 
dust or other fine powder on a board 


gives a good impression, 


difficult to make record of, sketching 


and photographing being 


ways. 


I have got a Cat to make its 


own records by blacking its feet, then 
making it trot over some papers, and these are easier to 
read if the ink on the hindfeet be a different color from that 


ward before it is allowed to enter the house. 


GALLOPING 


A number of boys recently offered their help in 


getting a series of Cat paw prints. 
an idea of how to go about it. 
a general country store. 
a lot of lampblack to the 


I gave them 
Their father kept 
So while one boy mixed 
proper consistency, 


another helped himself to a roll of wall paper and 


It is well, also, to clean the animal’s feet after- 


g success aroused the boys to 
At the beginning their energy 
had far overtopped their 
discretion, but now dis- 
cretion dropped clear out 
of sight. They wished to 
beat their record, so they 
fairly soaked the Cat’s 
feet and legs in paint. 
‘Tom was, of course, thor 
oughly disgusted with the 
whole thing; he made a 
frantic jump and escaped 
through a transom, then 
upstairs and so ended his 
troubles; but he ran over 
a white bedspread, where 
he left a beautiful trail, 
after which the boys’ 
troubles began. 
~ 

\ OST Cats object 
! strenuously to hav- 
ing their feet blackened, 
and an easier way is to 
lay a large piece of lamp- 
blacked or printer’s-inked 
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It must alle 
but it is 
the only 
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paper so that the Cat will walk 
— over that first and then over the 
<= white paper. But these methods 
are not possible with wild ani- 
mals. They will have nothing 
<r. to do with your white and black 
os papers. Even in menageries 
< 


these are usually failures. It is 
very rarely that tracks in the 


ud are perfect enough or 


handy to be cast in plaster. As 


a 


matter of practice, I have 


found that sketching is the most reliable way. 
Of course the first animal tracks one is likely 


to see are those of 


are good to begin with. The Cat 


Dogs and Cats, and these 
is usually 


taken by the scientists as an example of a per 
fect animal. All 


its muscles and bones are of 


the highest type for ac- 
tivity and strength. Its 
track also affords a good 
study of what an animal’s 
track should be, and in 
studying it we should re- 
member that every curve 
and quirk has a history 
and a meaning. 

At first it seems that 
the toes are in two exact 
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pairs; 

but you will find that they are 
arranged much like the fingers 
of a hand. The Cat’s thumb 
is so short and set so high up 
that it leaves no track. The 
two middle fingers are nearly 
alike, but the inner of these 
is always a little longer, as 
with us; the two outer ones 
look alike, but again as with 
us, the one next the thumb is 
larger. 

On the hindfoot the Cat has 
but four toes, and these corre- 
spond nearly to the arrange- 
ment of those on the front foot. 


” 


HE Dog’s track differs from 
the Cat’s first in showing 

the claws. The Cat’s claws are 
perfect. They can be drawn 
back out of sight when not in 
use. The Dog’s are more like 
hoofs; they are always out, 
and leave their marks in the 
track. The trails of a Dogand 
Cat put together for compari- 
son are shown on this page. 
The first thing that strikes us 
is that the Cat walks as though 
it had two feet, whereas the 
Dog shows the doubling of the 
track at each step. Of course 
the Cat’s track was also 
doubled, but the hindfoot went 


exactly on the mark left by the front foot, so that 


there seems to be but one. 


This is perfect track- 


ing and it is a great advantage to the animals 


' 
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that must hunt for a living. 
reasons why this is so. 
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RED-SQUIRREL'S 
WINTER PALACE 


There are several 
A wagon whose hind 


wheels do not follow exactly the track of the front 
wheels is a hard wagon to draw in sand, mud or 


snow; so also 


is easier walking if the Cat 


going through snow or sand has learned to set the 
hindfeet in the mark made by the front feet. 

But there is another reason and a better one. 
The Cat sneaking through the underbrush after 


its prey must go in silence. 


It can see out of the 


corner of one eye where to set down the front feet 
so as not to crush a dry stick or leaf, but it can- 


not watch its hindfeet. 


Hlowever, it does not 


need to doso; the hindfeet are so well trained that 
they go exactly into the safe places already chosen 
for the front feet, and thus the Cat moves in 


(CONCLUDED 


ON PAGE 41 OF THIS ISSUE) 
































The Wisdom of New York 


HE wisest person in America is the 
New York man who has never 
traveled a hundred miles beyond the 
borders of his own city. To him travel 
is unnecessary, for whither would he 
travel? His city is at once the Alpha 
and Omega of human ken. The sun, 
for him, rises each morning just beyond 
the Brooklyn Bridge and sets each even- 
ing in the North River. There is a city 
or two beyond Jersey City Heights, he 
concedes. But these are ‘* provincial,’’ 
he explains. And, after all, these cities 
exist merely as supply nerves to his own city —all except 
Washington, perhaps. And the seat of Government is 
located there simply because there is not enough room 
for the buildings in his own 15xg city. In short, New 
York is America. To live outside of its domain is 
simply to camp out. And the few—the seventy and 
odd millions— who do live ‘* beyond the pale ’’ simply 
live to watch what New Yorkers do, how New Yorkers 
dress, what books New Yorkers read, what New 
Yorkers say. And then they do, dress, read and say 
the same. You see how simple it is. 


on 


HEN this New York man is quiet all is darkness 
over America. But once in a while his stock of 
knowledge becomes so great that it hurts him to carry it 
around, and then he gives a little of it to the country 
towns through which the railroads run in order to reach 
New York. And, presto! immediately all is light. 
The people in the suburbs drink in his concentrated 
wisdom, and the country is refreshed. Sometimes he 
lets go a few chunks of wisdom about women. And, 
of course, he knows much of woman. In fact, he 
knows the American woman thoroughly, and he knows 
her at first hand. He sees her amid the glacial and 
subdued surroundings of Broadway from Twenty-third 
Street to Thirty-fourth Street, and he Sees her in the 
corridor of a certain hyphenated hotel, which in itself is 
a veritable artery and centre of American feminine 
modesty and quiet womanhood. And why should he 
not be able, with so broad a sweep of the horizon, to 
discourse wisely about her? And he does. He says, 
for example, in a letter which he ‘‘ challenges ’’ me to 
answer, that it is simply amazing to him ‘‘ to observe 
on every hand the insincerity of the American woman”’ 
(‘* on every hand,’’ you see). Then he puts it squarely 
up to me: ‘‘ How do you account for this? How do 
you account for the fact that ninety per cent. of American 
women to-day live merely on the surface of things, and 
not only deliberately shun, but are flying from those 
great responsibilities of wifehood, motherhood and 
domesticity which make for the truest womanhood ?”’ 


ch 


F COURSE, I cannot account for it. How can Il? Ido 
not live in New York. The only man in the world 
who can account for such a ‘‘ fact,’’ it seems to me, is the 
man who can account for the question itself. The truth 
is, I have often tried to account for just such ‘‘ facts ’’ 
as this, and have invariably failed. They are beyond 
me. Only the other day I read, ina New York maga- 
zine of repute, the ‘‘ fact’’ written by a New York 
woman of ‘‘ unquestioned standing and intelligence ”’ 
(of course if she were otherwise she wouldn't live in 
New York), that ‘‘ seventy-five per cent. of American 
mothers do not know where their daughters spend their 
evenings’’! There’s another New York ‘“‘ fact’’ to 
account for. But I can’t account for it any more than | 
can account for the ‘‘ fact’? which a few months ago 
another New York “woman ‘‘of experience and 
undoubted sources of information’’ gave forth from a 
New York platform, that ‘‘ it is a fact that one-half of 
the American women of to-day are unhappily married, 
and would gladly throw off the yoke which binds them 
if they could.’’ You see, there is still another ‘*‘ fact.”’ 
But who can account for it? You can’t and I can’t. 
They are simply ‘‘ facts.” That’s all there is to it. 
The conclusion is simple enough. The American 
woman is going to the ‘‘demnition bow-wows.’”’ And 
the worst of it all is, there is no help for her. In not 
one of these instances was there any remedy suggested. 
The matter is simply hopeless. 
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F THERE were even the smallest glimmer of hope these 
New York seers would have discovered it. For in 

an editorial which I read in a New York paper only the 
other day it was plainly and conclusively proved that 
** the intelligence of the country is settled in New York.”’ 
Hence, hope must come from there. If these New York 
men and women, with their wide sweep of the horizon, 
cannot see hope for the American woman, pray who can ? 
If some other city presented these ‘‘ facts’’ we might 
find a possible ray of hope that they applied only to that 
city —that it was speaking for itself. But in the case of 
New York, we must not forget that ‘ itself’’ is America. 
In each instance, observe that these New York seers 


By Edward Bok 


speak of ‘‘ ninety per cent.,”’ or ‘* seventy-five per cent.,”’ 
or ‘‘ one-half’? of American womanhood. And, of 
course, this is correct. It is from New York that these 
things are seen, and what you see from New York 7s. 

I was at first naturally at a loss why my correspond- 
ent should have appealed to me to help him set 
these things right about the American woman until I 
saw that his letter was addressed to me at ‘' New 
York.’’ Of course, this slight error of locality was per- 
fectly excusable in view of the ‘* fact’? —another one — 
that ‘‘ the leading literary journal in America’’ (pub- 
lished in New York, of course) recently stated that 
‘* all the great American magazines are published and 
edited in or from New York City.”’ 

> 

NASMUCH, therefore, as I do not live in New York, 
‘* where all the intelligence of the country is settled,’’ 
and as this magazine is not published there, where 
‘* all the great American magazines are published and 
edited,’’ I do not sce how I can be expected to help my 
correspondent in the dilemma in which he finds the 
American woman as flying from ‘*‘ all that makes for the 
truest womanhood.”’ She is simply ‘* flying ’’: that is 
all. And if she w7// fly, I say let her fly. Perhaps 
she has become tired of walking along Broadway. If 
‘* ninety per cent. of American women to-day live 
merely on the surface of things,’’ why disturb them ? 
Perhaps they like the surface. Of course, it is possible 
that they may not be aware of the fact that they are on 
the ‘‘ surface of things.’’ If that is so, then the same 
keen perception that discovered their condition should 
tell them of their danger, or whatever ‘‘ living on the 
surface’? may mean to them. I don’t know. I didn’t 

know they were doing it, so how can I account for it ? 


+" 


HEN it comes to the ‘‘ insincerity of the American 
woman,’’ which my keen New York correspondent 
sees ‘‘ on every hand,”’ then I can be more vehement. 
That is a subject I know a litthke more about, for, having 
lived in New York for twenty-two years, and having 
by reason thereof imbibed some of the intelligence 
that is settled there, I can at least grasp the meaning of 
the word ‘‘ insincerity.’’ I am not placed at the same 
disadvantage as in the case of ‘‘ living on the surface of 
things,’’ for I don’t remember that the women did that 
when I lived in New York. That is, I never actually 
caught them in the act of doing it. But, as I say, I 
did live in New York long enough to join my corre- 
spondent in an intelligent, | might say a masterly, grasp 
of the meaning of ‘‘ insincerity.’’ Of course, it ought to 
be stopped, and stopped right away, too. Not for a 
moment should that sort of thing be tolerated, and 
it behooves every New York man to see to it that it 
isn’t tolerated. Of course, it is for New York to take 
the first step to stop this wave of ‘‘ insincerity,’’ and the 
moment she does take it in hand you will see how 
quickly the American woman will stop it, since we only 
live for the pleasure of doing what New York says we 
should do. 

I quite agree with my correspondent when, further in 
his letter, he says that ‘‘ it bodes ill for our children 
when their mothers lead lives of insincerity.’’ It does, 
indeed—and for our children’s children, too. Well 
may my correspondent ask, ‘* What will become of our 
children?” Blessed if I know. They’ll all grow insin- 
cere like their mothers, I suppose. Of course, then 
we'll have a pretty mess on our hands. But what is to 
be done?) Why not do as my correspondent goes on 
to say: ‘‘ Let’s take it vigorously in hand.’’ That's it, 
‘*Jet’s.”’ Only I cannot quite make out from his sen- 
tence whether he means that the American woman 
or the insincerity ought to be taken in hand. But one 
or the other certainly should, and perhaps he will allow 
me the privilege of the choice. 

ep 

UT in our keen anxiety to take the American woman 
in hand, or the ‘‘ insincerity,’ we should not over- 
look the other ‘‘ fact’’ that ‘‘ seventy-five per cent. of 
American mothers do not know where their daughters 
spend their evenings.’’ It is true that my correspond- 
ent did not make this discovery, but he ought to know 
about it. For that is all wrong. Certainly it is the 
privilege of every mother to know where her daughter 
spends her evenings. The daughters should tell their 
mothers. Why not? Why isn’t that the solution of this 
evil? Why not make the daughters tell their mothers ? 
If they refuse it will only be necessary for the Mayor of 
New York City to issue an order directing that every 
daughter in America sha// tell her mother. For what 
else, pray, did the people of America elect a man of the 
character of Seth Low to the Mayoralty of New York 
City if not for such emergencies as this? The daughters 
of America must be stopped in this mad tendency. The 
intelligent New York lady who discovered this dire 
‘**fact’’ was perfectly right when she added : ‘‘ Shame 
upon the American mother that this can be said of her !”’ 

It is a Shame —an outrageous shame. 


ND after New York fixes this matter up, then it must 
certainly do something for that ‘* one-half of 
American women,’’ you know, ‘‘ who are unhappily mar- 
ried,’ and who would ‘‘ gladly throw off the yoke.’’ 
Why not do something with these husbands — anything ! 
Why not keep them riding in and out of the New York 
Central tunnel? Or make them live in one of the hotels 
adjacent to the subway operations? Then their wives 
would stand a pretty even chance of having a pleasant 
surprise sprung on them some beautiful morning by 
finding that the railroad or the subway contractors had 
thrown off their ‘‘ yokes’’ for them, and thrown them 
for sure, too. 

Technically speaking, I have no right to venture these 
humane suggestions, living, as I do, in Philadelphia. 
But I do so only because New York seems to have run 
dry of remedies for the evils which her seers discover. 
This is the more strange because New York has rarely 
been known to be destructive without being constructive 
at the same timé. And it would indeed be a pity if her 
insight into the American woman should fail her this time 
of suggesting what to do for her. With ‘* all the intelli- 
gence settled in New York,’’ there must surely be some 
one who can meet the occasion. With something the 
matter with 215 per cent. —gv, 75 and 50 make 215—of 
the womanhood of America, and with our children 
threatened in the bargain, it is not for New York to 
stop thinking now. It calls for much thinking, it is 
true. But then, when New York thinks, gracious ! 
To see New York in the act of thinking is a sight, 
I tell you! That alone is worth traveling miles to 
see —to say nothing of seeing her latest improvement 
in having horse-cars on the streets ! 


om 


WISH, too, that while New York sat thinking these 
things out she might see if she cannot in some 
way arrange that the American woman should learn how 
to dress. For | saw in ano less prominent New York 
authority than ‘‘ The Herald’’ the other day that ‘‘the 
New York woman is the only woman in America who 
has learned to dress herself and appear in public prop- 
erly.’’ This may seem not so vital as the other ques- 
tions at first glance, but when you carefully study the 
flawless diction of that sentence and its full meaning, it 
will gradually come home to you that it is really a ques- 
tion of public morals, and one of the gravest impor- 
tance. If the women whom cruel Fate has destined 
shall live outside of New York do not know how to 
dress themselves, it is high time they should learn. And 
even more vital is the awful picture which comes to the 
mind in the gentle allusion that only the New York 
woman knows how to ‘‘ appear in public properly.’’ 
So grave a matter is not to be lightly passed over. We 
owe it to the young at least that women, no matter 
where they live, shall ‘‘ appear in public properly.” 
Simply because a woman does not live in New York is 
no excuse why she should appear in public improperly. 
Of course she cannot be expected to appear as ‘* prop- 
erly’’ as the New York woman, but she should at least 
try. But first of all she must learn how to dress herself 
before she appears in public at all. 


‘ 


on 


EANTIME, while New York sits deep in thought, scan- 
ning the horizon, it behooves us who are camping 
out in the back country to wait and listen for the Empire 
voice. For she is the Empire City, with an area so vast 
that the chief joy of her people is to live in high apart- 
ment-houses, so that they can daily see and overlook 
the greatness of their city. They pay high for this, but 
New Yorkers purposely live high so that they can think 
high thoughts, which accounts for their blocks and 
blocks of magnificent free libraries! And as she has 
solved other problems, so will she solve these new 
questions which are now throbbing the minds of her 
seers. But we must give her time. Big bodies move 
slowly. And New York is’ big. New York is 
America — not the United States, but America — includ- 
ing allthe new colonies. Everything you can see on the 
map, in fact. Now, that is not an area easily governed. 
But, with her superior foresight, and hindsight, and 
insight—and all the other kinds of sights which New 
York alone has—she will tell us what to do about that 
215 per cent. of American womanhood. 


¢ 


on 


REAT is New York! The Empire City of more than 
three million souls, with an Empire of seventy-four 
million hanging on to ‘‘all the intelligence settled 
there’’ for wisdom and for light! And when she says 
‘* Let there be light’ on other places than on Broadway 
there will be light. Then there will be no more ‘‘ insin- 
cerity of woman”’ ; she will no longer ‘‘ live on the sur- 
face of things’’; she will stop flying from wifehood, 
motherhood and domesticity; millions of unhappy wives 
shall be made free—and, greatest of all, seventy-five 
per cent. of American mothers will know where their 
daughters spend their evenings. They will, for a posi- 
tive fact. 
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Mr. MN, abie s Lit erary iy / alks 


HE reading habit, intelligently formed and 
patiently adhered to, insures in time an 
education of the most vital sort. All men 

Cay and women who are really educated are 
self-educated. Schools can do much, but 
the best thing the schools can do is to 

develop those habits of mind which enable a man to go 
on from the point at which the work of the schools ends. 
The function of the university, the most advanced of the 
schools, is to show man how to educate himself. No 
addition is made to knowledge in any field until a man 
starts out for himself, and uses, in his own way, the 
materials with which teachers have made him familiar 
and the tools which they have put in his hands. 

The man or woman who knows how to read intelli- 
gently may have lacked regular training, but need not 
therefore lack education of the most fruitful kind. 
Access to books is an open door to wide knowledge, to 
a disciplined mind, and to immense extension and vari- 
ety of interests. But promiscuous, miscellaneous read- 
ing has no educational influence and often is mere waste 
of time. There is no training of the mind in omnivorous 
devouring of books, taken up at random, read in haste, 
and put down to be forgotten the moment the next 
volume is in hand. Many people suppose they 
show signs of intellectual activity in devouring a 
multitude of books, when, in fact, they are simply 
nervous, restless and lacking in mental activity. 


P 
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FIRST STEP TO PROFITABLE READING 


T IS necessary, in the first place, to realize the 
value of time. The people are few who have 
no time for reading; some people have too much, 
and many have a great deal more than they take 
account of. The man who knows the value of 
ten minutes has gone a long way toward making 
himself rich in mind. 

Thrift of time is as necessary as thrift of money, 
and he who knows how to save time has learned 
the secret of accumulating educational oppor- 
tunity. If you have ten minutes in the morning, 
ten minutes in the afternoon, and ten minutes in 
the evening, put them together by using them for 
one purpose and you have half an hour: put these 
half hours together and in the course of a week 
you have three hours and a half; and three hours 
and a half a week, patiently utilized, are sufficient 
for making the acquaintance of a great group of 
books or learning a language. Men who regard 
it as sinful to waste money, waste time with a 
prodigal’s lavishness because they do not under- 
stand the value of short periods of time; society 
is full of people who might enrich themselves an 
hundredfold and make their lives immensely more 
interesting if they learned this commonplace truth, 


HOW TO FORM THE READING HABIT 


iN ORDER to organize odd minutes into fruitful 
hours one must have a consistent scheme and 
keep the means of carrying it out within reach. Too many 
people read the books which come in their way instead 
of putting themselves in the way of getting the right 
books. ‘They buy and borrow without thought or plan 
because they do not understand that reading ought to 
be a resource as well asa recreation. Decide in advance 
what books you will read, and do not take up with 
those which drift in your direction. Do not burden 
yourself with a scheme so extensive that it discourages 
you; do not, at the start, plan courses of reading so 
vast that you are weighed down with their magnitude. 
If you have never read for enrichment as well as for 
pleasure, begin in a quiet and easy way by planning to 
read consecutively a few books in some field which 
interests you. 

Follow the line of least resistance; if you enjoy biog- 
raphy, buy or borrow a few good biographies; if history 
attracts you, take up 
Mr. Fiske’s fascinat- 
ing volumes and read 
them in proper order; 
if you are drawn to- 
ward fiction, plan to 
read half a dozen 
novels of the best 
kind ; if you care for 
poetry, get one of the 
small volume edi- 
tions of Shakespeare, 
Tennyson, Browning 
and carry a volume in 
your pocket. Read 
your newspaper for 
the news, and discard 
the matter it presents 
which is of no con- 
cern to you. When 
you have made your 
plan, keep your book 
so near that when the 
odd ten minutes ican dali 
come you need not DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
lose one of them. 

When you have formed the reading habit in the right 
way the time you spend on the street cars, in ferry- 
boats, on journeys, in waiting for others, will constitute 
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To Authors and Publishers 


In connection with his work for this magazine, all the books written 
about are of Mr. Mabie’s personal selection. In this choice he is left 
absolutely free, and in no respect whatever is this selection influenced 
by the editor of THE LapieSs’ HOME JOURNAL. Authors and publishers 
will, therefore, kindly refrain from sending any books, intended for 
review, to the office of this magazine. 


The Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 





your chance for going to college, or of keeping up the 
education begun in college. Nine-tenths of those who 
are bewailing absence of opportunity are simply blind 
to the opporiunities which lie within their reach; for the 
chief difference between men does not lie in difference 
of opportunity but in difference of ability to recognize 
an opportunity when it appears. 


oy 
THE RIGHT WAY TO READ A BOOK 


HEN you have your book in your hand forget that 
there is any world outside its pages, for the edu- 
cational value of reading depends largely on the habit 
of attention. Many people hold detective memories 
responsible for their inability to retain what they read or 
see; as a matter of fact, the ability to remember 
depends largely on the concentration of mind, or fixed 
attention to the matter in hand. Most of us half see the 
things we look at, and half read the books in our hands ; 
half our mind is engaged and the other half attends to 
other matters, and the result is a vague and imperfect 
impression, instead of a clean, clear, sharply outlined 
image in the memory. Fasten yourself on the page, 
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MRS. EDITH WHARTON 


and the page will leave a clear imprint on the mind. 
Mental power and power of work depend largely on 
concentration. He who can give his whole mind to 
a subject can make a cable car his private library and 
do in an hour what a man of wandering mind must take 
a day to accomplish ; he can do his work four times as 
well, and he can do four times as much of it. The 
explanation of Mr. Gladstone’s capacity for work in 
different fields lay largely in his ability to concentrate 
his full power on the matter in hand, no matter what 
was going on about him. He who develops this power 
makes himself independent of his surroundings. 


TWO BOOKS OF REAL AMERICAN LIFE 


|F AN open-minded foreigner were seeking to get at the 

spirit and quality of American life those things 
which are characteristic of it and bring out its essen- 
tial differences from older and more rigidly organized 
societies — Dr. Booker T. Washington’s ‘*‘ Up from 
Slavery’? and Mr. Jacob’ Riis’s ‘* Making of an 
American’? would be quite invaluable to him. These 
modern wonder-books, recalling the old-time stories of 
the magicians who wrought marvelous results with the 
most insignificant means, are not only autobiogra- 
phies of very interesting men; they are also in a very 
real sense autobiographies of a nation, chapters in the 
history of its true life, revelations of the ways in which 
it makes a new order of men and a new kind of career. 
There are, in our time, no more striking and helpful 
stories than these plain statements of actual happenings 
in the experience of two men still comparatively young, 
who have formed themselves on American models and 
developed themselves by means of American oppor- 
tunities. In both books there is a freedom in speaking 
of personal matters, a frankness of self-revelation, which 
give the stories not only the force of reality, but the 
intimacy of personal narrative. They are rare examples 
of free talk about self without the taint of egotism. And 
both books possess the interest of dealing with con- 
ditions which are novel and picturesque; they are stories 
of adventure in terms of modern life ; and they are also 
textbooks for the study of American youth. 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVELIST 


T= range of human experience and the wide differ- 

ences of ae in conditions are brought very clearly 
into view if one turns from these rec ords of conte mpo- 
raneous experience in the New World to Mrs, Edith 
Wharton’s latest story, ‘*‘ The Valley of Decision.’’ If 
Doctor Washington and Mr. Riis represent men of action 
using the pen for definite ends, Mrs. Wharton is the 


accomplished artist, to 
whom the art of writing 
is an end in itself. 

She is a trained work- 
man, with a passion for 
giving her work the touch 
of perfection. The artis- 
tic instinct which prompts 
her to refine, to polish, to 
give language not only 
precision, but that distinc- 
tion which is partly a 
matter of skill and partly 
an endowment of spirit, 
directs her interest 
chiefly to old and ripe 
social forms, t) ancient 
and highly organized 
societies. 

In a number of recent short stories she has shown the 
charm of Italian life, and a rare skill in describing it. 
Her earlier work has led up by natural gradation to this 
long and striking piece of fiction. Her first book of 
short stories, ‘‘ Crucial Instances,’’ made it clear that 

she cared chiefly for the subtle and perplexing 
problems of life and character, and that she had 
natural as well as trained skill in dealing with 
them. In her second book, ‘* The ‘Touchstone,’ 
she worked out what is commonly .called a 
psychological motive with insight, and with ~ 
delicate and sensitive art which is essentially < 
highly developed skill in suggestion, in oe cn Mh 
out clearly elusive shadings of mood and elusive 
states of feeling. ‘* The Valley of Decision”’ is a 
natural growth of Mrs. Wharton’s art ; it is longer, 
stronger in many ways than anything she has 
done before. It is, at the same time, a study of 
temperament and of a society full of contrasts: 
the portrait of a high-minded man, capable of 
great sacrifices, whose career is arrested and his 
free development baffled by lack of clear decision, 
of the ability to choose between two courses ot 
action when he sees clearly the difficulties in 
both courses ; and the picture of a society polished, 
urbane, cultivated and elegant, and, at the same 
time, frivolous, heartless, corrupt and helpless in 
the face of the great Revolutionary movement 
which was filling all Europe with restlessness and 
which broke like a tempest in France at the close 
of the eighteenth century. 

Mrs. Wharton deals with the secondary forces of 
life rather than with its decisive convictions ; she is 
a student of moods rather than of the influence of 
action on character ; she belongs therefore to the 
class of writers who deal with the subtleties of 
experience rather than with its decisive moments. 


Se 
THE POETRY OF STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


HEN Mr. Stephen Phillips’s first volume of 
verse appeared several years ago there were 
three or four poems in it which had the ring of 
true feeling. So much contemporary verse is pretty 
or sentimental or monotonously correct in form and 
utterly lifeless that such a fresh and deep study of human 
love as ‘‘ Marpessa’’ impressed people with a sense of 
something real and vital. Then came a series of 
poetical dramas, beginning with ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca,’ 
tollowed by ‘* Herod,’’ and now, after a fitting interval, 
by ‘‘ Ulysses.’? The qualities of these dramas are 
poetical imagination, distinction of style and freshness 
of feeling in combination with self-control and the fine 
reticence of a sensitive nature, 

The three dramas are far apart in the material with 
which they deal. The familiar Italian tragedy is told 
with delicate beauty, and abounds in lines which one 
cannot forget ; the story of the Judean ruler is the most 
dramatic of the group of plays; while the tale of ‘‘Ulysses,”’ 
which the world knows by heart, has a noble simplicity 
quite in keeping with 
its theme. 

Mr. Phillipsis one of 
the few men now writ- 
ing verse whose work 
cannot be left unread. 

Mr. Edwin Mark- 
ham has suffered 
from the overzealous 
attention of the news- 
papers; one of his 
earlier poems hap- 
pening to possess 
what is known as 

‘timely interest.’ 
The judicious, who 
shrink from great 
publicity in connec- 
tion with an art so 
rare and beautiful as 
poetry, were grieved, 
and many, doubtless, 
turned away from 
‘* The Man with the 

MR. JACOB RIIS Hoe’’ as a piece of 
pretentious rhetoric. 

Mr. Markham sometimes forces the note, and some 
of his verses which celebrate labor are strained and con- 
ventional; but he has genuine gifts, and his latest vol- 
ume, ‘‘Lincoln and Other Poems,’’ contains lines of 
great beauty. At his best he has a large manner signifi- 
cant of real power. There is the note of New World 
vitality, reverence for man and faith in his destiny — the 
note which suggests the poetry of a new age. 
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MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS 
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We make immense quantities, buy 
materials economically and are thus 
able to sell Radcliffe Shoes at a 
dollar less than you would expect. 


They are $2.50 a pair in all styles. 


Radcliffe Shoes for women are 
really high-grade shoes, such as are 
sold for $3.50 everywhere. 


Save the dollar. 



































Women who wear 
them are never done 
wondering over the com- 
bination of style, comfort, 
quality and economy in 








Radcliffe 


Shoes for Women 








$2.50 


The style illustrated is a patent leather fox 
e made in imitation turn edge on the 

niversity last with a black kid or box 
kid top, and with either French heel or 
Military. Should your dealer not have 
Radcliffe Shoes send us his name and we 
will tell you who does and send you a 
book showing Radcliffe styles. 





THE RADCLIFFE 
SHOE CO. 
Boston, Mass. 























“The Rennert” 


OF BALTIMORE 


(Via Pennsylvania or B. & O. R. R. from any 
part of the United States) 


The Foremost Hotel of the South 


Ideal in Management 


ws HE RENNERT ” is THE hotel of ‘‘The 
Monumental City;’? which holds Johns 
Hopkins University, the seat of the 
American Hierarchy of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Woman's College, Peabody Institute, 
Walter’s Art Gallery, Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Washington Monument, Maryland Institute, six 
theatres, and Druid Hill Park, with its celebrated 
drives extending into the famous Green Spring 
Valley! Baltimore is convenient to Washington 
(only 40 minutes), and is the terminal point of the 
Boston, Savannah, West Indiaand South American 
steamers, as well as several trans-Atlantic lines. 
Baltimore is the natural pausing-point for tour- 
ists between Florida and the North, and *“* THE 
RENNERT” alone provides the comforts to 


which they are accustomed. 


“THE RENNERT’’ has made Terrapin and 
Chesapeake Bay Game and Oysters Famous. 


Every Progressive Accessory of Luxurious Hotel 
Life Provided. 




















One of the Leading Hotels at 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Are you going to Atlantic City this year? 
Or, do you contemplate a trip East? ‘he Infor- 
mation Bureau of The Wiltshire will be glad 
to assist you in laying out an itinerary and in 
giving information concerning railroad rates 
from any part of the United States or Canada, 
hotel expenses, etc., at principal points of 
interest. Nocharge. Write to us concern- 
ing your summer plans. Our suggestions 
may save money for you. 


8. §&. PHOEBUS, Proprietor 

Formerly of Hygeia Hotel, 

Old Point Comf»rt, 
Va. 



































For the Lawn 
or Balcony 


Does away with unsightly Posts 
and dangerous pulley lines. Ask 
your Hardware Dealer for them. 
Over 200,000 in use. Send for 
Catalogue O. We pay the freight. 
HILL DRYER COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Miss Hadley’s Needlework Lessons 


FLOWER PARTLY WORKED 


ARIE ANTOINETTE lace 
M is composed of braids, 
cords, rings and stitches 
in varying designs appliquéd toa 
foundation of net. Its making 
may be easily accomplished by 
exercising patience, neatness and 
good taste. It is used extensively 
for bedspreads, curtains, bureau- 
scarfs, sofa-pillows, etc. 

The illustrations on this page 
show a floral basket design for a 
vestibule-door curtain completed, 
the various materials and stitches 
used in carrying out the design, 
and the assembling of same, nec- 
essary to make the curtain. 

The braids, cords and rings 
make the pattern. The principal 
work after the assembling of the 
lace proper is in appliquéing the 
same to the net. 


BEGUN AND COMPLETE 


The design illustrated for a 
vestibule curtain measures about 
28 x 15 inches over all. The 
working pattern is first basted to 
strong heavy wrapping-paper or 
cloth. To form the leaves and 
buds pieces of braid 3 to3 % inches 
long are doubled and sewed to- 
gether and then basted to pattern 
wrong side up (see cut of leaf). 
The cord is then fastened to the 
buds and leaves forming a stem, 
the ends of which are secured to 
prevent unraveling. 

Be careful to baste all braids to 
the lines on the pattern, overhand- 
ing where necessary, especially in 
the flowers, leaves and buds. 

The stitches in the flowers are 
worked with heavy linen thread, 
with the Brussels stitch in two 
opposite openings. 





LEAF BEGUN AND COMPLETED 


A Series of Six Lessons: By Sara Hadley 


ANTOINETTE 



























PART OF ERAID BASTED 





METHOD OF APPLYING THE NET 


VESTIBULE CURTAIN 


WHEN FINISHED 





The Brussels stitch is simply a 
buttonhole stitch worked loosely 
but with regularity. Its beauty 
depends upon the evenness of the 
work. The other openings are 
filled with Sorrento bars as fol- 
lows: Cover the space to be filled 
in with lines of thread about an 
eighth of an inch apart; then form 
cross lines, intersecting those 
already made, passing alternately 
under and over them; work a ro- 
sette on every spot where two lines 
cross by working over and under 
the two lines four or five times, 
Then twist the threads twice 
around the groundwork thread 
and begin to form another rosette 
at the crossing thread, and so on. 

If the worker prefers to dispense 
with the stitches a solid braid rose 
may be substituted for the flower. 


BRAIDS AND CORDS 


The lace completed, the net is 
laid over and carefully tacked to 
it to prevent shifting, and ap 
pliquéd with the Marie Antoinette 
stitch, a long sewing stitch witha 
knotted loop as in buttonholing 
This done, take out all the bast- 
ings and remove lace from pattern. 
The right side of the work will 
then appear. Press on the net side 
with a hot iron over a damp cloth 

All Marie Antoinette lace is 
made in the same manner. 

Nothing can exceed in beauty 
these modern laces if they are 
made with good materials, and 
care is taken to make the stitch 
exact and the design in keeping 
with the stitch. 

The second lesson, in the next 
issue of THE JOURNAL, will tell how 
to make ‘‘ Needle Point Lace.’’ 





SORRENTO BARS 
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R.H. Macy &Co. 


6th Avenue and 14th Street 
NEW YORK 
Ba 
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colling! were geeds trying to extend | - 
at retail for cash} our mail order busi- 
than any house in} ess.” The items 
quoted below were 
specially selected to arouse your interest. 
Every one represents matchless value, 
If the variety contains anything you need 
you may count yourself a gainer in cash 
by ordering it. 

We can supply almost every need at 
an average saving of one-third. 


wre «=Sd LHe 6 Neat-Handed Girl emecqc: || Black Atl-wool Cashmere, 


In which to carry jewels. Use three-quarters of a 
The linen case covers a yard of edging and half 40 inches wide, worth 45c.; at 29¢ 
chamois bag. . : 


By Jeannette Weir a yard of linen. 














FOR THE DRESSING-TABLE 


To make this scarf use half a yard of double-width sheer white lawn, and a piece of Honiton braid for the 
outline work. Arrange the toilet articles on the dressing-table so that the bowknots show between. A 
pretty effect is obtained by placing a long, narrow pincushion in front, or at the back of the centre bow. 
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Black Mohair Brilliantine, high lus- 
tre, 45 inches wide, worth 65c.; at 49c. 

Black and Colored All-wool Alba- 
tross, 45 inches wide, worth 75c.; at 59c. 

Black and Colored Double-warped, 
hard-twisted Storm Serge, pure wool, 
sponged and shrunk, 45 inches wide, 
worth 65c.; at 49c. 

Black and Colored Storm Cheviot, 
every thread wool, sponged and 
shrunk by steam, 45 inches wide, 
worth 75c.; at 59c. 


Black India Silk, 32 inches wide, 


ideal for sum- 
mer dresses aud waists, worth 65c.; 49¢ 
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. Black Taffeta Silk, 27 inches wide, 
; es ¥ worth 85c.; at 69c. Black Taffeta 
NEAnyNeIOTsa a Silk, 36 inches, worth $1.25; at 99c. 
Te Sean Bie RN Bonnet’s Black Taffeta Silk, rich, 
—_ pure dye, 23 inches wide, worth $1.15; 
at S3c. 
Imported Black Satin, pure dye; 
A NEW IDEA ANOTHER NOVELTY fine, soft finish, 21 inches wide, 
For a pillow-sham is carried out in this one, which In pillow-shams Is shown in this design in linen worth $1.75 ; at $1.49. 
has a centre of dotted Swiss, with a border of 


lawn. The embroidered sprays should match 


embroidered and plain Swiss. the design of the edging used for the ruffle. Colored Silk-faced Satin 
| FOR A SUMMER EVENING ’ 


0 i *hec ri > "res thite € i 
, White pongee, écru lace and white satin : ‘ a — = ide, b i sl white » and thirty 
| baby ribbon were used to make this becom- other shades, worth 60¢ »5 al 4ge. 
ing scarf. The fringe is five inches deep. All-silk Satin, 21 inches wide, 


white, cream-tinted and ivory, worth 
$1.35; at $1.19. 

All-silk Taffeta, 19 inches wide, one 
hundred colors, worth 8oc.; at 69c. 


Women’s Walking Skirts, 


made of fine melton cloth, seven gore 
flounce, each gore finished with corded 
tuck, tapering to a point —black, gray, 


Oxford and blue, worth $7.50; 
Pe ae ee ee ae Seer ra ' $5.49 


Children’s High-neck Dresses, made of 
sheer white lawn, yoke of dainty Valen- 
ciennes lace and tucks, finished with lace- 
edged, hemstitched bertha, collar and sleeves 
trimmed with lace and ribbon beading; full 
skirt, deep hem, finished with four rows of 
cluster tucks, sizes 4 to 14 years, worth 
$4.00; at $2.61. 


‘ 
Women’s Waists, mde of pure 
? Taffeta silk; 
front, back, bishop sleeves and stock 
collar, tucked and hemstitched, black, 
A LIGHT AND AIRY CUSHION A DAINTY HANDKERCHIEF FOR A SUMMER BRIDE white and colors, worth $4.00 ; $2 99 
This adjustable cushion cover is made of white dotted Three yards of insertion, two yards Use white Swiss having large dots for the cover, and at. ee IS! Pe Se es el ee . 
| Swiss. The dots are embroidered in blue silk, and the and a quarter of lace, and one-sixth plain Swiss for the ruffles, of this summer cushion. The W omen’s petticoats, made of black Taffeta 
plain Swiss ruffle is briar-stitched in the same color. of a yard of linen are required. wreaths and briar-stitching are worked in green silk. silk, umbrella-shaped ruffle, finished with 
three small ruffles, worth $6.00; at $4.99. 


Women’s Imported Ingrain 
Lisle Thread Hose; pain, Riche- 


3 lieu or Rem- 
brandt ribbed, sold elsewhere from 
35c. to 50c.; our price * 29¢ 
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Women’s Imported Hose and Men’s Half 
Hose, Lisle ‘Vhread and line Cotton, fancy 
| hand-embroidered designs on plain black 
grounds, worth 60c.; at 44c. 


| Men’s Unlaundered Shirts, 


made in our own factory of Utica Non- 
pareil muslin, solid three-ply linen bosom, 
linen neck- and wrist-bands, hand-made 
buttonholes, superior to any $1.00 

Shirt we’ve ever seen ; our price 68c¢ 





decked 


¥, 


Men’s Laundered Shirts, made in our own 
factory of best-grade figured percale, new- 
est and neatest designs, fast colors; worth 
$1.50; at 94c. 


Whitely Exercisers, »"™><sr 3 


size, adver- 
tised at $5.00; our price, $3.89. 


20th Century Striking Bags, 


advertised at $8.50; our price, $6.74. 

R. H. Macy & Co.’s “‘Big Value” 
Box of Stationery, containing 5 quires 
of high-grade paper and one hundred 
envelopes, 36c. 


Haviland’s Fine Limoges 
Transparent China Dinner Sets, 


100 pieces, 
including soup tureen, lovely flower 
decorations, handles stippled 
with gold, worth $30.00; at. . $23.87 

Transparent Austrian China Dinner 


Sets, same number of pieces and sim- 
ilar decorations, $14.87. 
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TULIP DESIGN FOR A WINDOW CURTAIN cm Glass “mee and Fruit Rowte, Sie 
met - sta n designs. 
Plain white scrim, which may be purchased at any dry-goods shop, was used for work border an inch and three-quarters. Pull eleven threads for each row and = $6.00 ; pA cut ote 3 -? 
the foundation of this curtain. It may be made for the full length of a window, leave eleven in between. The design is made of white Japanese grass linen, 
or for a lower sash curtain. The hem is an inch and a half wide, and the drawn- which, after being closely basted on the scrim, is outlined with Honiton braid. 
. 
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If You Think of Getting Married 


ALF the fun in preparing for a 
wedding is in following the 
old customs, and in weaving 
curious bits of superstition 
into the plans. Every 
country has contributed 
something, for the modern 
bride is not so particular 
where a custom comes from 

as she is about its special significance. 

The time of the year has much to do with 
influencing the luck of bride and groom. 
* Marry in Lent, 
You'll live to repent,” 

says an old rhyme, but a very lucky time is 

during the forty days immediately following 

Easter Day. The best time of all, though, is 

June, because it is the name-month of the 

goddess Juno, who takes all women under 

her protection, and has the proverbial femi- 
nine interest in weddings. 
Another rhyme foretells each month’s luck: 





“Marry when the year is new, 
Always loving, kind and true. 
When February birds do mate 
You may wed, nor dread your fate. 
If you wed when March winds blow, 
Joy and sorrow both you'll know. 
Marry in April when you can, 

Joy for maiden and for man, 
Marry in the month of May, 

You will surely rue the day. 
Marry when June roses blow, 
Over land aud sea you ll go. 
They who in July do wed 

Must labor always for their bread. 
Whoever wed in August be, 
Many a change are sure to see. 
Marry in September’s shine, 
Your living will be rich and fine. 
If in October you do marry, 

Love will come, but riches tarry. 
If vou wed in bleak November 
Only joy will come, remember. 
When December's snows fall fast, 
Marry, and true love will last.”’ 


As to the day of the week: 


** Mondav for health, 
‘Tuesday for wealth, 
Wednesday the best day of all; 
Thursday for losses, 
Friday for crosses, 
And Saturday no luck at all.” 


es 
Something Old and Something New 
OST brides long for fair weather for their 
wedding day because of the old saying, 
‘* Blest be the bride the sun shines on’’; but 
the rainy-day bride may console herself with 
the fact that in some countries the bride prays 
for rain, taking it as an omen that all her 
tears are shed before marriage, and that there 
will be none after. The Germans say a new 
joy comes with every raindrop. 
Every bride should have in her trousseau, 
and, if possible, wear at her wedding, 
“ Something old, something new, 


Something borrowed, something blue, 
And a gold dollar in her shoe.” 


There is a particular meaning in each thing 
mentioned: ‘‘ Something old,’’ something 
from the old life to insure dutiful memories; 
‘something new,’’ because of her starting 
upon a new life, when to wear all old clothes 
would condemn her to be poor all her life; 
** something borrowed,’’ a play upon the old 
meaning of borrow, which is ‘‘ pledge,’ and 
probably originally meant the wedding ring 
itself; ‘‘ something blue,’’ as a sign of con- 
stancy, and the “‘gold dollar’’ to insure wealth. 

The bride’s veil was originally a fine, trans- 
parent piece of cloth held over the couple 
during theceremony. Later, it was held only 
over the bride ‘‘ to hide her blushes,’’ until 
finally it became part of her attire. 
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What the Different Colors Indicate 

hy universal fashion of wearing white is 

not as old as it is often thought to be. 
While it was the custom in the earliest times 
the present fashion dates back only to about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
Before that, yellow and pink and red —espe- 
cially a brilliant crimson—were the favorite 
colors for the wedding dress. Mary Stuart 
created quite a sensation when she was mar- 
ried in white and blue. The blue had a relig- 
ious significance, as an old custom demanded 
that every girl named Mary should wear blue 
—the color sacred to the Virgin Mary. 

The symbolism of color enters largely into 
the calculations in deciding decorations and 
the bridesmaids’ gowns. Some brides carry 
out the idea in their favors by giving the 
jewel that in the old days stood for a color 
and shared its significance. 

Violet means dignity, and the amethyst 
is highly prized as an amulet to keep friend- 
ship and love. 


By Blanche W. Fischer 


Blue means constancy, truth and friend- 
ship, and is represented by the sapphire, 
although the ‘‘ forget-me-not’’ stone, the tur- 
quoise, and even turquoise-matrix, have 
claims for recognition. 

Green symbolizes hope, joy, youth, and is 
represented by the emerald, which is fabled 
to change color if the love changes. 

Yellow—the topaz—wisdom and glory, 
but jealousy, too, except for the November 
born. 

Red, for courage and intense love. Its 
emblem is the ruby. 

White, for youth, freshness and innocence; 
represented by pearls and diamonds. 
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Orange Blossoms Symbolize Prosperity 
RIDESMAIDS and groomsmen have been 
important features for so long a time 
that the origin of the custom is decidedly un- 
certain. In Anglo-Saxon times, however, the 
groomsmen led the bride to church, while the 
bridesmaids led the groom. Often, too, the 
musicians walked before the bride to church, 
playing as they went: 
‘* The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red as a rose is she 
Nodding their heads, 
tefore her go 
The merry minstrelsie.”’ 


The giving of gloves by the bride and 
groom to their attendants is a survival of a 
curious old custom. If some trifling service 
had been rendered, of so personal a nature 
that the doer could not be actually paid for it, 
a pair of gloves was the proper acknowledg- 
ment. Sometimes they were lined with money 
or gifts. 

The lucky wedding flowers are orange- 
blossoms, symbolical of ‘‘ a prosperous life.’’ 
They were first brought from the Holy Land 
by pilgrims, so that they have also a religious 
significance. Rosemary was accounted lucky 
in Shakespeare’s day, and supposed to insure 
the lasting memories of the wedding day. 

“ There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance.” 

Laurels were used as decorations to signify 
the triumph of love, and the more recent use 
of palms has probably this significance in 
addition to its religious symbolism. 
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Origin of the Wedding Ring 
HE ancients, Pliny among the rest, be- 
lieved that a delicate nerve ran directly 
from the ‘‘ ring-finger’’ to the heart, and that 
the ring placed on that finger was very closely 
connected with the heart. 

In early Christian marriages the bride- 
groom put the ring first on the bride’s thumb, 
then on the first finger, then on the second, 
and, last of all, on the third, saying as he 
did: ‘‘ In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’’ The thumb 
and first two fingers represented the Trinity, 
the next finger was the one the ring was left 
on, to show that, next to God, a woman’s 
duty was to her husband. 

The ring itself is the subject of quaint his- 
torical facts and endless superstitions. It 
was probably chosen as the symbol of mar- 
riage more for convenience than anything 
else. Any other ornament either has to be 
taken off or is not in sight of the wearer con- 
stantly. It is supposed to be a symbol of un- 
broken love and of power, and to carry special 
curative virtues with it. The old good-luck 
saying about it is, ‘“‘As your wedding ring 
wears, your cares will wear away.”’ 

The clause in the service which reads, 
‘* With all my worldly goods I thee endow,”’ 
is simply an adaptation of the old Egyptian 
idea. Rings were made before money, and 
worn as an evidence of possessions, the right 
to his wealth being the special meaning 
attached to it by the Egyptian bridegroom. 


as 
Birthstones for Engagement Rings 


TALY elaborated the old idea of the birth- 
stone, which is still often used for the 
engagement ring, and which, at one time, was 
quite the fashion for the wedding ring. The 
stone consecrated to each month carried par- 
ticular virtues with it, and the gallants of the 
day, who were expected to spend as much as 
they possibly could on the ring, often gave 
the whole set of twelve, so. that the maiden 
need not miss any of the virtues. Rather an 
uncomplimentary, if profitable, gift. 
Sometimes the ceremony includes the 
exchange of rings. It was, in the old days, a 
sign of equality, and might be taken as a way 
of getting around the obnoxious ‘‘ obey.’’ 


About Rice and the Wedding Cake 

HE plummy wedding cake and the throw- 

ing of rice both, curiously enough, spring 
from the same custom. The Roman bride 
carried three stalks of wheat in her hand, or 
wore a garland of wheat on her head. It was 
a presage of plenty and a sign that she would 
never want. Corn and rice were flung at her 
to insure prosperity and good living, and the 
scattered grain was carefully gathered up and 
eaten by the guests. Later, little cakes were 
made and crumbled to fling at the bride; then 
two sets of cakes were made, one to fling after 
the bride, the other for the guests to eat. 
Gradually the guest-cakes grew richer until 
we come to the single cake of to-day, while the 
bride-cakes —the cakes to break up and throw 
for good luck — went back to the rice. 

The cake, ‘if slept on’’—wrapped in a 
paper on which names have been written by 
a friend—will bring a girl dreams of her 
future husband, but the cake must be first cut 
by the bride herself and drawn through the 
wedding ring three or nine times, or else the 
charm is imperfect. If the bride and groom 
stand one on each side of the cake, and clasp 
hands over it while they exchange a kiss, the 


luck is increased. Another point: the richer | 
the cake the more dream-producing it is | 


likely to be. 


A ring used to be placed in the wedding | 


bowl, and whoever’s glass the ring was acci- 
dentally served in wasthe next to be married. 
But it was too easy to see or hear the ring in 
a liquid, so it was put in the cake, and later, 
a coin or a thimble was added, the girl who 
found the latter being doomed to die an ‘‘old 
maid.’’ 

Sometimes, by way of decoration, the char- 
acteristics of the bride and groom were 
worked out in sugar on the cake; or the 
bride’s favorite flower wreathed around; or 
a miniature bride and groom with all their 
insignia placed on the centre. 
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When Marriage was by Capture 

HE honeymoon gets its name from the 

honey wine which used to be the favorite 
drink at weddings and for thirty days after. 
But the length of time for the honeymoon 
dates back to the time when marriage by 
capture was the only marriage possible. If 
the groom succeeded in keeping the bride 
hidden from her parents for four weeks he 
was allowed to keep her. 

It was considered lucky in starting out on 
any errand of importance to have old shoes 
thrown after you, as the old saying proves: 
“* Nowe, for goode lucke, caste an olde shoe 
after mee.’’ But the special meaning of 
throwing them after a bridal couple is more 
than good luck; it is symbolical of the parting 
of the new life from the old. Flinging shoes 
away, or after any one, or shaking the dust 
of a place from the feet, was considered as 
severing all connection; so the parents and 
friends sever the couple’s connection with the 
old life by throwing old shoes — preferably 
those of the bride — after them. 

The bride’s garter will bring good luck (in 
the shape of a husband) to a girl who wears 
it for a year. It must be the left garter, 
though, and either blue or yellow. One bride 
wore thirty garters to supply the demands of 
her friends. ‘‘Maydens, take your due, her 
garters,’’ is an old expression. 


op 
If the Bride Sees the Groom First 


F THE bride sees the groom before he sees 

her she will retain her influence all her 

married life. If, however, he sees her first, 
he will rule absolutely. 

In crossing the threshold of the church in 
going, and the house in returning, or, in a 
home wedding, the threshold of the room the 
ceremony is to be performed in, be sure to 
step over with the right foot first, and you 
will have luck in your marriage. 

In going to church it is lucky to meet with 
a wolf or spider or toad; and, luckiest of all, 
to meet a lamb or dove, both of which are the 
emblems of Christ, and the only forms the 
Evil One cannot enter. 

It is lucky for both bride and groom if the 
bride cries on her wedding-day. It means for 
the bride that she has wept all her tears away, 
and insures the groom against marrying a 
witch, as a witch could only shed three tears 
from her left eye, and none from her right. 

The fifth anniversary is the wooden wed- 
ding; the tenth, the tin; the fifteenth, crystal; 
the twentieth, china; the twenty-fifth, silver; 
the fiftieth, gold; and the sixtieth, diamond. 














Wedgwoods’ 


Old Blue 





“ Let us ever remember that our interest is in con- 
cord, not conflict, and that our real eminence rests 
in the victories of peace, not those of war.” 

MCKINLEY 
Last Speech, Buffalo, Sept. §, 1908 
Fan. 29, 1843 — Sept. 14, 190. 


The above cut represents one of 56 subjects of 
Wedgwood’s old blue souvenir plates (9 inch). 
The other subjects are, in part: The Washington 
Klm, Cambridge; under this tree Washington first 
took command of the American Army July 34,1775 
—The Capitol, Washington—Mount Vernon, 1744- 
1902 — Independence Hall, Philadelphia (1743)— 
Longfellow’s Home, 1759-1902; once Washing- 
ton’s Headquarters, Cambridge — The Old South 
Church, 1773— Faneuil Hall—The Old North 
Church, where Paul Revere hung out the lanterns 
in 1775—The Return of the Mayflower — The 
White House, Washington, 1792-1902 —The 
Landing of the Pilgrims— Priscilla and John Alden 
—Signing of the Declaration of Independence — 
Arlington House, home of Robt. E. Lee —‘lhe 
Old North Bridge, Concord — Bunker Hill Monu 
ment— ‘The Battle of Lexington —State House, 
Boston — Emerson’s Home, Concord — Whittier’s 
Home, Haverhill, Among the later productions 
are: Grant’s ‘Tomb, Riverside Drive — Yale Col- 
lege and the Old Fence, etc. 

A booklet of half-tone cuts of the series will be 
matled free on request. ‘Vhese pictures have been 
produced from engravings after etchings and paint- 
ings (at the famous pottery of Josiah Wedgwood 
& Sons, Staffordshire) of important subjects con 
nected with American history. 


The decoration is under the glaze and therefore 
indelible. In selecting a dozen or more for table 
use, order by numbers from the booklet. 

The price is six dollars per dozen, or fifty cents 
each. A single plate of any subject desired will 
be mailed in one of our safety mailing boxes, pre- 
paid to any postoffice in the United States, on re 
ceipt of 75 cents, P. O. order or stamps. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


China and Glass Merchants 
Wholesale and Retail (Seven Floors) 
120 Franklin, Cor. Federal St. (Dept. A) Boston 

















GELATINE 


IS NOT THE KIND OUR 
GRANDMOTHERS USED 


Knox’s Gelatine (spelled K-N-O-X) 
has upset old gelatine beliefs by its 
convenience and purity. Used almost 
exclusively by the ay generation 


who want pure foo It is up-to-date. 


my book, ‘‘ Dainty Desserts for 


Free Dainty People,’ for your grocer’s 

name. Or instead send a 2c. stamp. 
For 5c. in stamps, the book and full pint sample. 
For 15c. the book and full two-quart package 
(two for 25c.). Pink color for fancy desserts in 
every large package. A package of Knox’s 
Gelatine will make two quarts—a half gallon 


+ of jelly. 
CHAS. B. KNOX 
12 Railroad Avenue Johnstown, N.Y. 


Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 
in a Piano? 











We have hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from renting 
which must be disposed of at once. These pianos include 
Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, Sterlings and other well-known 
makes. Many cannot le distinguished from new, yet all are 


offered at a great discount. Uprights 
as low as $100. Also beautiful New Up- 
rights at $125, $135, $150 and $165. 
A magnificent in- strument at $290, 
fully equal to many $100 pianos. Easy 
monthly payments accepted. Freight is only about $5. Write 
at once for complete list and full particulars. You can make a 


great saving by securing your piano from us. Every piano war- 
ranted as represented. ‘A Piano Book,"’ free. Write to-day. 


LYON & HEALY 


28 Adams St., CHICAGO 


World’s largest music house; sell “ Everything known in Music.’’ 


: DIRECT 
OL GLASS Phan" THE WOR; 
MEANS A SAVING OF AT LEAST 40% 
Our catalogue, showing exact cuttings and quo- 
ting prices, will give you pointers for June wed- 


dings. Before purchasing, write for it; free for 
the asking. 


LIBERTY CUT GLASS WORKS 
609 Hale Building, Philadelphia 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1902 


The Journal’s Puzzle School 


Each picture represents a girl’s name. 
one of the Marys in history. 


No. 1 is Mary. 


Now guess the rest, and tell us, in not more than 25 words what you know about 





In return for your skill in solving the puzzles and writing the article we will give 


A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The 


Journal, the Best Article About One of the Marys in History. 


A Check for $10.00 for the Second Correct 


List and Best Article. A Check for $5.00 for Each of the Third, Fourth and Fifth Correct Lists and Best 


Articles, and $1.00 each for the Next Twenty-Five (25). 


Thirty (30) Rewards in All, Amounting to $75.00. 





than date given. 


Special Warning Inclose nothing in your envelope but the slip. Thatalone. Do not write article on separate slip. 


If you violate these conditions your answer will be thrown out. Hundreds are so thrown out every month. 


Do not send answers sooner 
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No. 7 


No. 8 


No. 9 





























Read These Positive Directions 


When you settle on the name of the girl 
that you think each picture represents, write it 
on the line after the same number as the picture 
on the slip on this page, and use only this slip 
cut out of the magazine. No others will be 
considered. Then, below the slip, on the 
white margin of the page, write your 25-word 
(or less) article. Do not write your article on 
a separate slip. — 

Send as many different sets of solutions as 
you like, but each must be on a separate slip 
cut from ‘‘The Journal’s Puzzle School.” 
The same article of 25 words can be used on 
each different slip if you like, or a different 
article, as you may see fit. 

Mail your letter so that it will reach 
Philadelphia not earlier than May 6, and not 
later than the morning of May 10. 

The correct solution of this month’s puzzles 
and the names of reward-receivers will be 
published in the July Journat. Owing to 
lack of space, the little articles cannot be 
published. 























NEXT MONTH: 12 MORE PUZZLES 


No. 11 





Use No Other Slip Than This 


Put one guess on each line and say no more. 
Then cut this slip out and mail it to 


THE PUZZLE EDITOR OF 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


NAME........ 





P.O. Box 1401. 


Give full name and address here. 











No. 12 


SOLUTION OF THE MARCH PUZZLES 
Well-known American Actors and Actresses 


7 E. H. Sothern 

8 Richard Mansfield 
9 Maude Adams 

10 Viola Allen 

11 Julia Marlowe 

12 Francis Wilson 


1 Joseph Jefferson 
2 Clara Morris 

3 Stuart Robson 

4 William Gillette 
5 John Drew 

6 William H. Crane 


PRIZE WINNERS 


First Prize—Mrs. E. R. Webster, Washington, D. C. 
Second Prize— Harriet Knight, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Third Prize— Mrs. James D. Livingston, Windsor, Mo. 
Fourth Prize— Alice Cramer, Camden, New Jersey. 
Fifth Prize—Miss Jean March, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Other Prizes—Sadie Weil. Montgomery, Alabama; 
Eva M. Jordan, Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. Robert Hunter, 
Omaha, Nebraska; Harry R. Ballou, Rutland, Vermont ; 
Henrietta Poyntz, Jacksonville, Florida; Miss Sophia 
H. Arnold, Newport, Kentucky; Miss H. Connell, West 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; John S. Cohen, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Aurilla Rounds, Chicago, Illinois; Alice 
M. Reese, Denver, Colorado; Harvey Ridgway, 
Washington, North Carolina; Katharine G. Armstrong, 
Reading, Pennsylvania; Mary E. Upham, Keokuk, 











lowa; Mrs. W. H. Walker, Floris, Virginia; Clara Bell, | 


Jackson, Michigan; Mrs. G. B. Smith, Dayton, Ohio; 
Mae F. Ball, St. Louis, Missouri; Mrs. Cornelia B. | 
Lee, New York City; Anna H. Jones, Columous, Ohio; 
E.G. Stevens, Northampton, Massachusetts; Helen R. 
Paul, Brooklyn, New York; Margaret M. Goodman, | 
Tacoma, Washington; F. K. Cady, Summit, New | 
Jersey; Grace H. Dodd, Hartford, Connecticut; Mrs. | 
H. DeWitt Smith, Whitestone, Long Island, New York. | 
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pleasure 
the 
world over. 


Every 


ELGIN 


Watch 


is made of the finest material by 
the most skilled hands. 


OO DODA OQ IDO 


Always look for the watch word 
* Elgin,” engraved on the works 
of the world’s best watches. Send 
for free booklet about watches. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO 
Elgin, Illinois 
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ractive Wedding Gift for $5.00 





An Att 





19928 Sterling Silver Candlestick (5 inches high) with candle, 
shade-holder and silk shace of latest design. 19945 Sterling Silver 
Mustard Pot, 24% inches high, with ruby glass lining, and sterling 
spoon, in dainty moire silk case. 19944 Sterling Silver Bonbon 
Dish, 5% inches in diameter, clover border, grey finish, with ster- 
ling silver Bonbon Tongs, in dainty moire silk case. On receipt of 
five dollars, we will send, safely, prepaid to any address, any one 
of these gifts with privilege of exchange by purchaser or recipient. 


OUR Catalogue “O"’ will interest YOU. It gives photographic 
illustrations and lowest prices of thousands of articles, including 
diamonds, watches, rings, gold jewelry and everything in sterling 
silver. The character of the goods we sell has made ours the larg- 
est mail business in solid gold and sterling silver in this country. 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 


Established 1867 227 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 


Beautiful 
Mantels 


At the Price 
of Ordinary. 


This Mantel 


COMPLETE 


52320 


AT FACTORY, 


is a sample of what it means to buy from us at 
factory prices. We have for years shipped man- 
tels to every part of the United States and can 
refer to satisfied customers everywhere. You can 
deal with us as safely and satisfactorily as if we 
were located in your town. Don’t pay fancy 
prices, but buy at first hand. Our beautiful 64- 
page catalogue for 1902 (10 x 14 inches) just 
ready, sent for 10 cents, which covers postage. 
It shows over 50 large il/ustrations of the latest 
in mantel architecture, on which we pay freight, 
and gives special price list. Send at once. 


King Mantel Co., 629 Gay St., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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What to Do in an Emergency 





By Blanche W. Fischer 





HEN an accident occurs there are 
certain things that may be done 
that will prevent the injury 
from becoming greater while 
waiting for the doctor. An in 

experienced worker should not try to remove 

the patient unless it is imperative, or unless 
the weather is a cause of discomfort or danger; 
but even when moving is unavoidable, do not 
move the injured person farther than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Such aid as can be given 
should be given as quickly as possible so that 
moving may not aggravate the trouble. Then 
lift the patient upon anything on which he 
may be placed in a flat position, first throw- 
ing over the improvised litter something soft. 

When it is possible to have two or three assist- 

ants for this moving one should devote his 

attention to protecting the wounded part. 





In Case of an Accident from Fire the 
most important thing to remember is that the 
air must be excluded from the burnt surface. 
In wounds of every description cleanliness is 
one of the healing factors; but in a burn the 
wound may be irritated by pulling away any- 
thing that may seem to be sticking to it. If 
any foreign substances, such as bits of cloth 
ing, should seem to be simply lying on the 
wound, they may be carefully picked off. If 
there are blisters they must be pricked imme- 
diately and the water from them absorbed by 
oldlinen. Then the wound should be covered 
with sweet oil, vaseline, or any pure oil or 
ointment, and a cloth saturated with oil laid 
over it. Or one may use molasses, or the 
white of an egg, or dust flour over the surface. 

One of the best remedies for such emer 
gencies is ‘‘ carron-oil,’’ which is made by 
stirring equal parts of lime-water and linseed 
oil into a thick paste. 


A Burn from Grease or Oil should be 
treated as an ordinary burn. One from an 
acid should be washed with warm water, or, 
if itis possible to get baking soda or common 
washing soda, put a pinch of it into the water 
and wash the wound with the solution. The 
object is to remove any of the acid that has 
not eaten into the wound. Then the wound 
should be dressed with oil. 


Many Persons Die from Shock whose 
burns are not fatal, consequently the patient 
shouid have absolute rest. Loosen the cloth- 
ing, and give stimulants in small doses, or 
hot coffee, hot milk — anything that is warm 
and nourishing. Keep the patient comfort- 
ably warm, applying hot-water bottles if the 
limbs seem cold. When coffee is used it 
should be made very strong, and given with- 
out cream or sugar. 





An Ordinary Cut will stop bleeding upon 
the application of hot water or ice. If the 
bloced shows signs of drying let it remain, as 
nothing will stop bleeding more effectively. 


If Blood Spurts from a Cut it is evidence 
that either a vein or an artery has been sev- 
ered. In that case take a handkerchief ora 
strip of cloth and tie it around the limb an 
inch or two above the wound—‘“ above ’’ 
meaning between the wound and the heart; 
the bandage being put on loosely enough to 
admit of inserting a stick or cane between the 
bandage and the limb. Twist the stick so 
that with every turn the bandage is drawn 
tighter. This must go on until the bleeding 
either stops or materially diminishes. Then 
the bandage must be held in place, and a 
similar one, perhaps not quite so tight, 
applied below the wound. In this way the 
bleeding from the other end is controlled. 
But the bandage must not be allowed to 
remain on the limb too long or the results 
may prove disastrous. 

Sometimes the wound is in a place where 
it is impossible to apply a bandage; in that 
case press the lips or sides of the wound 
together with the fingers, and keep them 
firmly closed by pressure. 


In Treating a Case of Poisoning remem- 
ber that there are two classes of poison: “ irri- 
tants’’ and ‘‘ narcotics.’’ Under the head of 
‘irritants ’’ come all the acids, ammonia, cor 
rosive sublimace, and all preparations of 
arsenic, including Paris green and the various 
rat poisons. The liniments prescribed for 
bathing purposes, that are so often swallowed 
by mistake, usually contain some _ irritant 
poison, When an irritant is taken the patient 
is usually so thoroughly nauseated that it is 
not necessary to give an emetic; but it is 
safertodoso, There is nothing better for this 
purpose than a heaping tablespoonful of mus- 
tard stirred into a glass of warm, not hot, 
water; or, if mustard is not to be had, salt 
stirred into warm water. Then give two 
tablespoonfuls of any pure oil, or the whites 
of two eggs; or stir chalk, magnesia, baking 
soda, or even flour into either milk or water. 
If none of these is to be had give the patient 
as much milk or water as he can drink. 


The Poisons Most Commonly Met with 
that would be classed as ‘“‘narcotics’’ are bella- 
donna, chloral, strychnia, and all preparations 
of opium, such as morphine, laudanum and 
paregoric. The principal thing to do if one 
of these has been taken is to keep the patient 
awake, or, if he has lost consciousness, to 
arouse him. Give him mustard water to 
drink, and unless the emetic acts quickly 
repeat the dose in ten minutes. Keep him 
awake by walking him up and down. If he 
has lost consciousness before any attempt has 
been made to overcome the poison, dash 
alternately very cold and very hot water upon 
his chest, and, if possible, make him swallow 
black coffee. It may take hours to work off 
the effect of a narcotic poison, but unless sure 
that it has been overcome do not stop working 
for one moment. 





In the Case of a Poisoned Wound, such 
as that caused by the bite of a snake, let the 
wound bleed freely, even gently pressing 
around it to increase the flow of blood. 
Cauterizing is the only treatment that is abso- 
lutely to be relied upon. After the wound 
has been cauterized give the patient stimu- 
lants freely. 


For a Dog Bite no treatment is necessary 
unless the dog is mad. Of course, it is better 
to have the wound washed out with warm 
water and covered, so as to keep it perfectly 
clean; but beyond this there is really nothing 
necessary. If the dog is ‘‘ mad, ”’ or if there 
is a suspicion that it is mad, the wound 
should be cauterized. 


A Fainting Fit is more alarming than 
serious. Lay the patient flat on a bed, or upon 
the floor, having the head, if possible, a trifle 
lower than the body. This can be managed, 
even when the patient has fallen upon the 
floor, by slipping under the body a pillow, 
blanket or rug. See that there is plenty of 
fresh air, dash cold water in the face, hold 
ammonia under the nostrils, and when the 
patient is conscious give some strong coffee, or 
half a teaspoonful of aromatic spirits of am- 
monia in a little water. Do not try to make 
the patient swallow the stimulant just as he 
is recovering consciousness; there is great 
danger of choking him. After consciousness 
is restored demand that the patient shall rest. 


Another Form of Unconsciousness is that 
which is caused by inhaling smoke or poison- 
ous gases. Under such circumstances the 
patient should be given air at once, and the 
act of breathing stimulated by baring the 
chest and pouring on it first ice-cold water, 
then water a little hotter than the hand will 
bear, then the cold again, and so on. 
Afterward give astimulant and rub the limbs 
and body briskly. 


The Symptoms of Sunstroke are easily 
recognized. The patient breathes heavily, 
is flushed, and his temperature rises until he 
appears to be in a burning fever. He may be 
either conscious or unconscious. In either 
case the clothing should be stripped off, so 
that cold water or ice may be applied to the 
whole surface of the body. If ice can be 
obtained apply it to the head, binding it on 
with a handkerchief; dash cold water on the 
chest and body, and rub the whole body with 
ice or cold water. When consciousness has 
been restored, and the patient has cooled off, 
let him rest in a cool, quiet place. 


In Heat Exhaustion, while the patient 
may be warm he may, on the contrary, feel 
cold; the breathing is faint, and there will be 
every indication of weakness. Give stimu- 
lants in small doses, but frequently; loosen 
the clothing, and rub briskly. 


The Treatment of Common Ailments 





By Octavia Zollicoffer Bond | 








FEW harmless remedies for 
common ailments and direc- 
tions for healing slight wounds, 
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DON, i> here given, will be found most 
EOS useful to housewives, particu- 





larly to those who live in the 
country beyond the reach of a physician. 


A Cold Should be Attended To in its earli- 
est stages. Half ateaspoonful of Epsom salts 
should be taken ina little water before break- 
fast, followed by small doses of quinine every 
few hours. This, with the persistent use of 
an inhaler, filled with menthol crystals, will 
check nearly any case of cold in its incipient 
stage. If the cold shall have made much 
progress before receiving treatment the 
severity of the attack may still be mitigated 
by doses of quinine before each meal, and three 
drops of oil of sassafras in a little water, taken 
internally, after eating, three times daily. 
Ten drops of camphor on a half teaspoonful 
of sugar, swallowed several times a day when 
the cough is troublesome, will be found 
soothing, and a small piece of borax held in 
the mouth until it dissolves will stop the 
tickling sensation in the throat. 


A Ready Remedy for Sore Throat is to be 
had in a slice of fat bacon sprinkled plentifully 
with cayenne pepper which should be bound 
about the throat on going to bed. For ulcer- 
ations, or granulated spots, at the top of the 
throat, with swelling of the pharynx (the soft 
membrane behind the roof of the mouth), take 
a soft mop of raw cotton tied securely toa 
slender rod, dip it into a little iodide of 
glycerine, and with it touch the affected parts 
every few hours until relieved. 


The Eruption Caused by Heat will dis- 
appear rapidly under the following treat- 
ment: Bathe the erupted surface with warm 
water and pure Castile soap, then anoint 
freely with oil of sassafras, using a feather or 
a soft brush for the purpose. Finish by dust- 
ing with common starch from a starch bag. 


Wounds from Rusting Nails or other 
metal points should be kept open on the sur- 
face until healed internally, and treated with 
frequent applications of turpentine on cotton. 
To hasten the healing process and prevent 
lockjaw the wound should be held over a 
dense smoke made by burning woolen rags. 

All wounds in which the flesh has been 
bruised should be bound at once in a plaster 
made of camphor and sugar (brown sugar is 
best), using fifteen drops of camphor to one 
teaspoonful of sugar. 


For the Poison from Oak Vine use tinc- 
ture of lobelia, which may be had of any drug- 
gist. Dip a camel’s-hair brush in the lobelia 
and paint the inflamed surface with it as 
often as the eruption gives uneasiness. Ina 
short time all inflammation will disappear. 


A Quick Cure for Bee Stings may be 
found in the common weed known as vervain. 
First pull the sting from the flesh, then bruise 
the fresh leaves of the vervain and rub the 
wound well with them, after which bind to ita 
plaster of the crushed leaves, well moistened. 
This will prevent swelling and ease the pain. 
Vervain may be used in its dried state by 
steeping the leaves in hot water. It is gath- 
ered in September by negro nurses in the 
South and hung up to dry for winter use. 


Sprains May be Cured by using mullen 
leaves wrung out in strong, pure apple vine- 
gar. Bind the leaves to the sprained parts 
and replace them as often as they become dry 
with others until relief is obtained. This 
treatment is more successful and more agree- 
able to the patient than the usual way of encas- 
ing the sprained member in plaster of Paris. 


Bone Felons, ** Run-Arounds” and other 
risings may be prevented from coming to a 
head by bathing them freely in oil of sassafras 
and then binding around them camphor and 
sugar in the following proportions: Fifteen 
drops of camphor to one teaspoonful of sugar. 
Treat twice daily until the swelling and 
inflammation disappear. 


The Pain Caused by an Abscess may be 
eased by a poultice of sassafras leaves. Such 
a poultice will also reduce internal inflam- 
mation, as of the stomach, bowels or liver, 
with marvelous rapidity. 


Medicines for Family Use should be kept 
in a locked cabinet hanging out of reach of 
children. Such a cabinet should be supplied 
with spirits of camphor, spirits of turpentine 
and linseed oil in pint bottles; sassafras oil 
and sweet oil in bottles holding at least four 
ounces; quinine in atin box with screw top 
(the safest form in which io buy and keep 
quinine) ; five or ten cents’ worth of Epsom 
salts in a low glass or china jar with wide 
mouth (pint fruit cans do well for the pur- 
pose); afew sticks of lunar caustic, wrapped 
in paper and kept from the light, also in 
glass; and a small, wide-mouthed bottle of 
menthol crystals. 











Strength 
in Watch Cases 


Twenty-five years ayo in acquainting jewelers with 
trength of the Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch 
, an enterprising salesman used the method 


furnish protection to the works. It must be strong. 
A lot of gold is wasted in a solid gold case in order 
to get the needed strength 
Ina Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Case a layer of very 
hard composition metal takes the place of the hidden 
gold that is wasted ina solid gold case. This metal 
in the 


JAS. BOSS 


Stiffened Gold 


Watch Case 


adds greatly to the strength of the case, reduces its 
cost and does not affect its beauty. 

Do not accept any case said to he “just as good" 
or‘**made in the same way" as the BOSS, The 
BOSS is the only time-tried case. We guarantee 
it to wear for 25 years, many have been in constant 
use for more than 40 years. 

BOSS cases are recognized as the standard by 
the watch trade the world over, and are sold 
such by all jewelers. Send for booklet 


By This Mark (@ You Know Them 


The Keystone Watch Case Company 
PHILADELPHIA 
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On request we 
will mail our 
large illustrated 
Catalogue No. 12 
(G) showing 
China in exact 
color and shape 
and containing 
thousands of il- 
lustrations. 
Prices always 
averaging ‘*1-4 
less than else- 
where.’’ 





Our new book, * Serv 
ing a Dinner,” by“*Os 
car,” of Waldorf-Asto- 
via Jame, is now ready, 
and a limited number 
will be mailed on re- 
quest only, 


51-55 W. 21st St. 
50-54 W. 22d St. 
NEW YORK 








mot" IBS sw 
R-WALLACE 


Most reliable silver plate. We will send our new and 
beautiful book, ‘* HOW TO SET THE TABLE,” by the 
best-known authority — richly illustrated — on receipt of 4 
cents postage. Address Department E. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG, CO., WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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A $8700 House on a Small Lot 


HE requirements of the man who has a 
lot thirty-five feet by one hundred, 
and about thirty-five hundred dollars 
to spend upon his house, are unfor- 
tunately as great as those of one with 
an income 
three times . 
as large. Al- 
most every 
prospective 

builder, in addition 

to a desire for light, 
air, etc., has a wish 
for some “‘ feature,’’ 
some distinctive 
mark, which will 
stamp his house as 
being in some way 
different from those 
in the endless rows 
about him. He hopes 
it may not always be 
necessary for him to 
be obliged to look 
out of the dining- 
room window every 
morning on a bleak 
and dreary back 
yard, nor go to work 
with a despondent 
sigh because the gro- 
cer’s boy has stepped 
into the little corner 
by the ash-house 
which his children 
called ‘‘the garden.”’ 

On a lot which is 
small in size the 
amount of land un- 
occupied by the 
house is so small that 
it is necessary to arrange the plan with the 
idea of concentrating the space in such a way 
that it may be utilized to the best advantage. 

Leaving no more room than is necessary 
for a passage to the rear on the left, I have 
placed on that side all the least important 
rooms in order that the better ones may have 
the benefit of the 
wider space on the 
right side. 











CELLAR-FLOOR PLAN 


By George Edward Barton 
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PLAN FOR LOWER FLOOR 


excavation, and in order that from the living- 
room windows one may look into the street. 

The space of twenty-four feet by thirty- 
one in front of the house remains to be devel- 
oped, but it is on the street. To overcome 
this objection, plant a privet hedge around it 
and try to make the little garden as private as 









SECOND-FLOOR PLAN 


possible; continue the hedge up by the front 
path in order that it may not be seen from the 
gate. 

By duplicating this with another hedge on 
the other side of the walk a pleasant approach 
to the house is made through the double row 
of green which terminates in a little square 
of eleven feet in front of the piazza. 


The garden, which’ 


is twenty feet six 
inches square, is by 
no means too small 
to be made delight- 
ful, and is certainly 
quite large enough 
to’ necessitate con- 
siderable care. 


. the house is clap- 
boarded. At the sill 
|___See-n0ce line of the second- 
; | story windows a 

a | heavy moulding 





of the corner boards. 
These corner boards 
are made from three- 
inch plank twelve 
‘ inches wide, using 
| the full thickness at 
the bottom and bat- 
tening them (or thin- 
ning them down) to 
seven-eighths of an 
inch at the top. 

The first story 
should be painted 
gray, green, brown 
or black; the flower- 











second story and all 

the other woodwork, white. The roof may be 

left for the shingles to weather. The chim- 

neys should be plastered, and topped with red 

clay chimney pots. The fence and gates are 

necessary to protect the hedge until well 

grown, but the sawn arches over the entrances 
may just as well be omitted. 

In planning this 

house the aim has 





Fifteen feet by 
thirty is left for 
the laundry yard. 
This yard may be 
left bare with a 
border of grass or 
flowers, or seeded 
with grass. It is 
easy of access from 
thelaundry, by way 
of the bulkhead, 
the clothes are out 
of reach of those 
who must pass 
through the kitchen 
vard, and the out- 
look from the din- 
ing-room is made 
much more attract- 
ive thereby. 

The house is set 
as high up as is 
feasible to save 








been to have the 
rooms conveniently 
arranged for the 
necessary furniture, 
to have light every- 
where, and to sim- 


by keeping the soil 
and supply pipes 
vertical and on an 
inside partition, 
though not inclosed 
by it, sothat almost 
every foot of pipe 
in the house may be 
seen without tear- 
ing off either wood- 
work or plastering. 
The narrowness of 
the house simplifies 
the framing, and 
the principal par- 
titions are over 








ORAWN BY HUGHSON HAWLEY 


THE OUTLOOK FROM THE DINING-ROOM IS ATTRACTIVE 


each other. 





178 yards of dirtexcavation .. . . . . . $ 44.50 
Stone foundations and cellar walls, stone to be 
furnished by the owner on the lot, laid by 
contractor in cement mortar , 226.75 
tor yards of cement floor . ie 40.40 
7000 brick for chimneys and piers 140.00 
1114 yards plaster a ae ae ee 278.00 
13,400 feet of spruce frame studding, etc. . 254.60 
8500 feet hemlock boards . ena ae a 161.50 
14,000 shingles . 59.00 


ISTIMATE OF THE 


33 windows, sash and blinds P ‘ $165.00 
11 cellar windows, frames and sash. .. . 33-00 
1cellardoorandframe .......-. 7.00 
3 outside doorsandframes . . .... . 21.00 
17insidedoors. ... .- > 46.00 
Outside and inside finish . 275.00 
3276 feet N. C. floors 154.00 
3 grates pe ee ea 30.00 
Painting outside andinside. . ... . 200.00 
Hardware, including paper, lead and zinc 225.00 


COST OF THIS HOUSE 





The outside of | 


| 
| 
| 


_IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 


goes around the tops | 


boxes, red; and the | 





plify the plumbing | 


2000 clapboards $ 76.00 
Carpenter's labor. : ea ove elk 600.00 
Latticon, te feetaGfeet. . . © s © © we 12.00 
$3048.75 
10 per cent. for builders’ profit 304.87 
Plumbing and heating . . 320.00 | 
a 
Total « $3673.62 | 


Planting of shrubbery is not included. 





Latest Model. Style 231. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


Colonial Renaissance. 


Our new style 231 shown above is regarded 
by experts as the most dainty and in every 
way the most charming and delightful upright 
that we ever made. This Piano was designed 
by a famous artist, and combines most effect- 
ively the colonial simplicity of the 17th 
century with the more ornate and refined 
decoration of the 2oth century. From a 
musical standpoint this model cannot be 
excelledax No amount of money could buy 
any better materials or workmanship, richer 
or more musical tone, or greater durability. 

Our beautiful catalogue containing larger 
pictures of this and other new styles mailed 
free. 


7 HOW TO BUY. 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them, we send Ivers & Pond Pianos on trial at 
our risk. If the Piano fails to plese, it returns at 
our expense for railway freights both ways. May we 
send you our catalogue (free), quote lowest prices, 
and explain our unique easy pay plans? We can thus 
practically bring Boston’s largest piano establishment 
to your door, though it be in the smallest and most 
remote village in the country. Write us to-day. 


117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


“Standard” Baths 
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The constant comfort of a 
dainty, cleanly, modern bath- 
room is possible to every 
household at a moderate cost. 


Send us your plumber’s name and we will 
send you, free, our book, “MODERN BATH- 
ROOMS,” which shows many especially de- 
signed interiors, gives costs, suggestions for 
decoration and arrangement, and specific practi- 
cal information of interest and value. 

The bathroom shown above costs $995. 
Next month we will show one to cost $245. 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. COMPANY 
Box K, Pittsburg, Pa. 

































Clark & Russell, Architects, Boston. 


The thousands who have used 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


have not done so haphazard. They have 
investigated, calculated —and adopted. 
They have not only got beautiful coloring 
effects, with a depth and richness impossible 
in paint, but at half the cost—50 per cent. 
cheaper than paint. Investigation cost 
them a postal card request, which brings 
sainples of stained wood, circulars and litho- 
water color chart of combinations. 


Samuel Cabot, 72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all central points. 
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Following the Flowers 


By Eben E. Rexford 
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HIS is one of the busiest months 
of the year for the amateur gar 
dener. There will be beds to 
make, seeds to sow, a rearrange 
ment of plants in the border, and 

in many instances shrubs and vines to plant. 
All this must be done during the present 
month at the North. Much of the success of 
the summer flower garden depends on what 
is done this month and how itis done. Many 
persons seem to think that early garden work 
is not a matter of much importance. They 
simply scratch over the surface of the soil, 
scatter seeds over it, and think the thing is 
done, and that then plants will grow if given 
half a chance. While this is true toa certain 
extent, it is also true that they will not grow 
well unless the preparatory work of gardening 
is done in a thorough manner. 


as 
Why the Farmer Plows Deeply 

N SPADING up beds go deep. A foot is 
much better than a less depth, as the soil 
at some distance below the surface is richer in 
nutriment than that which is on top. This is 
one reason why the farmer plows deeply. 
Another reason is that the turning up of the 
soil to a considerable depth loosens it so that 
plant roots find it not at all a difficult matter 
to make their way through it in their search 
for the food which is absolutely necessary 

for their development. 





Ouestions of general interest will be answered on this page eve 
Inquirers must give their names and addresses, 
answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


Sow Seed When the Ground is Mellow 
FTER spading up the beds let the soil re 
main for a day or two exposed to the dis 

integrating influences of air, sun and possible 
showers before attempting to do anything 
more with it. It will be an easy matter, 
except in very heavy soils, to pulverize it 
under the hoe orironrake. Before doing this 
give it a liberal application of some good fer- 
tilizer, like bonemeal. Use in the proportion 
of a small teacupful to each square yard if 
the soil is poor. A soil of moderate richness 
will require a less amount. As soils vary in 
fertility no rule can be given as to the amount 
of fertilizer to use, but the proportion named 
will form a basis to work from. 

Do not sow your seed until the ground 
is as mellow as it is possible to make it. 
This is very important, for fine seed often 
fails to germinate when sown in coarse soil. 
In sowing seed better results are secured by 
scattering it on the surface of the bed and 
sifting a little soil over it, than by dropping 
it into furrows and covering it with the soil 
thrown out fromthe furrow. A deep covering 
should always be avoided. The finest seed 
requires no covering. Simply press it down 
into the soil with a smooth board. This will 
make the soil firm enough to retain sufficient 
moisture for the purposes of germination. 

Do not be in too great a hurry with 
garden-making. ‘‘ Haste makes waste’’ is 
an old saying that applies here. A few 


ry month 
Correspondents wishing 











bright, sunny days at the beginning of the 
month do not make permanent pleasant 
weather a certainty. At the North we are 
likely to have frequent cold spells up to about 
the middle of the month, and we gain nothing 
by sowing seed before the ground, as well as 
the weather, is comparatively warm. 

Some plants are hardy enough to stand the 
effects of late frosts, but they are so weak- 
ened by them that plants of the same kind 
from seed sown after warm and settled 
weather has come nearly always get the start 
of them by the beginning of summer. 
Delicate plants almost always fail to germi- 
nate in a cold soil. Bear this in mind, and 
do not let the enthusiasm of early gardening 
get the better of your good judgment. 

oe 

Keep House Plants Indoors Until June 
O NOT be in too great a hurry to put the 
house plants out-of-doors for the summer. 
That is the place for them, if you can 
give them a corner where they will be shel- 
tered from strong winds and fierce sunshine, 
but June is early enough for their removal to 
it. By waiting until then you avoid all dan- 
ger of injury from possible frosts, and almost 
equally harmful spells of cold weather. Cut 
back those you care to keep for another 
season’s use in the house. Some of them 
may need repotting. None of them should 

be allowed to bloom during the summer. 


In Answer to Some Questions 


Watch Your Chrysanthemums Closely 

Please give me some advice as tothe culture 
of Chrysanthemums. L. 

Chrysanthemums at this time of year should 
be pushed steadily ahead. If they receive a 
check now —as they will if they become pot- 
bound, or are not watered well, and are not 
well fed—they will not recover from it dur- 
ing the entire season. Therefore guard 
against it by watching them carefully and 
attending fully to all their wants. Bear in 
mind that the success you hope to secure next 
autumn depends on this. 


Cannas and Caladiums 


When should I set out Cannas and Cala- 
diums? LEROY. 


Just as soon as you are sure of continued 


warm weather. Feed them well. They 
never give satisfaction in a poor soil. 
Bed of Tea Roses 

How can I grow Tea Roses? Amy J.D. 


A piece of ground six or eight feet long and 
three in width will be large enough for two 
dozen plants. Make the soil very rich. If 
the plants are cut back sharply after each 
period of flowering, and new growth is 
encouraged by the liberal use of fertilizers, 
they will bloom during the entire season. 


Where Pansies Grow Best 

In what part of my garden should I try to 
grow Pansies ? VIRGINIA K. 

Give them, if possible, a place where they 
will be sheltered from the hot afternoon sun. 
Cut off the old flowers as they fade, and keep 
the ground mellow and free from weeds. 
They will bloom well until the hot days of 
midsummer. Then their flowers will be 
small, and there will not be many of them. 
It is a good plan to cut the old plants back 
at that time, and allow them to renew them- 
selves for autumn. 


House Plants for Next Winter 


I want very much to have some house plants 
next winter, and have been told that to do so I 
must begin work this month. Is this wpe 

It is. If you desire to grow young plants 
of Geranium, Heliotrope, Begonia, or others 
of similar habit for use next winter, set about 
it at once. Make cuttings of half-ripened 
wood. Insert them in coarse sand to root. 
Keep the sand moist at all times. Do not 
disturb them until they beginto grow. Then 
put them in small pots of moderately rich 
soil, and shift to larger pots containing richer 
soil as soon as they have filled the old pots 
with roots. 


The Gladiolus is Easy to Grow 

Is the Gladiolus difficult to grow ? 

CHESTER VALLEY. 

Any one can succeed with the Gladiolus. 
Put your plants in about the middle of the 
month in rich and mellow soil, about six 
inches under the surface, and have from ten 
to fifteen in a group. If you want the best 
possible effect from them do not plant them 
singly. 
The Old-Fashioned Hollyhock 

Do you think it worth while to grow such an 
old-fashioned flower as the Hollyhock in a new 
garden? Mrs. B 

Hollyhocks ought to be grown by every- 
body. But they are neglected because they 
are perennials, and do not bloom from seed 
the first season. I would advise every lover 
of fine flowers to invest a little money in some 
seedling plants this season. These will 
bloom this year. The most desirable variety 
is the Allegheny, with its fringed, semi-double 
flowers. It blooms later than the ordinary 
kind and has the merit of a neater habit, as 
its old flowers drop, to a great extent, after 
fading, while those of the ordinary variety 
are retained upon the stalk, giving it a ragged 


and untidy look which will not add to the | 


attractiveness of the garden. 


What to Do This Month 


oe a jumble of plants in your summer 

garden. Few kinds harmonize well 
enough to warrant your planting them in the 
same bed. As far as possible, keep each kind 
by itself. Combine them only when you 
know, from past experience, that it is safe to 
doso. This advice applies to colors as well as 
toplants. If you sow “‘ mixed’’ seed of Phlox 
Drummondii you will get white, scarlet, 
crimson, carmine, rose, pale yellow, mauve, 
violet and lilac as a result. The effect 
will be painful because of the lack of color 
harmony. But if you sow rose color and 
white or pale yellow together you will have 
a pleasing combination. 


Ave some of the good old standbys in your 
summer garden with a few of the best of 
the newer annuals. Among the most desira- 
ble old plants will be found the Poppies of 
the Oriental, Iceland and Shirley strains, 
ranging in color from the most intense scarlet 
and crimson to palest rose and pure white. 
Few other flowers have petals of such rich 
and satiny texture and exquisite coloring. 
They are excellent for cutting. So are the 
Marigolds, especially the African varieties, 
with petals that seem to have been cut from 
brown-black velvet. These deserve a place 
in every garden. So does Ten-Week Stock 
—the ‘‘ Gillyflower’’ of our grandmothers’ 
day — with its long spike of red, purple, pale 
yeilow and pure white flowers, fragrant as a 
Carnation. This flower is a late one. 


Fede good old flower which is coming 

to its own again is the Centaurea, or 
‘* Bachelor’s Button.’’ It is a free and con- 
stant bloomer, and of the easiest culture. The 
blue variety is charming in its dainty color- 
ing, and the white and rose-colored ones will 
please those who are fond of colors. 


MONG the new flowers of merit are the 
Comet and Branching Asters. The first 
named has much less formality of petal and 
general arrangement than the better-known 
sorts like the Rose and Peony-flowered class. 
These, as well as the Branching Asters, bear 
so close a resemblance to some of the popular 
Chrysanthemums in form and color that they 
are often used in their stead for decorative 
purposes in the fall, and few persons detect 
the substitution. They last for two weeks 
after cutting if the water in which they are 
placed is renewed daily. The lavender vari- 
eties, and those having flowers of the palest 
possible rose—just a hint of rose, in fact, 
suffusing what would otherwise be a pure 
white petal—are favorites with all who have 
grown them. The Branching Asters bear 
their flowers on stalks a foot in length. If 
you want something particularly fine and 
something that will be in its prime after 
nearly all the other flowers of the garden are 
dead — be sure to plant some of these Asters. 


po covering outhouses and other objects 
where a large vine is needed, the Morning- 
Glory is more desirable, as it grows rapidly, 
blooms profusely and continues in bloom 
until frost comes. 


O NOT fail to sow some seed of the 
Marguerite Carnation. Probably you 

will not succeed in getting many flowers from 
your plants until quite late in the season, but 
those you get then will amply repay you for 
waiting so long for them, and the best of them 
can be potted and made to bloom in the 
window-garden all winter much more satis- 
factorily than any variety of greenhouse 
Carnation. In size, form, color and fragrance 
the best Marguerites are in no way inferior to 


the finest Carnations of the florists. 


NOTHER plant that ought to be in all 
collections is the yellow Marguerite. I 
know of no other flowers of the same lovely 
color that bloom so well in the house in the 
spring. It is rich in tone, and at the same 
time extremely delicate. It blooms more 
freely than the white Marguerite. It will be 
found extremely useful for cutting. At this 
season of the year we have but few yellow 
flowers in the window-garden, and this plant 
admirably supplies the need for something 
in that color. A bit of yellow, in contrast 
with the scarlets and pinks and salmons 
of Geraniums and other spring-flowering 
plants, brings out their beauty most vividly. 


” YOU want to grow early Pansies buy 

plants of the florist. For late flowering you 
can grow your own plants. Those sown in 
May or June will not bloom much before hot 
weather comes on, but they will give fine 
flowers as soon as the cooler season sets in. 
In buying Pansy seed be sure to get the best. 
Only from good seed can you get results that 
will be in any way satisfactory. 


A COMPARATIVELY new plant is Pentas 
lanceolata. It is naturally of bushy and 
compact habit, and requires very little atten- 
tion in the way of pruning. It has white, 
star-shaped flowers, in clusters at the ends of 
the branches. It resembles the Bouvardia so 
much that it might, at first sight, be taken 
for that beautiful but hard-to-grow flower. 
Unlike that plant, however, the Pentas is of 
easy cultivation. It does well with the treat- 
ment given a Geranium. Asaspring bloomer 
it is highly to be recommended. For. cut- 
flower work, especially in corsage and button- 
hole bouquets, it is one of the most charming 
of all the new plants, its pure white flowers 
harmonizing perfectly with all colors. 
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Beautiful Imported Ware 


AT MODERATE COST 






The daintiness and exclusiveness 
of this china has made “ Bassett’’ 
familiar to women who enjoy fine 
china. Your dealer can probably 
show you several patterns of this 
ware. He can supply extra pieces 
at any time with which to replace 
broken ones. We will mail free 
to readers of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL cvlored illustrations of 


twelve handsome sets. 
ZA 
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George F. Bassett & Co. 








49 Barclay St. New York 




















The human system will take 
up and use more nourish- 
ment from one pound of 
Grape-Nuts than from several 
pounds of meat. 
Why? 

The parts of food are especially 
selected in Grape-Nuts and are 
partially digested during 
manufacture. Proof is in 
trying the experiment on 
yourself. 





















See the Time 
at a Glance 


All our Enameled Watches 
have a swivel pendant, a 
feature original and exclu- 
sive with us — it permits the 
watch to be reversed readily 
as it hangs from the brooch. 

Send for booklet showing 

i over 100 Watch designs 

a ; in their real colors, 

[29 ” New England Watch Company 


37-9 Maiden Lane, New York Silversmiths Bldg., Chieago 
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OD set the plan 
for the fruit 
{ trees and we have 
carried it out. 
Rarely has man 
worked better 
along lines laid 
out by the Creator. 
The original trees 
were doubtless 
hardier, but that 
was because they 
had to take care 
of themselves. We 
have relieved them 
of that necessity, 
and the new strain 
has responded to our kindness and rewarded 
most magnificently man’s skillful endeavor. 
So it comes that every little country home is 
glorified at each return of spring by the gor- 
geous beauty of the blossoming trees. The 
peaches show the sunny home from which they 
came in the tender rose of their rounded corol- 
las. The cherries and the plums try to make 
up by the profusion of their bloom and the 
purity of their whiteness for the 
warm softness of the peach 


SURELY 
THE APPLE JS KING 


Seeing Things 


Outdoors 


By Professor S. C. Schmucker 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY KATHARINE SCHMUCKER 


We have few sights more exquisite than 
that of the jeweled brilliance of the humming- 
bird as he poises before the wild azalea, 
probing each roseate corolla with his slender 
honey tube. His wings move so rapidly that 
they are a mere blur in the air, while his 
brilliant, copper-green body with its wonder- 
ful metallic shimmer, and the flaming patch 
under his neck, that has earned for him the 
name of “‘ ruby-throat,’’ all unite to give him 
a dainty, fairylike beauty that no other of 
our native feathered friends can match. 

oe 
What the Humming-Bird Once Was 
HE modern scientist is a great pedigree 
hunter. He is never content with know- 
ing what an animal is: he wants to know even 
more why he is so, and most of all, how he 
became so. The answer to this last question 
is often very perplexing and sometimes quite 
unsatisfactory. But in probing the ancestry 
of any one of our birds one of the main helps 
is the study of his relatives. When they all 
differ from him on the side of simplicity it 
needs little shrewdness to decide that he was 
probably once much as they still are. When 
we know that the nearest of kin to the 
humming-birds are the whip-poor-wills, the 
night-hawks and the chimney-swifts, the story 
begins to loom up before the scientific imag- 
ination. 








blossom. Last of all, the apples 
surpass both of their predeces- 
sors by putting the purity of 
the cherry on the inside of the 
blossom and the warmth of the 
peach on the swelling outside, 
and letting each suffuse into the 
other until no one is surprised 
when the botanist tells us that 
all these flowers are near of kin 
to the rose. And if the rose is 
queen in the family most 
surely the apple is king. 


on 


The Fruit in the Blossom 


O THE observing eye each 
blossom has a prophecy of 
its own, and already foretells 
the character of the fruit. The 
peaches bloom before the leaves 
are well out, sotheir flowers run 
no risk of being hidden. Accordingly, they 
waste no material in making stems, but each 
rose-colored blossom, with its delicately bit- 
ter fragrance, nestles close to the twig from 
which it springs. Of course when the fruit 
comes it, too, must hug the branch. So you 
find no stem on the peach. Then, too, if you 
look right into the heart of the peach blossom 
you will see, already formed and deep hid- 
den in its cup, the little globe that is to 
become the peach. The more showy parts 
stand on the edge of the cup, quite away from 
the nascent fruit, and are thrown aside when 
the blossom fades. For this reason the peach 
has no star opposite the stem, as the apple 
has, but ends instead in a little point that is 
almost lost in the general plumpness of the 
fruit. Forthe same reason it lacks the papery 
case we call a core in the apple. 
oe 
Where the Apple Gets its Core 
HE apple, coming late in the season, finds 
leaves already before it. So it is com- 
pelled to put stems to the flowers, though even 
these are not so long as those of the cherry. 
But the crowning peculiarity of the apple 
blossom is the rounded green knob on the 
under side of the flower. Looking at this 


bloom from the front, one cannot see so deeply . 


into it as he did into the peach blossom. 
The rest of the flower closes in over the knob. 
As a result, when the flower ripens into a 
fruit, the seeds are not only covered with the 
pulp, as in the case of the peach, but they are 
also cut off from the rest of the fruit by a 
leathery case forming the core. The bright 
white petals, touched with pink, fall away 
with the passing of the season, but the rest of 
the flower remains dry and withered as the 
star of the apple, opposite the stem. 


oe 
The Most Exquisite of the Birds 


HERE did the humming-bird learn his 
flight? It is surely all his own. The 

hawk may soar, the kingbird may hover fora 
few seconds, but the hummer can poise in one 
spot almost indefinitely. Svuaring is like the 
flight of a skillfully thrown card and needs 
little effort. But the humming-bird flies by 
main muscle, and he works that muscle at a 
rate of which we can scarcely conceive. 
With this quick stroke he can advance, stop 
in midair, veer from side to side, and retreat 
with precision. Indeed so constantly is he 
on the wing that his feet are but puny affairs 
in contrast with the firm legs of ground-loving 
birds like the meadow-lark and the blackbird. 

















THE HUMMING-BIRD ON 
THE WILD AZALEA 


The humming - birds 
were once dull-colored, 
short-billed birds, that 
while on the wing fed on little 
insects that hover in the @ir. 
WBile the whip-poor-wills cid 
swiits learned to feed chicény 
on insects that fly high, the 
hummers found about the flow- 
ers the insects that gather there 
for the honey. Those with slightly longer 
bills and quicker precision of wing found 
the richer feast, grew stronger, and left to 
follow them more vigorous offspring, with 
their own traits perhaps accentuated. 
Gradually, and of course quite unconsciously 
to the birds, longer bills arose and quicker 
wings developed. As the tongue and bill 
penetrated deeper into the corollas the birds 
began to get the taste of the nectar that is now 
so dear tothem. But to this day they have 
never lost their taste for insects. I have seen 
a hummer desert the flowers and take to 
cleaning from the bark of the white oak the 
little bugs that infested it. Even when feed- 
ing at the flowers he probably gets as much of 
his food from the insects as from the nectar. 


ni 


Where Marriage Depends on Beauty 

i perhaps the strangest part of the trans- 

formation is yet to be told. Living as 
they do among bright-colored flowers, the 
hummers have become gradually more 
esthetic in their tastes and more fastidious 
as to beauty in their mates. The dull ones 
failed more and more completely in the matri- 
monial market, until now only the brighest 
members are left to tell the tale—that is, the 
brightest males, for here, as in so many cases, 
the females must sit on an open nest. The 
dainty bed, covered with its protective crust 
of lichens, in which the female rears her tiny 
brood, is so open that a metallic green 
mother would invite her own destruction. It 
is doubtless an added influence in the bright 
color change that the quicker movements of 
the male and his greater virility —for he isa 
most pugnacious fighter — give him a quicker 
circulation that contributes to the exquisite 
brilliance of his coloration. 


The Bee 
Never Sees 
His Children 


HE bumble- 

bees are all 
blackheads 
now, and big 
ones at that. 
Every one of 
them, too, is a 
queen in her 
own right, but 
her kingdom is 
yet to arise. 
She must 
choose it for 
herself. She 
must build her 
own castle, or 
at least must 
adapt it to her own royal purpose. Strangest 
of all, she must people her kingdom with her 
own subjects, all of whom will be her own 
children. Her husband died last fall. He 
never sees his queen established or knows his 
children, for he dies before the kingdom has 
come or the children have been born. 


WHEN THE 
PEACH IS IN BLOOM 


After their September wedding they had the | 
pleasant fall before them, but I fear eventhen | 


that each went the way that pleased him best. 
So that when the cold of winter came, and the 
husband died, his wife did not miss him very 
much, especially as she herself must have felt 
a drowsy stiffness coming over her. Of the 
winter I doubt whether she has any recollec- 
tion at all. But with the approach of warm 
weather her wings began once more to 
quiver, her legs to regain their old supple- 
ness, and out she came in good time to see 
the first clovers in bloom. 


oe 


Where the Bee Workers Come From 


earns about the fields our bumblebee | 


finds some hole that runs beneath the 
sod. Most likely it is one of the little tunnels 
that the field mouse has built. 
Perhaps a mink, a hawk or an 
owl has relieved the home of 
its proper owner, and she 
takes immediate possession. 


little balls of pollen, each of 
which she moistens well with 
honey, and on each she lays 
an egg. These hatch before 
long and from them come her 
first subjects. They are work- 


queens. Nature has doomed 
them to be old maids and 
drudges. But they know no 
better, and go contentedly to work. 

The queen now gives up all employment 


outside the palace, and inside her duty is al- | 


most confined to laying eggs. The one badge 
of their sex which the workers share with their 
queen is the sting, for it is a part of the egg- 
laying apparatus, though eggs they will never 
lay. Soon the fields will be full of workers, 
and hosts of bees will haunt the clover. 


op 
The Greatest Age of a Queen Bumble 
ATER in the season her really royal chil- 


dren are born. Then whiteheads are | 


abundant, for the whiteheads are males, and 
of course having no egg apparatus they have 
no sting as every country boy well knows. 
These new bees are just in time to take the 
place of the old queen mother. She has 
reached her ripe bee age of twelve months. 
If by reason of strength her months be fifteen, 


yet are her latter days labor and sorrow, for | 


her battered wings are but a weak depend- 
ence beside those that greeted with their 
deep-toned hum the first spring clover, and 
honey-getting is no longer easy. 





HOSTS OF BEES HAUNT THE CLOVER 
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A magazine devoted to the Heme — 
its building, decorating, furnishing. 
economics, social life. 10 New Studie« 
monthly by Mr. Keith, like his designs 
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published *in 7he Ladies’ H. 
Ledger Mo., ani Pilgrim, one of 
which was built over 600 times. Al 


news-stands, 10c. copy, $1.00 ) ear. 

To each subscriber who sends One Dollar before 
May 21, for one year’s subscription to Keith’s 
Magazine, we will mail FREE a copy of “ Inside 
Our Homes.” This is a magnificent 160-page 
book of interiors, being a collection of interior 
photographs and a wealth of practical suggestions 
for the decorating, furnishing and embellishment 
of the home and grounds. It contains 80 artistic 
interiors alone, reproduced from photographs. The 
regular price of this valuable book is $1.00. This 
specia! offer is not good after May 21. 

Our latest books, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 

108 Studien of Sum. Cigs., $1.00 184 Cig. $1000 to $2000, 81.00 
60 rick & Com’n Houses, 1.00/)166 s2000 — 1.00 

20 Practicable Stables, . . 50e/188 “ $2500 te$3000, 1.00 

20 D’b’l Houses, Flats, &e., 50e]140 “ bio $1000, 1.00 

G1 Cottages, less than 8800, b0e]111 100 and up’d, 1.00 





67 Costing 8800 to 81200, 50c| 17 Model Schoolhouses,. 1.00 
94 =“ 81200 to $1600, 50¢| 80 Modern Churches, . . 2.00 
160- Page Book of Halls, Libraries, Dens, Ingle-Nooks, ete., $1.00 
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this clipping trom the Alinneupedis Fourna/, January V6, ts 
another evidence that you will get the latest and best ideas on 
building, if you sulscribe for Kelth’s. 
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in Minneapolis, for Mr. Sam’! Davis, Attorney. 


Whether you intend to build or not you need 
Keith’s Magazine to tell you how to decorate your 
home and keep you in touch with its Economics 
and Social Life. You cannot afford to be without 
this Illustrated Monthly devoted to the Home. 
One year’s subscription price, $1.00. 

N. B.— Remit by Express or Money Order, not 


personal checks. x 


THE KEITH PUB. CO. 


418 Lumber Ex., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















THE CLOSE OF THE C 


A Picture-Story as Told in Fourteen By Carokn 








Interesting Photographs 
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UGRAPA BY KNOWLTON 6 


SENIOR CLASS SUPPER AT SMITH 


n Commencement week each June the Seniors have aclass supper, at which 
toasts are proposed and the class history is read by the historian. 


BARNARD SENIORS ON COMMENCEMENT DAY 


Leaving Milbank Hall on their way to Columbia Library, where the procession is formed. The young 
women at Barnard College receive the same degree from Columbia as the men. 








DAISY CHAIN PROCESSION AT VASSAR 


A rope of daisies, sometimes a hundred feet long, is borne on the shoulders of chosen 
Sophomores on Class Day. The flowers are gathered in the Vassar meadows. 
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CELEBRATING TREE D 
This is Wellesley’s exclusive gala occasion, no stranger be 
in masquerade attire. The Seniors al 


PHOTOGRAPH BY PARTRIDGE 


TREE DAY AT WELLESLEY 


The undergraduates are seated before College Hall listening to the Sophomore orator, 
who presents to the Freshmen the historic spade, symbolic of mental digging. 











PHOTOGRAPH BY KNOWLTON BROTHERS 


MAY DAY AT WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY COMMENCEMENT AT SMITH TWO SENIORS 


7 1 to the : 
Seniors at the College for Women, on May Day, when it is the Seniors’ privilege to indulge in Seniors out-of-doors having a social time previous to entering Assembly re = 
sports on the campus, rolling hoops, and knocking candy eggs from the class tree. Hall for the final graduation exercises, when they receive their diplomas. ss 
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COLLEGE GIRL’S TERM 


y Carokn Halsted Concluding Article in the Series 


‘What a Girl Does at College” 
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vi WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


VY i tp, Sophomores at the College for Women giving a burlesque adaptation of 
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My; Tennyson's “‘ Princess *’ on their annual Tree Day in May. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY HORTON BROTHERS 


WOMEN'S COLLEGE, BROWN UNIVERSITY 


This picture shows the collegians on Ivy Day taking up the line of march from Pembroke 
Hall. After planting the class ivy the Senior passes the trowel to the Junior orator. 








CLASS, OR IVY, DAY AT WELLS COLLEGE 


The undergraduates, in white, with the daisy chain, leaving ‘‘ The College’’ 
before the Ivy exercises. The Freshmen lead, the Seniors bringing up the rear. 
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AT WELLESLEY COLLEGE 








, no stranger being allowed to view the picturesque pageant of the three underclasse 


he Seniors alone maintain the college dignity in cap and gown. roe Oy aay ©. Cae 


CLASS DAY AT VASSAR 
A platform is erected before the main building. The daisy chain carried by 


e Sop 2) i ffering to the graduates. 
= LS - YA the Sophomores is festooned about this as an 0 
Yj, 
Wf 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY KNOWLTON BROTHERS 
tothe S IVY DAY AT SMITH 
jon to th nic wh . . a J aistngt : . 
ass rec’ rds +38 be tree, where The Seniors sing ‘‘ Fair Smith ’’ on the steps of College Hall, then march 
™ ee S to Seelye Hall to give the Ivy song, written by a member of the class. 


MAY POLE DANCE AT BRYN MAWR 


In the gay costume of English milkmaids and their swains of the sixteenth century, the students 
celebrate May Day, weaving long streamers in and out around the May Pole. 
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Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking School 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


SEVENTH LESSON: FATS AND OILS 


HE term fat is used to express the 

) solid fat portions of meats; the 
term oil is, by common consent, 
the accepted name of oil expressed 
from vegetables, as olive oil, cocoa- 
nut oil, and groundnut or peanut 
oil. Fats and oils are heat and 
energy producers. The sugars and 
starches contain hydrogen and 
oxygen in the same proportions as 
they exist in water. The fats and oils do 
not contain sufficient oxygen to satisfy the 
affinity of hydrogen; hence, they burn with 
greater intensity, producing more heat. 


ee 

Eat Fatty Foods in Cold Weather 
pPncres living in the Northern climates, 

where the thermometer is constantly at 
zero or below, must use large quantities of 
fatty foods to keep up the internal fire, or 
living heat, and wear warm clothing to prevent 
the escape of this heat from the body. If we, 
during our severe winters, would add more 
fatty foods to our dietary we would be more 
comfortable. The chilly feeling of which so 
many people complain is lack of internal 
warmth, and all the outside wrapping of the 
body will not keep in the heat that is not 
there; wrappings are not to keep out cold, 
but to keep in the bodily heat. 

If you wish to be comfortable increase the 
fatty foods during the cold weather; then, as 
the thermometer begins to go up, and warm 
weather approaches, cut down the fats, and 
take in their place succulent vegetables con- 
taining the salts which are necessary for the 
cooling of the body. Acid fruits and succu- 
lent vegetables are poor foods in winter, but 
they are admirable summer foods. Shivering 
people are those who take an orange every 
morning for breakfast, or use canned peas 
and canned tomatoes during the cold weather. 


. 
Fried Foods are Indigestible 


HE digestibility of fats and oils is an 
important point; the fat of bacon is more 
easily separated and assimilated than the fat 
of beef or mutton, but all animal fats must be 
cooked to remove dangerous germs, and cook- 
ing makes them more difficult of digestion. 
Fats decompose at a high temperature and 
create fatty acids which provoke indigestion. 
Fats like butter, that have a low melting 
point, decompose at the boiling point of 
water; hence, they should always be taken 
cold or at the temperature of the stomach, 
and not overheated. Butter contains a nota- 
ble amount of fats containing several carbon 
atoms in the molecule volatile at the point of 
boiling water; for this reason it is unfit for 
frying purposes, and when heated is indigest- 
ible and irritating. 

Olive oil contains some free acid which 
aids in the digestibility of the oil, making it 
without doubt the most valuable of fatty 
foods, and, being vegetable, is free from dis- 
eased germs. The substituted oils are rarely 
ever so easy of digestion. For frying pur- 
poses a good cottonseed oil is to be recom- 
mended in preference to the animal fats. 
Fried foods are indigestible no matter whether 
fried in animal fats or oils. 

Sautéing, the most objectionable of all fry- 
ing, means cooking in a small quantity of fat 
or oil; articles sautéd are browned on one 
side, then turned and browned on the other; 
the small quantity of fat is frequently browned 
and entirely decomposed; the upper portion 
of the article to be fried is cool and absorbs 
large quantities of grease which makes the 
article doubly bad. To fry, immerse the 
article in deep fat sufficiently hot to quickly 
sear the outside and form a_ grease-proof 
covering which prevents the fat entering the 
frying article, or the flavor of it coming out 
into the fat. In this way the fat may be 
used over and over again. 


oe 
To Fry Oysters, Croquettes, Etc. 

(patess, chicken croquettes, chicken cut- 

lets and such dishes are dipped in egg 
and rolled in breadcrumbs. As soon as they 
are put into the fat, at 300° Fahrenheit, the egg 
coagulates, making a grease-proof covering to 
the frying articles. Only about two ounces 
of fat need be consumed in frying three dozen 
croquettes. If the fat is below the proper 
temperature for frying it will be absorbed 





before the proper temperature is reached; if 
too hot the croquettes will brown quickly 
without heating to the centre, the fat will be 
decomposed and the frying badly done. Each 
time after a frying remove the fat quickly from 
the fire, strain and put aside to use again. 


oe 
Fats are Most Important Foods 
ATTY foods require great care in preserva- 
tion; nothing so quickly absorbs flavors 
from other foods as butter, cream or olive oil; 
for this reason they must be covered and kept 
on the lower shelf of the refrigerator, or ina 
cold, clean place. Butter kept uncovered in 
a cellar will absorb and retain the vapors from 
all forms of decaying vegetables and animal 
matter. It is also contaminated by the food 
which is given to the cows. Turnips given 
to cows produce a white, strong butter. 

Sweet cream makes a sweet butter, but the 
butter does not keep so well as that which is 
made from sour cream. The best tempera- 
ture for churning is from 60° to 65° Fahren- 
heit. In some parts of England and 
Switzerland the cream is heated to 160° 
Fahrenheit and then cooled to 65° and churned 
at this temperature. Butter made after this 
fashion keeps sweet and retains its flavor 
longer than ordinary butter. 

One pound of butter will produce in the 
human body the same amount of heat as two 
pounds and a quarter of starch. Wheat con- 
tains a little less fat than is necessary to make 
it a typical food; hence, the fashion of butter- 
ing our bread. It seems to me that the fats 
are the most important of all our foods. A 
little wholesome fat prevents nervousness and 
aids in the assimilation of other foods. 


Me 
Salads Should be Used Every Day 


VERY well-regulated family should have, 
at least once a day, a good salad. By this 
I do not mean a rich concoction of nuts and 
meats and mayonnaise dressing, but a whole- 
some, nutritious salad composed of green veg- 
etables dressed lightly with French dressing, 
made by mixing four tablespoonfuls of olive 
oil with one of vinegar. It is said by some 
that this small amount of vinegar aids in the 
emulsification and assimilation of the fats. 
I doubt this, however, but it is an agreeable 
flavoring and induces us to take the oil. 

The eating of olives will inno way take the 
place of olive oil. The olives come to our 
matket green and are soaked in brine, while 
the oil is expressed from the fresh pulp. 

The wut of the Cocos nucifera, our common 
cocoanut, contains perhaps the next most 
easily assimilated fats, many of which are in 
common with butter. All these fatty foods 
are made up of a number of fats, some one of 
which predominates in each. 

The oleaginous nuts, such as almonds, 
pine nuts, groundnuts, Brazilian and the 
Souari nuts, are all fatty foods that are rich 
in olein; animal fats are rich in stearin. The 
American black walnuts contain a sweet, 
bland oil that may be expressed and used 
for salads. I have used this myself in large 
quantities and find it excellent. 


he 
The Value of Olive Oil is Great 


Yat that are taken into the system as food 

do not really require digestion. The 
starches are converted into sugars before they 
are assimilated as nutriment. The proteids 
are converted into peptones, but the fats are 
assimilated as fat, emulsionized by the secre- 
tion from the pancreas and bile, both flowing 
in the upper pert of the small intestine. 

Cream is a naturally emulsionized fat, 
easy of digestion and dietetically valuable 
providing it is taken in small quantities 
neither heated nor sweetened. 

People suffering from various forms of 
tuberculosis will find cream and olive oil of 
great value. From my own experience olive 
oil may always take the place of cod-liver oil. 
It is much more palatable and much more 
easily taken. 

The dietetic value of olive oil cannot be 
overestimated. It corresponds more nearly 
to the animal oils than any other vegetable 
oil. Most seed oils are drying, many of them 
neutral; from these facts they have less die- 
tetic value, and are not in any way substitutes 
for olive oil from a dietetic standpoint. For 
frying purposes cottonseed oil is valuable. 


Use the Green Vegetables for Salads 
UCH dishes as cale or cold’ slaw, cabbage 
served with a cooked dressing, take the 
place of succulent vegetables, but do not in 
any way fulfill the dietetic value of salad. 

A salad is simply a conveyor of oil. The 
green succulent vegetables are always to be 
preferred. A mayonnaise dressing is really 
a dressing for meats which are deficient in 
fatty matter —as the white meat of chicken, 
white-fleshed fish—and is not suitable for 
such meats as mutton, which have more or 
less fat mingled throughout the lean flesh; nor 
with the red-fleshed fish, such as salmon. It 
is not an unusual thing to hear of an immedi- 
ate sickness after asalmon salad dressed with 
mayonnaise dressing. The salmon, rich in 
oil, has been heated to a high degree for the 
sake of preservation; when added to a rich 
oil dressing like mayonnaise, it must neces- 
sarily provoke acute indigestion. The white- 
fleshed fish and the dry meats are deficient 
in carbon, which may be supplied by the 
addition of mayonnaise dressing. 

oe 
How to Make Mayonnaise Dressing 
UT three raw yolks of eggs into a clean, 
cold bowl or soup-dish. In warm 
weather stand this in a little cold water or 
cracked ice. Add a saltspoonful of salt, stir 


rapidly, and then add, drop by drop, the | 


desired quantity of oil. The yolks of three 


eggs will hold a quart of oil; or you may add | 


a less quantity. After adding the first half- 
pint, however, add alternately with the oil a 
little vinegar, not more than a tablespoonful 
to each half-pint of oil. Vinegar or lemon 
juice ‘‘ cuts,’’ as it were, the oil and keeps 
the dressing like a thick custard. Mayonnaise 


dressing should not be jellylike, but should | 


be smooth, and drop, not pour, from a spoon. 
A jellylike solidity will cause separation 
between the oil and egg, giving a curdled, 
greasy, thin appearance. 

This dressing will keep over night if care- 
fully covered, but it is always desirable to 
use it on the day on which it is made. The 


bulk may be increased by stirring into it at | 


serving time an equal quantity of whipped 
cream. Under no circumstances add melted 
butter or plain cream. 
the materials with which the mayonnaise is to 
be mixed, not to the dressing. 

All salads should be mixed just at serving 
time; the materials may be prepared hours 
before, but should not be put together. 


ep 
Delicious Sauce to Serve with Fish 
AUCE TARTARE is made by adding three 
olives, one gherkin, a tablespoonful of 
capers chopped, and a teaspoonful of onion 
juice to half a pint of mayonnaise dressing, 
and a tablespoonful of finely chopped pars- 
ley pounded to a pulp. Serve with boiled, 
broiled or planked fish of any sort, or such 
small fried fish as smelts. 


en 

The Best Way to Make French Dressing 
IX together a saltspoonful of pepper, a 
half-teaspoonful of salt, four tablespvon- 
fuls of olive oil, one tablespoonful of vinegar, 
plain or tarragon, and use at once. This is 
the proper dressing for a dinner salad, which 
may consist of plain lettuce, chicory, endive, 
chopped celery, sliced tomatoes, cold boiled 
string beans, carefully cooked cauliflower, 
finely shredded crisp cabbage, dandelions, 
cold asparagus, or a mixture of two or more 

vegetables that will nicely blend. 


on 
How to Whip Cream Properly 
O WHIP cream successfully the cream 
must be sufficiently thick to hold the air, 
and must be very cold, and kept cold during 
the whipping. A small churn made from tin 
will whip one quart of cream in two minutes. 


Without a regular whip put the cream intoa | 


bowl and with an egg-beater or ‘‘ syllabub’”’ 
churn beat for a few moments, then skim off 
the whipped portion from the surface and 
drain in a colander, and so continue until all 
the cream has been whipped. 


a 


‘Next month Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking Lesson will be on 


‘* Eggs and Their Food Value’’ 


This will be one of the most important of the series. 


Add the seasoning to | 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


Toilet 
‘(Powder 


The face on the box distinguishes 
MENNEN’S from cheap and dangerous 
imitations. 





























The law protects this trade mark. It 
would not be safe to imitate this. 
The genuine MENNEN’S is made of 


refined talcum —free from rice, starch or any 
irritating substance. The ordinary treat- 
ment given the skin in sunburn, nettle rash 
or any irritation is apt to intensify the 
trouble. MENNEN’S is safe, gives relief 
and is pleasing to refined tastes. Every- 
body needs MENNEN’S from infancy to 
old age; for the nursery, the toilet, for 
shaving, for athletes. Sold everywhere, 
or sent by mail for 25 cents. 


Sample Sree if you mention this magazine. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
100 Orange Street Newark, N. J. 











A Bath Luxury 


Made from the finest quality 
Egyptian Cotton, woven 
into nubs, which in- 
stantly absorb the 
moisture and 
give friction 
without 
harsh- 
ness. 


No lint 
or thread to 
pull out. Pure 
White. Hand- 
somely finished— 


AVorereraucelihys 
Absorbent 


With 


Exhilarating hemstitched ends. 
F ric tion The Best Stores Sell It 
5 Send for Illustrated Booklet 


“The Tale of a Towel,’’ FREE 
WACHUSETT MILLS, Worcester, Mass. 


Pears 


but 


medical 














soap does _ nothing 


cleanse, it has no 


properties; for the color of. 


health 
Give it 
Sold all over the world, 


The American Curling Iron Heater 


A SCIENTIFIC WONDER REVOLVING 
SELF-EXTINGUISHING _ 


health and 


use Pears’. time. 








No Smut 
No Smell 
Clean 

Compact 


Indispensable at home, in stateroom, Pullman or hotel. Never | 


out of order, will last a lifetime, ready in a second; quick, even 
heat entire length of any curling iron. Heater and alcohol reser- 


voir, nicely nickeled, in a neat case, mailed to any address for | 


$1.00. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Address, 


STIMPSON MANUFACTURING Co. 


683 Atlartic Avenue Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
Room 44-B. Agents Wanted 





Good Healt 


h for Girls 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Questions of general interest will be answered on this page every month, but inquirers must give their names and 


addresses. 


NE of the most valuable 

lessons that our English 
sisters can teach us is the 
benefit that comes from out- 
door exercise. If an English 
girl feels a little below par in 
body or mind she recognizes 
Nature’s signal, drops her 
work and indulges in some 
vigorous outdoor game. Of 
course this refreshes her and 
puts her into fine condition 






<Q again. But what, as a rule, 
do we do under the same cir- 
cumstances? Alas! We goad the poor tired brain 


and body and urge them on to overexertion. Then 
we mentally call ourselves dull, and follow just the 
course to make ourselves duller. 

An English girl rarely takes less than two hours 
of outdoor recreation a day. The benefits of sucha 
habit are clearly seen in her firm health and clear 
complexion, In following her example how shall 
we begin — when we play golf, forexample? Shall 
we walk to the links ? how many holes shall we play ? 
and what shall we do after thegame? Of course all 
of these details depend upon the girl, and upon her 
condition. If you are playing the first game of the 
season you cannot do what you will be able to 
accomplish at your last game in October. If the 
links are not too far it is advantageous to walk to 
them. As to the number of holes, an average for 
one game is eighteen. However, this may prove too 


Some Question 


Correct Posture 
Will it help me to assume the correct position in 
standing if I throw my shoulders back ? 
SCHOOL-TEACHER. 
Do not think of your shoulders at all. Hold 
your abdomen back; keep your back straight and 
your chest up. In this way your shoulders will, of 
necessity, fall into a correct position. 


Dark Circle Around the Neck 


What can be done for the dark circle around my 
neck caused by high collars ? ANNA. 





itself | 


To prevent the dark circle around your neck wear 
soft stocks, and discard high, stiff collars Bathe 
the neck every night with hot water and Castile 
soap, after which massage it with cocoa butter, cold 
cream or olive oil. 


Hair that Splits 
My hair splits at the ends. What shall I do? 
G.N. 


Clip off the split ends of the hair. 


Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


Why Golf is Good for Girls 


exhausting for many, and it is better to begin mod- 
erately than to overdo. Indeed, nine holes will 
make a very fair beginning. If you are tired after 
the game it is better to drive home than to walk. 

The game of golf is a marvelous test gf nerve and 
temper. Characteristics appear on the golf links 
that you never knew your best friend to possess 
before. But patience, courage, pluck and self- 
mastery will bring their reward. The muscles, 
nerves and brain must all be under control. 

Golf is better than medicine, and will make over 
the poor, tired body and the fagged-out mind. 

The old saying that he who does not learn to 
play whist when he is young lays up for himself a 
miserable old age is fully applicable to golf. The 
physical exercise is invaluable—the swing of the 
body about the hips, the movements of arms and 
neck are all wonderful developers. 

You cannot play a good game of golf without 
stirring up every sluggish part of yourbody. Your 
own experience has taught you that you bring back 
from the links a keen appetite, that your whole body 
is in a glow from perfect circulation, and that every 
faculty and function are at their best. If as a 
nation we played golf more there would be far less 
suffering from nervous exhaustion, depression — 
otherwise ** the blues ’’ —‘* biliousness,’’ rheuma- 
tism, flat chests, shallow breathing and indigestion 
than there is at present. I know a girl who tells me 
that she is free from all her winter or ‘* city” ail- 
ments during all the summer in the country, for 
she plays golf faithfully every day. 


s Iam Asked 


Tight-Fitting Clothes 

Do you consider corsets harmful, and do you 
think it injurious to wear tight-fitting clothes ? 

ANXIOUS. 

There are injurious corsets and sensible ones. 
Those that drag down on the abdominal organs do 
great harm. Corsets may be worn properly, or they 
may be worn too tight. Anything that constricts 
the body is harmful. 


Tying Up the Hair at Night 


What effect does tying up the hair at night have ? 
B. A. 


It is not well to keep the same strain on the hair 
all the time. It needs rest and change as well as 
other parts of the body. 


Developing a Thin Face 


How can I develop a thin face? R.G. M. 
Eat nourishing food. Drink warm milk. 
Develop your whole body. Sleepa great deal. Do 


not worry. Massage your face. 





SOME LITTLE HINTS 


HEN one is weary, 
just a few drops of 
cologne or toilet vinegar in 
the water for washing is 


A Five- 


Exercise for Each Day 


SOME LITTLE HINTS 


HE voice of the 
American woman has 
long received sever cen- 
sure. The climate has 


Minute 





most refreshing. 


Driving can never offer i 
a substitute for walking. 


The almost invariable 

result of long-continued 
anxiety and worry is some 
form of indigestion and 
| faulty assimilation. On 
the contrary, pleasurable 
emotions are most bene- 
ficial to good digestion, 
and a hearty laugh is far 
more cf a curative than 
soda-mint tablets. 


In order to be beautiful 
a girl must have the qual- 
ities that make beauty. 
One of these, and a most 
important one, is the culti- 
vation of the habit of 
always being agreeable. 
This characteristic will do 
more to make a girl beau- 

tiful than any chemical 
| formula known. 


| 


The rubber sponge is a 
new invention for stimu- 





borne its full share of the 
7 blame, but the chief reason 
is undoubtedly the lack of 
cultivation incident to the 
newness of this country. 
Continued cultivation will 
remove all cause for criti- 
cism in this respect. 


Do not clip your eye- 
lashes with the idea of im- 
proving them. By this 
treatment they are often 
made stubby and coarse. 
You should also be care- 
ful, if you wear glasses, 
that they do not press 
against the lashes and so 
stunt their growth. 


The only way to remove 
all of the superficial im- 
purities from the skin of 
the face is by the intelli- 
gent use of water, soap 
and friction. 


The use of shoe-trees 
aids greatly in keeping 
shoes a good shape. 


Bunions affect the large 





lating the circulation of 
the skin. It is used in the 
same manner as the rubber 
brush for the finger-tips, 
and for the same purpose. 


CHEST EX 
Depress the 
shoulders come fe 
head up and back. 
by muscular effort, 
In order to be in perfect to the point of gr 
health one must be tem- 
perate in eating. The 
meals also should be regu- 


! 
eight times. 
This exercise w 
| 
| 


2 e capacity. 
lar. Regularity is one of independently of tl 
the golden rules of a well- cises. 





ordered life. 


chest, 


Raise and lower the chest in this way 


It is more vigorous if taken 


joints of the great and 
little toes, and are caused 
by wearing tight shoes. 
Hot water does much to 
relieve the pain which they 
cause. An application 
which may be used is: 
Salicylic acid, one tea- 
spoonful; cocaine, five 
grains; collodion, half an 
ounce. Paint the bunions 
with this twice a day. 


PANSION 
letting the 
orward, with the 
Raise the chest 
not by breathing, 
eatest expansion. 


ill increase lung 


1¢ breathing exer- 
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thing akin toa 
.. May morning with its 
4 blossom-scented _loveli- 
_S ness in the mouth where 


RusiFoam benefits linger. 


‘fhe Everywhere sound teeth in 


oN 


beautiful mouths tell the story 


a * 3 of this favorite dentifrice. 
S4 : Is the story in your mouth ? 
~» * 


25 Cents Everywhere. 
Sample for 2-cent stamp. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 











Rubber 
Massage 
Roller 


Makes, Keeps and Restores 
beauty in Nature’s own way 
HE cup-shaped teeth have a suction 
effect on the skin that smooths 

out wrinkles, rounds out the beauty 
muscles, and gives perfect circulation 
of the blood. 
It is so constructed that it treats every 
portion of the face and neck perfectly, 
even to the ‘‘crow’s feet’ in the corners 
of the eyes. 


A Jar of skin food GIVEN with every Roller. 
or sale by all dealers, or 
malled upon reeelpt of price, 


Rubber Catalogue Free. Agents Wanted 
Cc. J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


sal Vado gp a 


PATENTED 


SHADES — NOT SCREENS 


for porches and windows—obstruct the sun — 
allow free circulation of air. Cords that don’t 
kink ; metal pulleys that don’t break. Made 
of Linden fiber in 10 ornamental colorings. 














For sale by one dealer in principal 
towns. Lf you can't buy them postal 
us for * Story of Comfort.” 


THE HOUGH PORCH SHADE CORPORATION 
70 Central Street, Worcester, Mass. 











FLOORS AND 
STAIRWAYS 


stews 1 Floor Finish 


do not show scratches or heel marks, but present 
a brilliant, durable and cleanly surface. Booklet 
on care of hardwood floors sent free. 


PRATT & LAMBERT 


NEW YORK: Long Island City 
CHICAGO : 368-378 26th St, 
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In the Place of Meat 
By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


Ouestions about cooking will be answered every month, but inquirers 
must give their names and addresses. Correspondents wishing replies by 
matl should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes, 


ANY vegetables may be served instead of meat, but they 
do not possess meat value. For instance, a dish of 
creamed tomatoes on toast may be served for luncheon 
in place of meat, and eaten with bread or other vegeta- 
bles, but such a dish has absolutely no meat value. On 

the other hand, dishes composed of nuts, old peas, beans and lentils 
have true meat value without the fat of meat; hence, they are better 
adapted for summer than heavy meats. These, for example: 


Bean Croquettes. Cover a pint of old beans with water, soak 
over night; drain and cook in fresh boiling water until tender (about 
one hour); drain, press through a colander; add a level teaspoonful 
of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper and a tablespoonful of butter; mix 
thoroughly, roll into cylinder-shaped croquettes, dip in beaten egg, 
roll in breadcrumbs and fry in hot fat. Serve with tomato sauce. 

This receipt will also answer for dried pea or lentil croquettes. 


Macaroni Croquettes. These have meat value. Put four ounces 
of macaroni into a kettle of boiling water, boil rapidly for thirty 
minutes, drain; chop or cut intosmall shreded pieces. Put half a pint 
of milk over the fire; when hot add atablespoonful of butter and two 
tablespoonfuls of flour rubbed together. Stir until thick; add hastily 
the yolks of the eggs; take from the fire and add a teaspoonful of salt, 
a saltspoonful of pepper and the macaroni. Turn out to cool; when 
cold form into pyramid-shaped croquettes, dip in egg, roll in bread- 
crumbs and fry in deep, hot fat. Serve with tomato sauce sprinkled 
with cheese, or with cream cheese sauce. 


Nut Croquettes. Blanch twenty-four almonds; add them to half 
a pint of pine or pecan nuts chopped or ground very fine; mix them 
with an equal quantity of cold cooked hominy or cold boiled rice; 
add half a teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of onion juice, a table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley and a saltspoonful of pepper; mix thor- 
oughly; form into small cylinder-shaped croquettes, dip, roll in 
crumbs, and fry. 


Codfish Soufflé. Pick apart and soak over night half a pound of 
salt codfish. Next morning drain, and add it to one pint of light, 
mashed potatoes, four tablespoonfuls of hot milk, and the yolks of 
two eggs. Mix, and fold in the well-beaten whites of the eggs. Put 
into individual cups or a large baking-dish and bake in a quick oven 
for from five to fifteen minutes. 


Stuffed Tomatoes. Mix half apint of stale breadcrumbs, half a 
cupful of finely chopped nuts, a grated onion, a level teaspoonful of 
salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, and a tablespoonful of butter, melted. 
Cut the stem end from six large tomatoes, and take out the seeds and 
the centres; stuff the tomatoes with the mixture and stand them ina 
baking-pan; add half a cupful of water and bake in a quick oven 
for thirty minutes, basting once or twice. 

This same mixture may be stuffed into cucumbers or squash. 


Fried Eggplant. Pare and cut eggplant into slices half an inch 
thick; cut these into quarters; dust quickly with salt and pepper; 
dip them at once into beaten egg, roll in breadcrumbs and fry in hot 
fat; drain on brown paper and serve at once. Eggplant loses its crisp- 
ness after standing a few minutes. Under no circumstances soak 
eggplant in salt and water, as this draws out the juice, makes the 
fibre tough, and robs it of its dietetic value. 

Cucumbers and squash may be cooked in the same way. 


Mock Fish, Grind one pint of mixed nuts—pine nuts, pecans, 
black walnuts or hickory nuts; mix with them a pint of cold boiled 
hominy, half a cupful of stale breadcrumbs, three hard-boiled eggs, 
chopped fine, a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, a tablespoonful of 
grated onion, and one whole raw egg. Make this into the form of a 
fish, place on greased paper, bake and baste in a quick oven for 
thirty minutes. While it is baking cut into strips and slightly brown 
one dozen almonds. When the “‘ fish’’ is done garnish with parsley 
and quarters of lemon; stick in the browned almonds to represent the 
fins, and make an eye, using a bit of truffle or anything at hand, to 
make it look natural. Serve with sauce Hollandaise. This is one 
of the most delicious of summer dishes. 


Frnit Cheese. This is served cold, cut in thin slices just as one 
would serve cold meat. Chop sufficient mixed nuts to make one 
pint; add six bananas that have been peeled, mashed or chopped; 
add half a teaspoonful of salt; stir until thoroughly mixed. Pack 
into a mould. Stand the mould in a steamer or kettle in hot water, 
and boil continuously for three hours. 

Instead of bananas one may add stale breadcrumbs and one raw 
egg. Serve with cold tomato, cucumber or chili sauce. 


Lentils, Egyptian Style. Wash well one pint of lentils; soak 
over night, and next day drain. Cook in boiling water until tender 
—about one hour; drain again. Put two tablespoonfuls of butter 
into a saucepan, add one finely shredded onion; cook until the onion 
is soft, not brown; add the lentils and an equal quantity of boiled 
rice. Mix; stir over the fire until hot. Add a level teaspoonful of 
salt and a saltspoonful of pepper. This dish has meat value. 


Cheese Pudding. Toast four slices of bread, and butter each 
slice; put one slice in the bottom of a baking-dish; put over one inch 
of chopped cheese, and on top of this another slice of toast, and so 
continue until all are used; add sufficient milk to just come to the 
surface of the bread. Bake in a quick oven for twenty minutes, 
and send at once to the table. 


Japanese Eggs. This dish not only takes the place of meat but 
also of vegetables. Put six eggs in warm water, bring to boiling 
point and cook slowly for fifteen minutes. Boil one cupful of carefully 
washed rice; drain and dry in the oven. Cut the eggs into halves, 
crosswise, take out the yolks, and mash with them two sardines; add 
a tablespoonful of melted butter, half a teaspoonful of salt and a 
saltspoonful of pepper; roll into small balls, and put them back into 
the whites. Turn the rice in the centre of the platter and smooth 
it over. Stand the eggs in the rice and pour over half a pint of 
carefully made white sauce. Garnish with greens and send at once 
to the table. 


Attractive Cozy Corners 
By Maria Parloa 


Household questions will be answered each month, but inquirers must 
give their names and addresses. Correspondents wishing replies by mail 
should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


OZY corners are quite the fashion now, but unfortunately a | 


large percentage of the people who follow this fashion 
seem to have no conception of what the name implies. 
Many of the so-called cozy corners might better be 
2 named stuffy corners, arranged as they are with the seat 
overhung with draperies, arms, grotesque heads, etc. A cozy corner 
should be true to its name. The term means a snug, comfortable 
place to rest and chat. I fancy the name came from the French 
causer, to converse, chat, gossip, etc. Years ago, in large rooms in 
the old-fashioned houses which were only heated by open fires, it 
was quite common to have one or two places in the rooms made cozy 
and comfortable with the aid of screens and draperies. Compara- 
tively few European houses have any heating appliances beyond the 
fire on the hearth, or a stove, and the necessity for these screened 
corners exists there. The cozy corner when properly arranged makes 
a most attractive spot in a large room or on the summer piazza. 
There is neither space nor reason for having them in small rooms. 


| 








Partial privacy, snugness and comfort are the aims of the cozy | 


corner. To secure privacy, portable or stationary screens may be 
employed. In these corners there should be good light, room enough 


for a built-in seat, couch or sofa, a few chairs, a small table, some 


foot-rests, bookshelves, and plenty of pillows for the couch. The 
materials used, the kind of seat, and the general finish given toa 
corner must be modified by the character, finish and furnishing of 
the room in which it is to be arranged. 

The suggestions which I give for special rooms may be varied 


indefinitely. If you will study the illustrations in ‘‘A Bradley | 


House,’’ which has been a feature of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
for the last six months, you will find suggestions for many kinds of 
seats that could be adapted to cozy corners. 


Bright Corner in the Dining-Room, The cozy corner in this | 


room must be treated differently from that in any otherroom. Here 
the seat should be built in, and if possible it should take in two 
sides of the wall, curving in the corner. Have this a box seat; make 
it about twenty inches wide and fourteen high; this will allow for a 
cushion about four inches thick. Inclose each end of the seat with a 
wooden panel twenty inches wide and about five or five feet and a 
half high, measuring from the floor. If one prefers, the lower part 
of the panel may be solid and the upper part be in fretwork or turned 
column. Over the seat, and in a line with the top of the end panels, 
build shallow closets, having them about twelve inches high and six 
inches deep. Have these closets irregular in size and finish; closing 
some with wooden doors, others with glass doors, and leaving some 
without doors. In some of these little closets put hooks on which to 
hang dainty bits of china. Fill the closets with glass, china, etc. 


RAY 


Place pieces of pottery, brass or pewter on top of the closets. Cover | 
the cushions with leather, matting, denim, corduroy, or any suitable 


material. Pillows, as many as you wish or can afford, can be piled 
upon the seat. These ideas may be enlarged upon or simplified, as 
one’s taste or purse may dictate. 


A Secluded Corner in the Living-Room, Choose a corner 
near a window; here place a large, comfortable sofaorcouch. Back 
of this place hangings of such material and coloring as are suitable 


and will harmonize with the furnishings of the room. Have some | 


bookshelves, where magazines, short stories, etc., may be kept. Have 
a small but strong table, on which place a reading lamp; afew com- 
fortable chairs, a foot-rest or two, and plenty of sofa-pillows, and you 
have the essentials for a comfortable cozy corner. Partially shut 
this off with any kind of a strong and rather high screen. 

There are certain personal touches, such as pictures, bric-A-brac, 
work-table, writing-desk, etc., which each woman will add for her- 
self. If one owns a home the seat could be built in with bookshelves 
at each end. A long shelf the height of the bookshelves might be 
placed above the seat. Pictures and ornaments could be placed on 
top of the bookcases and on the shelf. If a cool effect is desired the 
furniture could be in rattan or bamboo. Chairs, tables, bookshelves 
and generous sofas or davenports can be purchased in these wares. 
Pillows and cushions should give the note of color. 


Cozy Corners on the Piazza. The best arrangement may be 
made in the corner of a roofed piazza. Have a box seat built here. 
A good height would be sixteen or seventeen inches; have it twenty 
inches wide, and as long as the place will allow. If very long have 
the box partitioned in two places. This will give it strength. In 
this box may be kept rugs, cushions, pillows, etc. It should be 
secured with a lock. Screen this corner with curtains that can be 
rolled up, or drawn with ease. Cotton duck, such as sails are made 
from, is the best to protect against strong or cold winds, but bamboo 
makes the lightest and most artistic screen. Japanese matting may 
be employed for these curtains. 

This part of the piazza may be covered with rugs. 

The chairs for this corner should be roomy and comfortable. 
Where the matter of expense need not be considered, aswinging seat 
is delightful. A hammock could be hung in one corner. Have one 
or twosmall tables. Cushions and pillows for seat and chairs should 
be abundant. The pillows should be covered with wash material. 
Turkey red, denim in colors and silkolene are all suitable. 


Draperies and Cushions. It protects the walls and gives a 
greater sense of coziness to have some kind of hanging back of the 
large seat. For this one may employ leather, or imitation leather, 
Japanese matting, burlap, denim, tapestry, or any fabric that will 


give a soft background. Buftap, matting or leather may be tacked | 


on perfectly smooth and finished at the top with a narrow moulding. 
The moulding, however, is not essential. Any of the soft fabrics may 
be put on in the same manner, or they can be shirred on a small rod. 

If lightness and color, rather than richness, be desired, the walls 
may be draped with Indian prints, Madras, or blue crépe. The Berea 
portiéres and spreads make soft hangings. If a tone of warmth 
is desired, felt may be employed; it comes in all colors, costs about 
a dollar a yard, and is two yards wide. 

There are many materials for filling the cushions, but curled hair is 
perhaps the best. The felted cotton is very good, is soft, and does 
not pack down. The various'fibres are also satisfactory. The fibre 
made from the palmetto is elastic and keeps the shape. The 
Southern moss makes a soft cushion. The inner husks of the corn, 
shredded fine, make a fair filling for the cushions. 
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Copyright 1901 
National Biscuit Company 





Damp 
Weather has 
no effect on 
the crispness 
of Biscuit, in 
the In-er-seal 
Package. You 
can buy them 
any where, 
any time, with 
absolute 
confidence in 
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and flavor. | 


x 


the In-er-seal trade 
mark design in red and 
white on each end of 
the package. 


a 


Among the many varieties 
now to be had in In-er-seal 
packages are Soda, Milk, 
Graham, Oat Meal and 
Butter Thin Biscuit, Vanilla 
Wafers and Ginger Snaps. 
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EATING CEREALS 


is ~~ for 

every purpose, 

but especially 

for cereals. “The 

point, depth, width, 

size, balance of the . 

CERETA Spoon are ex- Ns 

actly right,—and unlike 

every other spoon. Pictures 

can’t really do justice to the 
CERETA Spoon. A _ famous sil 
versmith designed it, and noted manu- 
facturers send with each CERETA 
Spoon their printed guarantee for 20 
years of family use. 

The CERETA embodies the highest 
silver art, treated in the new French 
Gray effect. It is heavier than the heavi- 
est triple plate. <A _ printed offer goes 
with every spoon: your money back if 
it is not equal to description, and fully 
satisfactory. 

Not used as advertisements—not a mark 
of advertising on them, 

Easy to get CERETA Spoons by sav- 
ing the coupons which you will find in 
every package of 


Quaker Oats or 
Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food 


Read this coupon; read it now; 
tear it off—tear it off now; 
you'll find you are already 


NoT SOLD 








It is one thing to be head-long— another thing to be long-headed 


To take every new cereal or laboratory food whose description catches your fancy, 
and to experiment with new “‘effects’’ in breakfast foods, is head-long. To keep to 


Tear i ie Oe 
off this CERETA Spoon, 
Coupon 

Send it, with 3 CERETA 


coupons taken from packages of 
Quaker Oats or Pettijohn’s Break. 


BUT 


the food that has been proved by long experience to suit digestion and to keep you 
in good condition without any medical effect —to hold to Quaker Oats, the food that 
you know about — /ha/ is long-headed. 

Quaker Oats is the best oats grown, and it is milled in a way that brings out 
the full health-giving quality of the grain. No other cereal food is milled in this 
way, or gives such health as Quaker Oats gives. So don’t change about from one 
breakfast food to another, or you’ll be disappointed, 


fast Food —and twenty cents in coin,-— 
and get one of our beautiful CERETA 
Spoons sent post paid to your address, 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY 
1363B Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill, 


YOU CAN GET IT 
2) Ge 274) 6 ae 





ewes Quaker Oats 


Yours for certainty, THE LONG-HEADED MAN 





















“Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work” 
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Washing dishes in the old way — 3 times a day, 1095 times a year, 
year in and year out — means drudgery. 





—_ 


&~ GOLD DUST 


will do more than half the work for you. It softens hard water; cuts 
grease and grime ; makes dishes shine like a new dollar. 
The quickest, best and most economical way of 
washing dishes, glassware, silver, pots and pans. 
There’s no substitute worthy the name. Insist 
upon GOLD DUST. 





WAXENE 


TRADE-MARK 
lhis is the only te tn a which 
is made expressly for 


Kitchen Floors 


You can apply it yourself. It preserves the 
wood, gives it a bright, natural finish; it pre- 
vents dust and dirt, does away with bugs, and 
keeps the room clean, sweet and healthful, 
WAXENE is not a wax, wash or varnish, but an 
entirely new preparation—the only thingin the 
world that will prevent a floor from spotting, 
coloring or soiling with hot grease or water. 
Every kitchen should have it. 

Sold by paint and hardware stores every- 
| where. Sample can by mail—1@e, Send 
| for free descriptive booklet. 


I, H, WILEY & 00., Mfrs., 90 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass, 


| Fine % Kt. Diamonds in These $35 
Newest Hand-Carved Mountings 


In great de- 
mand by people 
of good taste. 
We illustrate 
the latest. Dia- 
noe = as 

uality; t.in 
ee tential ‘s 
head brooch of 

\% karat. This is our 

special offer to ac- 

quaint you with our 
charge ac count system. Pay 


$4.40 a Month 


We ship grote on first payment, 
and each article is 


Subject to Approval 
Express Prepaid 


Ship back at our expense if they 
don't suit. Our Certifieate of Guar- 
antee warranting our statément of 
quality accompanies every purchase. 

Backed by $100,000, Send reference 
in ordering goods for approval. 

FREE —Our Booklet is interesting 
reading. A pleasure to send it. Tells 
important points to guide you in dia- 

mond buying. 
Explains 
why we save 
you so much 
on the best 
diamonds. 

Write today, 


| GEO. E, MARSHALL, 97 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


We will send, on approval, any one 

? of the 25 different instruments which 

e a we think best to assist the hearing. 
SEND FOR BOOK 

WILLIAM V. WILLIS & CO., 184 South 11th St., Philadelphia 





























































Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago New York Boston St. Louis— Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP 









>SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


Mand Ten Days’ Free Trial to any person in U.S 
m or Canada. Not a cent deposit required on 
our Bicycles in advance. 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 


1900 and °O1 Models, best makes, $7 to $11 
500 Second-hand Wheels 


all makes and models, good as new, $3 to 
$8. Great Factory Clearing Sale at half 
factory cost. Tires, equipment and sun- 
dries, all kinds, half res gular prices. 
EARN A BICYCLE distributing 1000 
catalogues on our new plan. 

A RIDER AGENT in each town can make 












Don’t pay retail price for carriages or harness. Write for our catalogue and learn 


about our system of selling direct from factory tocustomer. Two profits Wy 
are saved to you. Satisfaction is guaranteed, or you can return the = — yy 
> 
= <i ea ier 
~ XS RAY | 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO. 


purchase and we will pay freight charges both ways. We have the 
SF. eat x MO., { COLUMBUS. 0.. No. 4020. Park Stanhope. Price 
0. Bo 



















grade vehicles, as well as harness and other horse ac cessories, in 
America. Write for the catalogue to-day. 








money fast on our wonderful 1902 proposi- 
tion. Write at once for lowest net prices 
to agents and our speelal offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 23-H, Chicago, Ill. 


largest assortment of buggies, surreys, phztons, and other high- 
om 54 Write to nearest office. P. 0. Box 7712 $54.20. Shipment from Columbus 
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Ask us 
all the 
Questions 











you want answered. We have nothing to 
conceal and welcome investigation. We 
have full faith in our product and claim 
without fear of honest contradiction that 


= Mattes 19, 


is the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort 
of any mattress ever made, of any material, at 
any price. We prepay express charges, and will 
pay return charges and volend money if it is not 
all you fully expected or even Aoped for after 


THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL 


The difference in gua/ity is even greater than the 
saving in price. It gives sound, healthy sleep that 
will lighten your work and brighten your pleasure. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


We have an 80-page book, “The Test of Time,” 
which we mail free. It tells all about the best 
mattress ever made. It tells about unscrupulous 
dealers who offer worthless stuff as “ felt ’’—fraud- 
ulent substitutes do not bear the name Ostermoor 

Co. which is on every genuine mattress. We 
have no agents and the Ostermoor mattress is 
positively not for sale by stores. 


WE PREPAY ALL EXPRESS CHARGES 








2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., . $8.35 All 
3feetwide, ... lbs., . 10.00 

8 feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs., . . 11.70 , $f 
4feetwide, . . . 40 lbs, . . 13.35 \ | ae 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs... . 15.00 ) *°"8- 


Made in two parts 50c. extra. Special sizes at special prices. 


>> Send to OSTERMOOR & CO., 
117 Elizabeth Street, New York, for 
the handsome book— mailed free 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. x 
Scad for our book * Church Cushions.” 

















‘* Our Specialty Your Night's Rest” 


Oriental Couches 


"THERE is hardly a room in the house which 

would not be more cheerful and livable for 
one of them. Unlike the ordinary kind, these 
are long enough to stretch out on, and as comfort- 
able as the best bed. In the library or den they 
add the Oriental touch, while in the bedroom or 
living room they make the attractive cozy corner. 
They have best woven-wire spring top; splendid 
moss-filled, hair-top mattress; upholstered in 
Tapestry, with full valence all around. At the 
hottom are turned legs with castors, or a deep 
wardrobe box for clothes with cover to lift up. 


EGYPTIAN DIVAN, with legs, $7.00 
TURKISH COUCH, with box, $8.00 


Size 348 ft. by 6 ft. by 18 inches high. We save 
ou per cent. to 50 per cent. on all goods. 
rite for our handsomely illustrated 32-page cle- 
scriptive catalogue of beds and bedding. We 
mail it free. 


American Bedding Co. 


Dzrr. **C.°” ROME, NEW YORK 


BISSELL’S sxkunc 
Carpet Sweeper 


Has done more to lighten woman's work than any in- 
vention that has been eeeeres during the past quarter 
of acentury. Just think of what it has accomplished 
—lessens the labor of sweeping 95 per cent., bright- 
ens and preserves your carpets, and confines all dust 
and dangerous germs within the pans that would 
otherwise float about the room, as well as fill the 
lungs of the operator. Will outlast forty brooms. 
For sale by all first-class dealers. 

Write Dept. L for booklet, entitled “ Dust 

a Carrier of Disease.” 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company 
(Largest Sweeper Makers in the World) 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GOLD MEDAIS — Paris, 1900; Pan- 
American, 1901. 


CALIFORNIA 


Via Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 
railways. Daily and personally conducted excursions to California 
and Oregon. Special attention to organizing family parties. 
Scenery unrivaled. Shortest time en route. Low-rate tickets. 


Write W. B. KNISKERN, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 










































| and kindness to one another. 
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“ Suppose we ask The Lady from Philadelphia what is best to be done" 


Questions will be answered every month on this page. 


Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 


Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


HAVE received several requests to take 
up the subject of how to make 
one’s self welcome to one’s 
neighbors after removing to a 
new place —in short, how it is 
possible for newcomers to secure 
a measure of social recognition. 

Though we scoff at snobbishness, we are gregari- 
ous animals, loving the society of our fellow-men, 
and it is also natural to wish for the privilege of 
being received as equals among the class of people 
to which we feel that we rightfully belong. 





YOUNG wife, beginning life in a strange 
city, writes to ask: ‘* What steps shall I take 
to make acquaintances? May I call first?” 


O, INDEED. Everywhere—except in Wash- 
ington, D. C.—the older residents take the 
initiative. You can but be patient and wait to be 
sought or you will incur the unpleasant position 
of one who is regarded as ‘* pushing,’”’ than which 
nothing can make you more unwelcome. 


you may take a letter of introduction from the 

pastor who has known you in your old home 
to the one whose church you attend in the new one. 
He and his wife will doubtless call upon you. If 
you take up some useful work in the church and 
join its societies, it will probably bring you in con- 
tact with some of the people who are cultured, well- 
bred, kindly, whose acquaintance would be a pleas- 
ure to you. Asa member of that church you have 
a certain privileged standing. 


COMPANY ot Christians under the leadership 

of the same clergyman should show courtesy 
But do not use the 
work — which should be done for God — only as a 
means to advance your social interests. Do good 
work; do your best. Then you will make real 
friends. If you only take up work so as to be 
brought into contact with the people you wish to 
know they will see through the pretense, and, instead 
of making friends, you will incur their disapproval 
and they will not speak well of you to others. 


O NOT forget that a place in good society can- 
not be acquired all at once. Do nothing that 
may be remembered against you later. 


E OBSERVANT of others and try to match 

your manners to those of persons who appear 

to you justly to receive consideration. Try to learn 

what the social rules are, and when in doubt apply 

the ** golden’”’ one. It underlies all true courtesy 
and the best codes of polite observance. 


yr may not ask people whom you meet to call 
upon you, but you may tell them that you have 
enjoyed meeting them, and admit that you are a 
stranger. If you are invited to call anywhere do so 
within ten days or a fortnight, sending to your 
hostess—or leaving, if she is not at home—an 
engraved card with your address, and your reception- 
day in the lower left-hand corner. With this, two 
of your husband’s cards — one for the lady of the 
house and one for her husband. 


BY ALL means have a reception-day when your 

friends may always find you at home. Make 
your reception-room look inviting. If a little bare, 
do not Jet that disturb you or hurry you into unwise 
purchases — to be repented of at leisure — but get a 
few growing plants for the sunny window, have an 
open fire on chilly days, scatter books and photo- 
graphs about. Give to the room an air of accus- 
tomed use. Have your tea-table daintily set, and 
its edible furnishings of the best. 


F YOU have a house, the front door and all its 
belongings must show evidence of good house- 
keeping. First impressions are important. A neat 
maid in black dress with immaculate cap and apron 
should offer a small tray for the cards, assist the 
ladies with their wraps and keep no one waiting at 
the door. Dress quietly and simply, with no evi- 
dent attempt at unaccustomed elegance. 


MAas your callers feel at home. Do not seat 

your guests so that they face the strong light 
of a window. Speak only of your pleasant experi- 
ences of the place and suppress all adverse criticism. 


'y NOT use slang or provincialisms, nor be 

“ pushing’? in manner, though enthusiasm 
is always pleasant within well-bred restrictions. 
Never say a word against any one. 


‘a OTHERS come while you are receiving a vis- 

itor wait an instar.t before presenting them, lest 
they be already friends. You may continue your 
conversation with the first comer, if you wish, by 
saying to the later arrivals: ‘‘ Mrs. and I[ were 
just speaking of ——”’ 





(CULTIVATE your conversational powers, but 

especially try to be a good listener. To draw 
people out by gentle and judicious questioning is 
sometimes the highest art, and people always enjoy 
themselves when they feel that they are giving 
pleasure to others. 


D? NOT pretend to be other than you are. Do 

not talk tor effect, nor try to impress your new 
friends with an idea of your wealth, position, family, 
or importance in your former home. Such conver- 
sation defeats its object. 


ETURN all calls promptly — within two weeks 
—on the proper reception-day, at about four 
o’clock. If the ladies are at home you may say 
upon taking leave: ‘‘ Please take pity upon me and 
come and see me — it is so lonely, being a stranger! ” 


E SURE to answer all notes and invitations the 
day they are received. 


yor are privileged to ask those who have called, 





to dine or lunch with you, but begin with very | 


small affairs. Attempt nothing beyond your power 
to do easily and well. 


” THE opportunity occur when you either give or 

accept an invitation to go somewhere with a new 
friend, be it only to visit some place connected 
with the charities of the church, improve the occa- 
sion to ask your new acquaintance to take luncheon 
with you and to go from your house. Let your 
luncheon be simple, but carefully prepared and nicely 


served, the silver and glass bright, the linen abso- | 


lutely fresh and of good quality. 
guest you may advance to a small luncheon party 
of three or four, making sure that the persons you 
invite are likely to wish to meet each other. 


From the one | 


Wom EN like a pretty table and are keenly appre- | 


ciative of novelties. One young matron gained 
the reputation of being a woman of taste by a little 
thoughtful ingenuity. She had a birch-bark canoe, 


two feet long, which she used upon her table asa | 


centrepiece, piling it high with sweet-pea blossoms 
held in glasses and finger-bowls, which served to 
steady the boat. 
simulate water, concealing its frame with leaves. 


This she placed on a mirror to | 


T EACH place wasatiny flower-pot of the usual | 
pink terra-cotta, lined with leaves and filled | 
with strawberries with the hulls on—suggestive of a | 


garden close at hand. 


Cucumbers cut lengthwise | 


and hollowed out held creamed codfish; the chops | 


had paper frills and surrounded a mound of peas on 
the dish; and a spoonful of ice cream was served to 
each guest in the heart of a tulip laid upon a plate. 


FTER a luncheon your hospitality may takea | 


wider range and include your friends and their 
husbands at a little dinner. 


F ILLNESS come to any of the new acquaint- 
ances, do not besiege the house door with 
inquiries, but take the opportunity to show little 
neighborly attentions. Especially during coniva- 
l@scence, a few flowers, a new book that is bright 
and entertaining, some dainty prepared perhaps by 
your own hand, may associate you pleasantly in your 
new friend’s mind. All must be done tactfully. 


aes who take glad possession of a new home 
are not all strangers in the town of their abode, 
and so often make it the occasion of calling in their 
friends and neighbors to rejoice with them that May 
is a timely season to consider ‘‘ house-warmings.”’ 


HEARD not long ago of a house that was conse- 
crated somewhat after the fashion of a church. 
The clergyman among the guests was asked to bless 
the house, whereupon he prayed: ‘‘ Father of all, 
may this house shelter a happy family; may it be 
the dearest spot of earth to all the household ; may 
its influence be farreaching in blessing, and may 
one of the many mansions in the better country at 
last receive all who belong to this one.’’ 


Niger invitations to a recent house-warming con- 

tained a postscript, requesting that the recipi- 
ents come prepared to write some greeting or kind 
wish in a book, which should be always treasured as 
a memento of the friends of this time. 


Sh ERE is sometimes a little stiffness in the early 

part of the evening when guests are bidden 
before they have quite adapted themselves to their 
surroundings. On the occasion that I am recalling 
this was soon lost in a general buzz of conversa- 
tion, wondering ejaculations and amused inquiry 
as the hostess fastened upon the back of each guest 
a bit of paper, upon which was written the name of 
some character of history or well-known fiction. 
The wearer did not know what character he or she 
was supposed to represent, but was expected to 
guess it from the remarks of the others, who were 
careful not to mention the name. 


“1 ITTLE RED RIDING-HOOD”’ was con- 

doled with on the tragic death of her grand- 
mother, and warned of the danger of making chance 
acquaintances on the road. ‘* Henry VIII’’ was 
rallied on his fondness for the sex; ‘‘ Lady 
Macbeth’’ ostentatiously shunned on account of 
her ‘‘ shady past”; ‘*Goliath’’ advised to ‘‘ pitch 
into a man of his size and not bully a little fel- 
low’’; and when a pretty girl asked ‘* Columbus”’ 
archly whether he thought that ‘‘we were worth 
discovering,” the answer was a foregone conclusion. 








THE JEWEL 


Instantaneous and 
Portable 


Water Heater 


Has merits possessed by 
no other water heater. 
Heats water at 70 to 
120 degrees in one 
~ minute and will 
+4 keep a stream 
7 flowing at that 
temperature. 
Can be used 
in Bath- 
room, 
Kitchen, 
Laundry 
or wher- 
ever there 
is gas, and 
be moved read- 
ily from room to 
rvom, as all connections 
may be made with rubber 
hose as shown. Heater is hun 
on supports fastened to the wall 










by four screws. The Heater is small and compact; about one 
foot square, and just one foot high. Will burn manufactured, 
natural and machine yas. We make this Heater with tank and 
burner for gasoline where there is no gas. 

Costs but 2c to Heat Enough Water for a Bath 
Can be used in Bathroom, Kitchen and Laundry, Sick-Room, 
Hospital, Barber Shop, Office, Restaurant, Drug Store, Buffet, 
Laboratory, Lunch Counter, Surgeon's Office, the Nursery, 


and for Dentists’ use, as well as in many other places. Three 
six-foot lengths of cloth insertion rubber tubing are furnished 
with exch heater. Any one can attach It. It can be set on 
floor or stand if preferred. Every one guaranteed, 


Lowest-Priced Water Heater on the Market 
If your dealer doesn’t have the “ Jewel” send to us and we 
will see that you are supplied, IMlustrated deseriptive 
catalogue and price list SENT FREE, 


AMERICAN STOVE CO. 
GEORGE M. CLARK & COMPANY, iv. 


Makers of Jewel Gas Stoves 
64 and 68 Lake Street CHICAGO 











COOKING ECONOMY 


and kitchen comforts have reached the house- 
wife’s highest ideals in the use of gas as a fuel 


and popular 


DETR 


Gas Ranges 

Insist upon the gas company supplying a 
Detroit Jewel, if you want low gas bills. 

Our beautiful new booklet, “COOKING BY 
GAS, and Some Good Recipes,” contains food 
for thought and helpful hints to the over- 
worked housekeeper. Free from gas company, 
or by mail on request. 

GAS COMPANIES SELL DETROIT JEWELS 
If not, write Dept. 6, 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 


“Largest Stove Plant in the World,” 
Detroit Chicago 


Who 


MACBETHP 








wrote 

The 
wise woman who 
got into some lamp 


trouble or other. 


My name on every one. 


If you’ll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
iN 
“2 yy 








HEATED for 1604 

This House was equipped 
W from Andrews’ guaranteed # 
lans for Scientific Hot 
ater Heating, including 
iping (cut and threaded) 
igh-grade steel boiler, best 
sallenors and fittings all com- 
lete, ‘“‘on approval’’ for 
bisa, Any carpentercan 
erect. We sell larger or 
smaller, equally good for 

C old or new houses. 































ai) We pay the freight. Free estimate of exact cost. Send 
= i us plans or rough sketch. Book ‘Home Heating” free. 
“a Andrews Regurgitating Safety Valve,Furnace Helper, &e. 


HEATING (0, 31, ct00e si0<. 
—_— -” MINNEAPOLIS, 
PHOTO AMERICAN (22 non? Wrecey, Shatry. 


Prize pictures a-plenty. New 


idea. Dollara year, dime a copy. Try 6 mos. 50c.; (no stamps). 


None free. The Photo American Pub, Co., 333 Bible House, N. Y. Cit; 
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Florentine Model 


FIRST OF SERIES 
MASON & HAMLIN ART UPRIGHTS 


ITS GRACEFUL LINES, ELEGANT PROPORTIONS, 
AND EXQUISITE FINISH STAMP THIS PIANO- 
FORTE AS THE ARISTOCRAT OF ITS CLASS. 


Masons Hamlin 


135 Fifth Avenue (cor. 20th Street), 
NEW YORK. 
BOSTON, 
M. STEINERT & SONS Co. 
162 Boylston St. 


CHICAGO, 
ESTEY & CAMP, 
298 and 300 Wabash Ave. 
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ft]  Yilasins 


™ Rear-Admiral Schley 


sent for a 


Blasias Piano 


and was so well pleased that he wrote: 


‘¢ * * it came in beautiful 
condition and is most highly 
commended for exquisite 
workmanship and excellent 
tone. The Blasius is one of 
the most magnificent instru- 
ments I have ever seen.’’ 

Do you want to buy a plane? Send your 
address and we will mail book of latest 
piano-styles ; also our plan enabling you to 
purchase a Blasius, wherever you may live. 


BrAsius 


1119 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 





























‘*Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


FANoe 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Vone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses, 


61 ATE 
Yers = 110,000 
Established d ™ Sold 





BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 


164 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











I WILL CUT 


Your Address Die or Monogram in steel, em- 
boss it in any color on 5 quires fine writing 
paper, fashionable sizes and colors as desired, 
for $3.00 

Write for samples and designs for dies. 

As stationery is a matter of fashion, why not 
get yours from the most prominent New York 
Stationer? 

EDWIN W. DAYTON 
768 Fifth Avenue New York 


































Historic Boston, 10c 


32 Views of Boston and Vicinity; daintily bound 
and worth 25 cents; very interesting subjects to 
all Americans. Will be sent — postage paid -—on 
receipt of 10 cents. Only 30,000 to be issued. 
Send orders at once as there are 900,000 sub- 

| Scribers to this magazine. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL CO. 
24 to 48 Winter Street BOSTON, MASS. 














SENECA CAMERAS 


“As good as the best ; 

better than the rest” 
All styles and prices. 
See them at your 
dealer’s before you 
buy; if he has none, 
write us. Catalogue 
on application. 


SENECA CAMERA CO., Resheme, N.Y., U.S.A. 








CORRECT SPEAKING AND WRITING» 


ROM far and from near letters 
come, asking for the pronunciation 
of President Roosevelt’s name. 
The President’s name is correctly 
pronounced in three syllables; the 
two o’s have the sound of ‘‘o” 
in ‘‘rose’”’; the s has the sound 
ot ‘*z’’; the v has the usual sound of ‘ v,’’ not 
the sound of ‘ f.” 





“Fairer As Her Sister” is Incorrect 

If there is an error in the following sentence, 
‘** She is fairer, but not so amiable, as her sister,’ 
will you kindly point it out? 
As the sentence stands ‘‘ fairer’’ is followed by 
as,”’ and ‘‘ fairer as her sister’’ is manifestly 
incorrect. ‘‘ She is fairer than, but not so amiable 
as, her sister,’’ though grammatically accurate, is 
ungraceful in that it lays stress on the unimportant 
words *‘ than” and ‘‘as.’’ The best form for the 
sentence is ‘* She is fairer than her sister, but not 
so amiable ’’; the ellipsis which then occurs at the 
end of the sentence is unobjectionable. 


sé ” 


Difference Between “ Dear” and “My Dear” 


Which is the more formal mode of salutation at 
the beginning of a letter, ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Blank’’ or 
‘* My dear Mrs. Blank’’? 

In America, ‘‘ My dear Mrs. Blank’’ is regarded 
as more formal than “ Dear Mrs. Blank.’? On the 
other hand, ‘‘ My dear Mary’”’ is more affectionate 
and more intimate than ‘* Dear Mary.’’ 


A Case of Singular and Plural 

Should the verb be singular or plural in ‘‘A 
number of changes has (or have) been made’? ? 

‘* A number of changes have been made’? is cor 
rect, for ‘‘ number ’’ is used in a plural sense. In 
the following sentence ‘‘number’’ is used in a 
singular sense: ‘‘ The number of changes is smaller 
than usual.” 


“Fungi” is the Preferred Plural 
What is the plural of the word ‘‘ fungus ’”’? 
‘* Fungus ”’ has a Latin plural, ‘‘ fungi,’’ and an 


English plural, ‘‘funguses’’; but the Latin is 
usually preferred. 


Do Not Confuse “ Whatever” with “ What” 
Is “ whatever ’”’ 

been doing ?”’ 
** Whatever ”’ 

question. 


correct in ‘‘ Whatever have you 


should never be used to ask a 
The word is properly used as a pro- 
noun in ‘* Whatever he does he does well’’; as an 
adjective in ‘‘ Whatever work he puts his hand 
to succeeds’’; but, if these sentences are made 
interrogative, ‘‘ what’’ should take the place of 
‘ whatever.’’ 


A Question About the Lord’s Prayer 

When the Lord’s Prayer is repeated in our 
Sunday School I notice that a part of the school 
say ‘‘as we forgive those who trespass against us,”’ 
and others ‘‘ as we forgive them that trespass against 
us.” Will you tell me which is correct ? 


‘Those who” is the wording in the American 


Book of Common Prayer; ‘‘them that,” in the 
Prayer Book of the Church of England. The 
English Prayer Book keeps to the older usage, as it 
does in ‘‘ Our Father, which art in heaven.’’ The 
confusion which you speak of might be avoided by 
using the form given in the Bible. 


How to Use 


HE best general rule that I have ever heard for 
determining the choice between ‘‘shall’’ and 
‘*will’’ is the so-called ‘‘ rule of courtesy,’’? which 
may be expressed in short form as follows: Start 
with the supposition that ‘‘ shall,’”? which has in it, 
nevertheless, an element of compulsion, is the 
natural form to express simple futurity, and that 
** will’’ expresses volition on the part of the person 
denoted by the subject of the verb; when the idea of 
compulsion or necessity that lurks in ‘‘ shall’? is 
too strong for courtesy or for modesty, express sim- 
ple futurity by ‘‘ will.” 

This rule becomes more intelligible in its applica- 
tion. Since the forms that express volition on the 
part of the person denoted by the subject of the verb 
present no difficulties, they may, for the present, at 
least, be left out of the question. The forms that 
| express simple futurity, without any idea of willing- 

ness, desire, or determination, are, in assertions: 
Plural Number 

We shall win 
You will win 
They will win 


Singular Number 
I shall win ; 
You will (thou wilt) win 
He will win 


In the first person, ‘‘shall’’ is not discourteous, 
for the matter in question is in the hands of the 
person speaking, who cannot be discourteous to 
himself; ‘‘shall” is, then, in the first person, the 
proper auxiliary to express simple futurity. In 
the second and the third person, ‘‘ shall’’ would be 
discourteous, for ‘* you shall,’’ ‘* he shall,’’ would 
express compulsion on the part of the speaker; 
‘*will”’ is, then, in the second and the third person, 
the proper auxiliary to express simple futurity. 

The interrogative forms of the simple future are: 


Singular Number 

| Shall I win? Shall we win? 
Shall you (shalt thou) win? Shall you win? 
Will he win? Will they win? 


Pluval Number 


By Elizabeth A. Withey 


Ouestions will be answered every month on this page. 
A correspondent who wishes an answer by mail should inclose a stamp or an addressed stamped envelope. 


Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 


Feel Badly 


Which of the following expressions is correct : 
“ Do not feel badly about it,’’ or ‘‘ Do not feel bad 
about it’’ ? 

** Do not feel badly about it’’ is correct. ‘‘ Feel 
badly ’’ forms an exception to the rule that “ feel ”’ 
should be followed by an adjective rather than by 
an adverb: ‘‘ feel bad’? might be interpreted as 
** feel wicked.’’ 


No Justification for “Aren’t 1?” 


I have heard many persons who are thorough 
rhetoricians say ‘‘ Aren’t I’’; may I ask if you con- 
sider the expression correct ? 


There is no more justification for ‘* Aren’t I?” 
than for ‘‘ Are I’’: ‘‘aren’t”’ is simply the con- 
tracted form of ‘‘are not.’’ The _ interrogative 
‘*Am not I?” (or, ‘*Am I not?’’) is not con- 
tracted; the assertive “ I am not” is contracted to 
“Pm not.” 


A Plural Verb Required 


Which is correct, ‘‘ How many yards of ribbon 
is there on that hat?” or ‘‘ How many yards of 
ribbon are there on that hat?’’ ‘* There is three 
yards’’ or ‘* There are three yards ”’ ? 


“ Are” is correct, ‘‘is’’ incorrect, in both sen- 
tences. In each case, ‘‘ yards’’ is the real subject 
of the verb. ‘* There” is what is called an exple- 
tive—a word to fill up: it has no meaning of its 


own, but introduces words that have. 


Address the Manager 


I should be glad to know which of the following 
forms should be used in writing to the manager of 
a company: 


J. R. Brown, Manager, 
The Brown & Smith Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Sir :— 
Or 


The Brown & Smith Company, 
J. R. Brown, Manager, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Sir :— 


’ 


The first form: in that, the manager is addressed. 
In the second form, the company is addressed, and 
the fact that J. R. Brown is the manager is men- 
tioned incidentally. ‘* Dear Sir”’ 
with this form. 


is incongruous 


The Possessive of Names Ending in “x” 

What is the proper way of writing the possessive 
of proper names ending in ‘ x,” as “ Cox,” ** Wil- 
cox’’? 

According to the best present usage, the posses- 
sive of such names is written ‘‘Cox’s,’’ ** Wil- 
cox’s.”’ 
ble, the possessive is sometimes written without 
the *‘s,’’ as in ** Felix’ room’’ in Acts xxiv. 27; 
but the weight of authority is with the ‘‘ s.”’ 


The Split Infinitive 


You will confer a favor on many of your readers 
if you will explain what is meant by a split infini- 
tive, and give examples. 

‘* The split infinitive,’’ or ‘‘ the cleft infinitive,’’ 
is a term which has been generally accepted as a 
name for the locution which wedges an adverb or 
an adverbial phrase between ‘‘to” and the infini- 
tive. Examples that come at call are: ‘‘ to always 
know,”’ ‘to more readily comprehend.”’ 


“Shall” and “Will” 


In the first and the third person, the case is mani- 
festly the same with questions as with assertions. 
In the second person it is different: ‘* shall you ?’’ 
does not express compulsion, for the matter in 
question is shown to be in the hands of the person, 
or persons, addressed; ‘‘shall’’ is, then, in ques- 
tions of the second person, the proper auxiliary to 
express simple futurity. 

Light is thrown on this principle of courtesy by | 
compounds like 

I think that I shall win 
You think that you shall win 
He thinks that he shall win 

When, as in these sentences, the subject of a 
dependent clause is the same as that of the main 
clause, the matter in question is shown to be in the 
hands of the person, or persons, denoted by that 
subject, and ‘‘ shall ’’ becomes a simple future in all 
three persons. When the subject of the dependent 
clause is different from that of the main clause, and 
the context does not rob “ shall’’ of its compulsory 
element, the forms of the auxiliary are those which 
would be used in inglependent sentences; as,— 

He thinks that I shall win 
I think that you will win 
You think that he will win 

A conditional word robs ‘‘shall’’ of its compul- 
sory element and makes it a simple future in all 
three persons; as,— 

If I shall win 
If you shall win 
If he shall win 

Some indefinite words like ‘‘ whenever’’ and 

‘*whoever’’ have the same effect; as ‘‘ The king 


promises to give his daughter in marriage to | 


whoever shall kill the dragon.’’ The distinction 
between ‘‘shall’’ and ‘‘ will’’ in such cases is some- 
times a fine one, but it is worth making. 


When the name has more than one sylla- 
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GIVEN AWAY! 


With every order one title page, suitable for framing 


ASOPRANO SOLO 
WITH ACLOPPARIMENT 


A QUARTETTE FoR, 
MENS VOICES 


» 
A QUARTETTE FOR 





WOMENS VOICES 





Corvment, 1901, BY E. 0. ExCeLL 


at the McKinley Funeral 


* Four young ladies rose and sang 


* Beautiful Isle of Somewhere’ 
It was like an answer to complaining hearts as it ran — 
* Somewhere the sun is shining, 
Somewhere the song birds dwell, 
Hush, then, thy sad repining, 
God lives and all is well.’ "’ 
— Chicago Record-Herald, Sept. 20, 1got. 
Regular Price 50 Cents, Special Price 25 Cents 


If Ladies’ Home Journal is mentioned 
16 od + -25 Cents 8 Coptes + « 60 Cents 
2 Coples . . 45 Cents 4 Copies. . 75 Cents 


E. 0. EXCELL, Publisher, Chicago, Illinois 























Special Factory Sale during May on this Beautiful 


Dining-Room Furniture 












Freight pald wnti/ Fune rst 
anywhere in United States 


Made In finest polished solid Mahogany or Quar. Oak, No veneers. 
Retail value §0 per ct. more. 

SIDEBOARD is 50 in. long, 
with exquisitely hand carved 
figures, triple Colonial mir- 
rors, velvet drawers, claw feet. 
Speelal factory price, Oak $55, Mah. $65. 

TABLE has 50 in. round top, extending 
10 ft., pedestal center, branching 
claw feet. Speelal factory price, 
Oak $42, Mah. $54 

CHAIR has roll top, claw feet, 
banister back, full spring leather seat. 
Oak $6.75, Mah. $7.75. 

(irder to-day, as this special sale lasts only until Fune rst. 
| Guaranteed to please you or money back, Larger pictures free. 


| A.Linn Morray,?aises’ Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ee 
IF YOU ARE NOT AWARE 


Grand Rapids is Famous for Fine Furniture, 


B WILL CONVINCE YOU 
We ship on approval, guar- 
anteeing safe delivery and 
that we save you money. We 
allow furniture in your home 
five days, when it may be 
returned at our expense and 
your money refunded if you 
are not perfectly satisfied. 


No. 1105 
Morris Chair 


Made of quartered 
oak, finely finished 
in Golden, Flemish 
or Weathered. 


Price, 
$Q50 


Retail Value, $15 


We Prepay Freight to al! points east of 
Mississiprt river | north of Tennessee, and 
allow freight that far to points beyond. 

Large Catal showing a great variety of all kinds of 
Fine F vente, tee upon request. 


. FURNITURE c0.,G Grand 5 SaaS Mich. 
Fashionable Styles 


WEDDING == 


Engraved Invitations, Announcements, 
Calling Cards, Fine Stationery 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 


ene C.D, PEACOCK altiictin 


ane am and Adams Sts., Dept. A, CHICAGO 


Blue Print Tubes 
Simple — Dainty 
—needing only water to 
dissolve and water to fin- 
ish. You get rich, deep 
blues and clear whites be- 
cause always fresh. Dis- 
solve a tube in water, then 
brush on to paper, cards, 
stationery, cloth for doilies, 
pillow covers, screens, etc. 
Can be printed under a neg- 
ns,engravings. THE SIMPLEST 















































Latest and Most 











ative or from leaves, laces, desi 
PROCESS known. Thouss ands heartily endorse it. Nothing but 
water required. %&O cents (coin or postal note — 0 stamps) per 
box of 12 half-ounce tubes, full directions included. FREE 
BOOKLET, illustrated in color, tells about a// my unreservedly 
guaranteed photo preparations. Be sure and get it. 

Edward W. Newcomb, Photo Expert, 231 Bible House, N.Y. City 





How to get your monogram Free 


Engraved on two quires fine writing paper, and 
fifty envelopes. Write for particulars. Reyal 
Visiting Cards — Latest style engraving: 50 
| cards, 75e; 100 cards, $1.00. Royal Wedding 

Invitations and Announcements Engraved — 
| Correct forms; lowest cost. Write for sam- 

ples and prices. Book on wedding forms, 
with samples of new papers, engraved cards 
and monograms, Free. Send 10¢ for beutiful steel engraving. 
| 


ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 815 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia 
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HETHER your baby is ill or poorly nour- 
ished or perfectly well use the Food which 
specialists in infant diseases recommend because 
of its palatability and wonderful 
qualities. Send for our book (free) 


“HOW TO CARE FOR THE BABY.” 
It not only gives information for the proper care 
of children, but also tells why Eskay’s Food 


nourishing 


makes sickly children well and why your physi 
cian recommends it. 








a a letter L. G. Harpel, the father of the boys 
whose picture we show above, a druggist of 
Lebanon, Pa., writes: 


“When only several days old we were 
compelled to put our older boy on artificial 
diet, and used a popular infant food for ten 
days, the child losing tlesh and strength 
constantly. I then asked the nurse to try 
Eskay’s Food. Improvement was imme- 
diate, the food being at retained, 
which was not the case before. In spite 
of the intense heat of last summer he 
had no colic or any of the usual infant’s 
complaints. ‘The second boy was put on 
Eskay’s Food at once and has always been 
strong and well. Samuel, four years old, 
weighs 36 pounds; Donald, two years, 
weighs 32 pounds, and you could not find 
two healthier, hardier boys.” 


once 


We will send you FREE a generous sample of 
ESKAY’S FOOD. 


SMITH, KLINE 4 FRENCH CO, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


he Nourishes from Infancy to Old Age 





























Don’t let your children acquire 
the Coffee Habit. 

Get out of the rut yourself ! 
All doctors recommend 
COCOA AND CHOCOLATE 
in preference to coffee. 
Why not get the Best ? 
la y le 





QUALITY, PURITY AND FLAVOR 


























WEDDINGS 


should be in correct form. Our new 32-page booklet, 
called “ Wedding Customs,” contains revised informa- 
tion on the prevailing styles and usages. Sent post- 
paid for 25 cents. 

Samples and prices of engraved or printed invitations 
or announcements sent free, if desired. 


The Franklin Printing Co., Louisville, Kentucky 
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The Department of the International Sunshine Society 


Edited by Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, President-General 


T HARDLY seems possible that an 
other year has rolled by and that 
we are ready for 
meeting, but such is the fact. 
the twenty-ninth of 
the and 
delegates of the different Sunshine 


an annual 
On 

this month I 
presidents 


again 





hope to meet 


branches and talk over what we have accomplished 
during the last twelve months and what we hope to 
do in the twelve to come. All day long, from nine 
o'clock in the morning until six at night, the Astor 
Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, will 
be at the disposal of Sunshine, and in the evening 
we will attend the Sunshine Carnival at Carnegie 
Lyceum. Hotel headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Kensington, Fifteenth Street Vifth 
directly headquarters. I 
expect every branch to send a delegate, but, should 


and Avenue, 


opposite our Sunshine 


any fail to do so, I shall hope to receive a long com 


munication telling me many good things. So let 


me hear from you. After the meeting the letters 


and reports will be bound in book form and will 
make a part of the recorded history of the Inter 
national Sunshine Society. 


ef 


Here is a List of State Presidents 
|* ANSWER to many questions about organized 
State work I give below a list of the State presi 


dents, each of whom keeps up a systematic corre 


spondence with the different branch presidents: 


Mrs. Chappell Corey, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Mrs, Luther M. Scroggs, President, Northwest Alaska. 

Mrs. John G, Brady, President, Southeast Alaska. 

Bessie Stitt, lot Springs, Arkansas. 

Malhel Adams Ayer, 1622 Clay Street, San Francisco, 
California, 

Miss M. A. Mcl.eod Moore, President of the Canadian 
Division, Kditor of the Sunshine Departinent, 
Montreal Herald, Montreal, Canada, 

Miss kmma Lentz, 1834 Clarkson Street, Denver, 
Colorado, 

Mrs. W.S. Whitham, 795 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Mrs. Selwyn Douglas, 24 West Fifth Street, Oklahoma 
City, Indian ‘Verritory 

Mrs. Rose Stine Allan, 1968 Portland Avenue, Louis 
ville, Kentucky. 

Miss Helen Pitkin, Kditor of the Woman's 
limes Democrat, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Mrs. J. Hi. Heald, 265 State Street, Portland, Maine. 

Mrs. M. M. North, Snow Hill, Maryland. 

Mrs. Huntington Smith, 295 Washington 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Belle M. Perry, Charlotte, Michigan. 

Mrs. C. W. Trowbridge, 3047 Clark Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Mrs. Anna Moore, Myrtle, Lincoln County, Nebraska, 
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Street, 


Miss Mary Dissette, Box 48, Santa Fé, New 
Mexico. 
Mrs. Walter I. Starr, 91 Mount Pleasant Avenue, 


Newark, New Jersey. 

Mrs. John Lewis Child » Floral Park, Long Island, 
New York. 

Mrs. M, S. Enseworth, 
North Dakota. 

Mrs. EKdyth ‘Townsend Weatherred, Oregon Building, 
2654. Second Street, Portland, Oregon. 
Mrs. J. Hl. Hergesheimer, 5526 Baynton 

Germantown, Pennsylvania, 

Mrs. Charles H. Beach, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Mrs. C. A. Rugg, 370 Adams Street, Memphis, 
‘Tennessee. 

Mrs. P. K. Ewing, 
‘Texas, 
Mrs. A. E. Shores, 619 Seventh Avenue, Ashland, 
Wisconsin. 
ny 


* Talking-in-Their-Sleep”? Boxes 


Lisbon, Ransom County, 


Street, 


1103 Clay Avenue, Houston, 


HAVE a new idea, not original, but such a good 

one that I am going to ‘* pass it on’’ 
to work out. It refers to our Christmas work. 
“ What, talk of holiday work in May!” you say. 
I expected you to be surprised, for I have tried this 
suggestion on several before and it has stirred up 
unbounded astonishment. I proposed my plan first 
to a boy in the house where I live. He was put 
ting on his hat and in a minute would be off to 
school. He paused just long enough to exclaim, 
**Christmas! Get ready for Christmas now ? 
you’re talking in your sleep! ”’ 

Talking in my sleep! How his remark set me to 
thinking! Talking in my sleep! Did he know the 
pretty story of ‘* Talking in Their Sleep”? ? No, it 
was only a little of his schoolboy slang, but that 
night I got him and a dozen more little fellows 
together and told the story of ** Talking in Their 
Sleep.’’ I applied it all along to ‘* Christmas work 
in May,” and the result is a very ‘* boy-sterous”’ 
band of workers who call themselves the ‘** Talking- 
in-Their-Sleep Sunshine Branch.’’ 

Those who first talked in their sleep were an 
apple-tree, a tuft of grass and a flower seed. 
Maybe you have read the story, for it was told in 
verse in one of the magazines not so long ago. 

The tree folds away in summer-time its buds for 
next May ; the grass keeps alive and ready to shoot 
at the first call of spring, and the plumy seed makes 
ready for its “eyes of a hundred flowers.’”’ This 
we all learned by their ‘‘ talking in their sleep.” 


<p 
Letters Which Brought Inspiration 
OW for the Christmas idea that fits in here so 
beautifully. Miss Irene Armstrong, of Detroit, 
Michigan, wrote the editor of THE LaApiEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL the following letter: 


“I think a pleasant feature would be an article de- 
voted to the subject of how to solicit gifts for holiday 
time. Most of us have had toserve at times on church 
committees, and know what it is to find every one busy 
with their own plans and not willing to give to us. 
Would it not be a good idea for a church or society 
to collect gifts in May or August, and mend the old 
things, dress the dolls, etc., and have them ready with- 
out any rush at Christmas time?” 


to you 


Guess 


. for. 


Ah! here is the very idea I have been trying to 
tell you about. Miss Armstrong, like the apple- 
tree, was talking in her sleep, was she not? And 
here is a letter from Mrs. E. R. Barnard, of 
Philadelphia, who writes: 

“In every city are thousands of discarded play- 
things. No one cares for them, yet no effort is made 
to put them to further use. THE LApIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, by reason of its entrance into so many 


homes where money is plentiful and toys abound, 
seems especially fitted to present directly some defi- 
nite plan, practicable in various cities, whereby little 
ones Whose names Santa Claus has omitted from his 
lists may be made happy. 

sy the presentation of an attractive method, chil- 
dren and others would be interested and educated 
in the true spirit of Christmas giving.” 


oh 

How to Start a Sunshine Barrel 
HERE is my method already outlined, and 
Sunshiners, lam sure, will readily adopt it. Go 
Call it, if 
you like, as these boys of mine do theirs, ‘* Talking- 
in-My-Sleep Sunshine Barrel.” 


= 
X 


straightway and fix upa box or a barrel. 


Fix it up nicely 
with chintz and contrive some pretty cover to keep 
the contents clean. Into it drop all the toys as the 
children grow tired of them; all the clothing that, 
though still in good condition, has become too 
small for the children it was originally designed 
Drop in all the books and magazines you have 
In fact, put here all pretty 
and useful things as they finish their mission with 
you, and have them ready to ** pass on ’’ 


no further use for. 


when I call 
You remember 
ast Christmas how I had to refuse plea after plea 


for them for our empty stockings. 


from Santa Claus just because the time was too short. 
We had started too late to meet all applications. 
When your barrel is quite full nail on the top and 
write plainly the address of Sunshine headquarters, 
g6 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Roll it on its 
side into a safe place and begin to fill another. 
Now, let me see — you ought to fill a good-sized bar- 
That will make one for May, one 
for June, another for July, and so on for August, 
September, October, and December. 
Dear me ! what will we do with all our riches ? 


rel every month. 


November 


vA 
A Good Idea and a New One 

ON’T give a tea-party, a picnic, a hay ride, a 
ball game, or anything from now on without 
demanding of each one who participates a Sunshine 
offering to the ‘** Talking-in-My-Sleep  Barrel.’’ 
Make it easy for those who happen not to find it con- 
venient to bring books, toys, etc., by placing on the 
top of the barrel an “ Empty-Stocking’’ mite-box 
(I can send you one), and into it pennies can be 
dropped without any effort at all. Then, when you 
are ready to forward the five or six or seven barrels, 
open the mite-boxes, pay the freight, and send what 
is left in a post-office order to headquarters to help 

defray the expense of the distribution. 

Now, don’t you agree with me that this idea is a 
good one as well as a new one? Just send me a 
postal card, ask for a mite-box, and say that you 
will work with me from now on. When Christmas 
comes all IT will have to do will be to say, ‘* Send 
on your gifts for my twenty thousand empty stock- 
ings,’’ and they will immediately appear. Why, the 
virtue of Aladdin’s lamp will stand no comparison 
with my ‘* Talking-in-Their-Sleep ” barrels. 

cp 

Where Sunshine Might Go 
"THERE is a dear little woman, by name Libby 
Mabey, who has been an invalid since she was 
nineteen years old is now thirty-nine. 
Sometimes she is strong enough to be lifted from 
her bed to achair. Miss Mabey can use all the 
pretty silk pieces we can send her, also yarns and 
paints for decorating silk, and pieces of carpet 
which she can ravel. Out of all of these things she 
manufactures pretty articles that her friends buy 
from her. Miss Mabey is stone deaf, yet is hopeful 
and cheerful. Any one caring to help this invalid 

will please communicate with headquarters. 

Miss Elsie Hurd, of Massachusetts, although 
confined to her bed, takes entire care of a mother 
and sister by making up into fancy articles all the 
pieces that are sent her. Her specialty is the eye- 
glass polisher which she herself designed. 

A president of a Cheerful Correspondence Club 
in New York City has found great pleasure in shop- 
ping for her invalid correspondents. As her dues 
into Sunshine she will promptly take care of any 
requests that any invalids may make of her in the 
way of doing errands for them in the city. 

There are a great many persons who have pur- 
chased new typewriting machines and would rather 
pass on their old ones than not if they only knew 
where to send them. Our blind member of the 
Advisory Board has made a request for one, and 
she is only one out of eleven who want machines. 

Really and truly I can use any number of silk 
pieces, worsted and yarn of all kind, needles and 
thread; comfort bags, penknives, pens and pencils 
for our soldier boys. Then there are so many little 
children to whom I could send shoes and clothes of 
all sizes and kinds if I had them. Pictures are 
needed for the walls of our far-away cabin homes, 
and novels for the miners and cowboys. 

I want whatever you have to give away. 
let me hear from you right away. 


and she 










Billiards at Home 


Burrowes Portable Table,*15 to*30 


Sizes 244x5 and 3x6 ft. Weight 26 to 45 Ibs. 


For Pool, Billiards, Balletto, Tenpins, ete.— 21 Games 









Place in any room on any table or on our folding 
stand. Set away in closet Polished mahogany,— 
green broadcloth,—best cushions,—laminated wood, 
steel braced, cannot warp,—I6 finest balls, 4 cues, 4 
pocket covers,—40 implements gratis. The King of 
games for experts or novices, old or young. SENT 
ON TRIAL. Colored Plates and Price List Free 


E. T. Burrowes Co., 216 Free St., Portland, Me. 


N.Y. Office, 277 Broadway. Also largest Mfrs. 
in world, Rustless Wire Insect Screens. Made to 
order. Send for Catalog F. Our men Everywhere 











Built anticipating 
the demand of those satisfied with nothing but th 
best and looking for a piano of the 


Highest Artistic Creation 


Are you considering the purchase of a piano? Our 
proposition will prove more entertaining than any 
you have had. Catalog and Jull information Sree 
on application, 

THE PACKARD COMPANY 
P.O. Box A Fort Wayne, Indiana 


























The Neat Housemaid 


has a neat house made by her deft hands. It 
thrifty she will have saved her “roll,”’ but here 
she has just a Shade Roller. Observe it is 


mproveo HARTSHORN 


44, Lever reliable. The holders securely fasten 
shade toroller. Easy running. Never gets out 
a oof order and dealers never get out of orders. 
Every genuine Hartshorn Shade Roller ha 
the signature of Stewart Hartshorn on label 


Wood Rollers 


- “ 
Sone 


& 








All the world is brighter, 


LECTRQ 


SILICON 


makes woman’s work lighter. 
Used by owners of valuable Plate for more than a quarter 
century. Half the work. No worry or wear. 


Trial quantity for the asking ; send ad- 
dress on postal. Box, postpaid, 15 cts. 


in stamps. At grocers and druggists. 
84 Cliff Street, New York 


“SILICON,” 








COLFAX | 
99 








Please 






“THE KIND IT PAYS TO BUY” 
PERFECT IN STYLE. GUARANTEED FOR WEAR 
1902 Book and Prices FREE. 

Also little magazine,“*Ponyland.”” Ask for it. 


COLFAX PONY “ RIGS,” South Bend, Ind. 
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READY. FOR USE 
AETER HEATING 


CURTICE BROTHERS Co. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y,, U.S.A. 


WONDERLAND 
PUDDING~ 


N 








RECIPE 
BOOK FREE 





FOR ONE CEN you can make a 
quart of delicious, 
dainty dessert—any flavor, and hetter than custards or ices. 
ONE TABLET makes pudding for the entire family 
It is the easiest made, most economical and satisfactory 
dessert to be had. Every woman should keep them in her 
kitchen. With each package we will send our Martha 
Taft Wentworth’s NEW RECIPE BOOK FREE 
of charge. It contains many interesting suggestions for 
new desserts, etc., etc. Wonderland Pudding Tablets 
have “BB” on every tablet—10 in a package. Full-sized 
package sent to any address upon receipt of 10 cents. 


THE H. J. BLODGETT CO., Inc., Mfrs. 
10 India St., Boston, Mass. 
Also Manufacturers of 


ALPHA exctsx» SALAD CREAM 


Contains no Oil. Sold by all leading grocers. 








There is no other Candy 
Quite so good as Reymer's 





“R t B tt 
eymers Dest 

BY MAIL 
Just as easy for you to have the dainti- 
est, finest candy on earth as though 
you lived next door to Reymer’s. 


Special one-pound box, hand- 
somely put up and postpaid, 81.00, 


The Booklet telling all about Dinner and 
Luncheon Candies is free for the asking. 


REYMER’S, Pittsburg, Pa. 














“READY AT A MOMENT’S NOTICE” 


IS THE MEANING OF 


“MINUTE” 


* * 
Tapioca, Gelatine 
OR 

Malted 

Cereal Coffee 
THE MINUTE MAN 
was also “ ready in a min- 
ute."’ Get this elegant Book 
—the Story of Paul Revere 
and the Battles of Lexing- 
ton and Concord — Rich 
with Photo-engravings and 
Color-plates. Also a luxu- 
rious collection of Recipes 
and a Package—enough for 
a pint—of each of the above 
= Minute products. 
7 - This Book, Recipes and 
Three Packages—ail for 10 Cents, in Coin or Stamps. 

Address DEPT. L, WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 


“SHYNEY-SHYNE” SILVER POLISH 


Contains no acids. Non-injurious. Makes beautiful lustre. 
Jnce used, always used. We want a million orders this season. 
By mail, lic. Two boxes, 25c. Till June Ist will send package 
of flower seed free with each box. 


THE SHYNEY-SHYNE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. B 
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PROBLEMS 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


Questions of interest to girls will be answered on this page, but inquirers must give their names and 
addresses. 


world would at once take flight and 
be turned into joys if we met them 
bravely, and did our best in the 
place where they challenged us. I 
like the old word valiant. I have 
little patience with cowardly people 
who run away when they should make a brave 
stand. This is my little sermon, the outcome of 
reading hundreds upon hundreds of my girls’ letters. 
Remember that you will never gain, but always 
lose, by being afraid to do the thing that seems to 
you right, by following the crowd without cultivat- 
ing your own individuality, and by sitting down 
and crying over what cannot be helped. 

May I ask that those of you whose supply is run- 
ning low will buy good black ink, and use it when 
you are writing to me? And please remember that 
I prefer white paper to blue, pink or lavender. 





How May One Overcome Diffidence ? 

No mortal knows how intensely I suffer from 
diffidence. If I am going among strangers I am 
distressed by dread of how I shall meet them. I 
never do myself justice because of this peculiarity. 
Can you help me? MARY M. 

I wish I could persuade you to stop thinking 
about yourself. It is this which makes you uncom- 
fortable and diffident. Did you ever happen to 
notice a baby, and its proud unconcern before it 
wakes up to the fact that it is on exhibition? Some 
fortunate beings go through a long life in just that 
happy way, but most of us are made self-conscious 
by our elders and betters before we are six years old. 
In your place, I would take pains to be properly 
dressed for any occasion. There is a good deal of 
moral support in a nice gown and hat. Then I 
would try to know just why I was to meet a new 
acquaintance, and, thus prepared, I would trample 
on my native shyness and make believe to myself 
that I was bold. The thing can be done. Do not 
admit to your own thoughts that you are afraid of 
any person or any situation. Oblige yourself to 
take the lead when you are most inclined to hide 
in a corner. When you are in company, seek out 
the girl who is obviously too modest for her com- 
fortable enjoyment of the place, and try to help 
the man who is ill at ease. By-and-by you will dis- 
cover that you used to be shy, but are so no longer. 


What is Talent? 


I am tired of the humdrum people around me. I 
wish for self-culture. How can I get in touch with 
girls who will not think me odd if I quote Ruskin, 
and who care about beautiful thoughts and refined 
studies? What is talent? I’m afraid I have not 
any marked talent if I understand the meaning of 
the word. BELLE B. 


In the old 
sible significance it is power intrusted to one fora 
specific use. Everybody has some talent worth cul- 
tivating. The more we use what we originally 
have the greater becomes its value. I think you 
have a talent for expression, and no doubt you 
have others quite as excellent. Pray, choose your 
people when you talk about Ruskin, Browning or 
Tennyson. Toacolor-blind person red and green 
look the same. To an unmusical person Beethoven 
is no finer than a hand-organ. You cannot, perhaps, 
deliberately bring yourself into the company of the 
studious and cultivated whom you admire, but like 
attracts like,and you will get to your own in duetime. 
Don’t be discouraged if you have to wait, and make 
the most of your daily opportunities for enlarging 
your vision and adding to your stock of information. 


Talent is aptitude for a given line. 


The Gentle Art of Making Friends 

I am almost without friends. Other girls are 
sought, but Iam left out. I cannot tell why, for I 
feel kindly to people, but I do not know how to 
attract their regard. ETHEL H. 


3egin by making friends of the women nearest 
you. There is your grandmother, who has a good 
many lonely hours; your mother, who is far too 
busy; your little sister, puzzled over hard lessons, 
and Bridget in the kitchen, who will much appreci- 
ate your writing a letter for her now and then. Be 
friendly to the home folk. ‘Then, take pains to 
drop a pleasant word to the tired girl who waits on 
you at the ribbon counter. Take a class at the 
Settlement, or attend the Girls’ Friendly Club and 
help along. Before many days, as you are busy in 
these active bits of kindness, you will have crossed 
the imaginary line that divides you from your 
fellow-creatures, and have friends in plenty. 


A Desire to Speed the Guest 

Two years ago a distant relative came to our 
home to pay a short visit, and he has remained ever 
since. We really require his room, and cannot 
afford to have him stay, but as he does not take 
hints we cannot get rid of him. Can you advise 
in this matter ? GRACE 5. 


If the relative is aged or infirm it may be your 
duty, even at some inconvenience, to care for him. 
You know the proverb, ‘‘ Blood is thicker than 
water.’’ If he is an able-bodied man, who is sim- 
ply lazy and a parasite, let the head of the house 
frankly explain the situation to him and ask him to 
withdraw. I have very little confidence in hints. 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail, 


The Bed: Not the Book 

My only time for reading is at night when I am 
tired out. Iam reading for improvement and have 
laid out a course, but I fall asleep half the time 
before I get through my stint. DorRorTuy. 

Well, for a few weeks I advise you to dispense 
with reading of a kind that taxes you mentally. 
There is not much profit in simply getting through 
an allotted task when body and mind are fatigued 
together. You need sleep more than literature at 
present. When you are rested you may be able to 
resume study with profit to yourself. 


The Perplexities of a Young Mother 


I am one of your married girls. My question 
concerns the future of my little daughter who is five 
years old, and most untruthful. Gladys comes in 
from play with the most wonderful stories. When 
investigated they prove to have no foundation in 
fact. Iam at my wit’send. So far as I know, all 
our people have been truth-tellers. ELEANOR. 


Mothers often suffer as you do from misunder- 
standing their little children. The child lives ina 
great wonder-world. Experience has not yet 
enabled a little child to discriminate between imagi- 
nation and reality. The better plan is to accept 
Gladys and her tales without comment and without 
surprise. Speak the literal truth to her, keep every 
promise, be candid in your own life, and have no 
fear lest imagination shall lead her astray. 
know what Wordsworth says, 

‘Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 

T never feel disturbed at the fancies and fairy- 
tales of an imaginative child. Above all, do not 
inspire Gladys with fear or distrust by mistaken 
punishments for what you call lying. A child 
should not know that there is such a thing as a lie 
in the world. 


You 


The Training for a Professional Reader 


What training is necessary in order to become a 
professional reader ? NH. P. aR. 

If I understand you, your ambition is to give 
readings for charitable purposes, and for your own 
profit also, in parlors and halls. A course in elocu- 
tion would benefit you, as there is a good deal of 
art in managing the voice so that it will carry well. 
In addition to this you need sympathy and insight 
so that you may interpret the author whose work 
you read. I have known several women who did 
this well without much or long special training. 


Anxious to Become Fond of Poetry 

I dislike poetry extremely — in fact, I have no use 
for it. Can the taste be cultivated ? 
MARGARET M. 
while? Why not 
If people dislike olives 
is no reason why they should eat them. 
Probably there is verse that would appeal to you 
if you would not 


but is it worth 
confine yourself to prose ? 
there 


Possibly; 


harden your heart against it 
under the impression that you found it incompre- 
hensible. 


Afraid She is Wasting Time 


Being very fond of novels I read a great many. 
Am I wasting my time? MARION. 

To read novels exclusively is a waste of time, but 
novels often require much mental application, or 
convey a good deal of historical or scientific knowl- 
edge. Novels are pictures of a past age or of a 
current life and manners. 
excellent literary diet. 


If well chosen they are 


In a Lonely Neighborhood 

Since I came home from school I have nearly 
died of ennui. We live in a forlorn place, with 
nothing but fields and hills around us, and I am 
desperately anxious to get away. Lut mother needs 
me. x. FS. 

Dear child, if mother needs you stay at home 
contentedly and make the lonely place bright. 
Invite some schoolmate to visit you, take an old 
pony and a wagon and explore the neighborhood. 
You may find unexpected possibilities of pleasure 
there. (God never puts us into the wrong places 
nor makes a mistake in sending us anywhere. 


Is Photography a Desirable Profession? 

In considering my future I am drawn by several 
inducements to photography. It 1s money-making, 
is it not, and it may be done at home? It strikes 
me as work fit for a lady. What do you think ? 

VIRGINIA L. 


TI never think it wise to put the money-making 
idea too boldly in the foreground when choosing a 
life-work. Of course, it is right to wish for success 
in one’s earnings, but that is certain to come if the 
work be congenial, conscientious and thorough. 
Women are achieving distinction in photography, 
especially in making portraits and in producing 
pictures of beautiful interiors. Have you an artistic 
bent? Are you painstaking and persevering ? Can 
you study diligently and work very hard? Are you 
prepared to endure some disappointments before 
you are recognized? If so, I advise you to serve an 
apprenticeship in some all-round photographer’s 
studio, and test your talent before striking out 
alone. Yes, photography may be done at home 
and it is work fit for a lady. 


| 
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Clean Sanitary 


Homes 


A few cents a month will free 
you from all fear of diseases 
that come from neglected 

Cuspidors Toilets 

Garbage Pails Sewers 

Sinks Dirt 
and all other places where dis- 
ease-germs collect to threaten 


life and health and happiness. 


Invaluable in bedrooms, sick- 
rooms and nurseries. 


Banner Lye 


is the new and powerful and 
cheap disinfectant. 

More than that: It is the great- 
est cleaning-help in the world. 


You can clean your 
house with it from gar- 
ret to cellar; and it will 
be the easiest and most 
thorough house-cleaning 
you ever had. It washes 
dishes with half the 
labor; it makes glass- 
ware brilliant. 


Banner Lye is 
not old-style lye. 
Soap- Maki ng. eS ae ease 


in kitchens will make ten pounds of purest hard soap 
or twenty gallons of best soft soap, without boiling, 
and without large kettles —takes but ten minutes. 
Full directions with each can, 
At your druggist’s or grocer’s. If you can’t get 
it, send for book, and tell us who your grocer or 
druggist is. 


The Penn Chemical Works, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


» DAVIS 
(ake »« Pastry Flour 


is prepared by our own process and re- 
tains just the part of the flour best suited 


fur delicious cake and flaky pastry. 
Fre Send us your grocer’s name 

and we will mail you free our 
beautiful new book, entitled 


‘Davis’ Cake and Pastry Pictures,”’ 


containing photographic reproductions 
of twenty-eight cakes and desserts with 
complete receipts for mak- 
ing. The only illustrated 
receipt book published. 























Ask your grocer for Davis’ Cake and 
Pastry Flour or send us §1 for four 
packages, express prepaid. (Regular 
price 25c, per package.) Address 


R.T.DAVIS MILL & MFG.CO. 
201 2nd Bt., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Makers of the Samous Aunt 
Femima Pancake Flour. 






















CALIFORNIA 
ORANGEATE 


g > . . 
Bishop’s California Orangeate 
surpasses any marmalade ever made, 
in its piquant, appetizing, fruity flavor, 
as well as in its attractive appearance 





when ready to serve. One dollar will 
bring you four jars if your grocer does 
not have it. Order to-day. 


BISHOP & COMPANY 
Alameda and Easton Streets 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Glascock’s combines 


Baby Jumper + 
Rocking Chair 


Serves as a Crib, Bed, High 
Chair, Jumper and Rocking 
Chatr, allin one. Indispen- 
sable all seasons of the year 
for the health, happiness and 
proper care of the baby. 
“ Better than two nurses,” 
one man writes. 





A happy occupant of one as 
shown in the pictures is Thomas 
Barry Hodge, age 14 months, 
whose mother writes as follows: 
Dear Sirs:—Our Baby Jumper 
is enjoyed by the whole fami! ? 
Baby is always happy when in 
the Jumper, as you can see from 
4 his raph. Yours truly, 
Mas. A. ]. HODGE, 1702 Wash- 
ington Boul., Chicago, Ill. 


A handsome and substan- 
tial piece of furniture. Kame 
dorsed by all physicians. 
Write for our beautiful 
iMustrated and descriptive 
booklet. 


GLASCOCK BROS, 
MFG. CO. 
Box 6, Muncie, Ind. 


Baby Carriages 


We are sole agents in the United States 
for the celebrated 


English Baby 
Perambulator 


Unique in design. 
Beautiful in finish. 


Perfect in 
construction, 














Enameled in 
various colors, 


Best steel wheels, 
extra ball bearing. 


White rubber 
wired tires. 


Tangent spokes. 
Complete 


assortment 
in stock. 


We also carry a full line of. ‘Toys and Games, 
including the popular game of 


TABLE TENNIS 
Complete Sets, $2.50, $4, $5 and $6 


For fully illustrated catalogue, giving particu- 
lars, address Dept. D. 


F, A. O. SCHWARZ 
39-45 West 23d Street NEW YORK 






















| teen ounces 


Rubens Infant Shirt. 





No Buttons 


Pat. 528,988 — 


A WORD ‘TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 


No Trouble 


children. Get them at once. ‘lake no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
doesn’t keep them write to us. ‘The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, am 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to 
fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, 
with Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


KERN'S N°AA PERFECT 





STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


A comfortable garment; holds stock- 
ing perfectly ; adjusted instantly. 
For ladies and children. 


= Weight on Shoulders 


t 










P Wearer stands erect. No un- 
. comfortable waist belts. No 

garters which hinder circulation 

and retard growth of children. 


Price 35c—All Children’s Sizes 


Buy of your dealer; or of us di- 
rect at retail price, postpaid. 


$230 Prize Offer 


to women agents. Send 35 cents for 
sample and agent’s outfit. We re- 
bate price on first order. Begin 
work at once. 


Made and wholesaled by us only. 


THE FRANK KERN COMPANY 
Virginia Bldg., Mattoon, Ill. 


CAT PICTURES 


“Uncle Baby.” 














86 beautiful OAT pictures, all 
different, of living cats, size 6x8 
for framin ,sent by mail,50c. The 
Cat Journal, very fine, devoted ent rely to OATS, $1 per 
year; sample 10c., free with picture orders. 


Address CAT JOURNAL, No. 6 Avenue A, Palmyra, N. Y. 





HE RABY 
FROM BIRTH TO THREE 





MOTOGRAPH BY sEAnNE J 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Of the Babies’ H. 


BER RAND 


spital, New York City 


Juquirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mail, 


Change of Food for a Baby 


Y BABY, six months old, has always been fed on 

condensed milk, but does not seem to thrive 

and is very constipated. Can you suggest a change 
of food which may benefithim? Mrs. A.P.Y 


Use cows’ milk diluted with oatmeal gruel and 
water. Take from the top of a quart bottle of milk 
six ounces of cream; add to this nine ounces of 
milk, making fifteen ounces in all; to this add six- 
of water and eight ounces of oatmeal 
gruel, four teaspoonfuls of sugar and a pinch of 
cooking soda. Make the oatmeal gruel in the fol- 
lowing manner: One tablespoonful of oatmeal flour 
to one pint of water; boil twenty minutes and strain 
through muslin. As the child grows older the 
quantity of milk used may be increased. The use 
of oatmeal gruel will probably help to overcome the 
constipation. One tablespoonful of orange juice 
given every morning would also tend to make his 
bowels more regular. 


Baby with a Cold in the Head 

For the past three weeks my little son, eight weeks 
old, has had a severe cold, and his nostrils have been 
very much choked up. He is especially troubled by 
this at night and early in the morning. Can you 
suggest any way in which we may relieve him ? 

H.S. 

Twist a small piece of absorbent cotton firmly on 
a wooden toothpick, dip it in olive oil and gently 
insert it up each nostril several times daily, being 
careful to remove all secretions which have collected 
during the night. Thenrub a little cold cream or 
vaseline on the outside of the nose. Syringing the 
nose with a syringe which has a soft rubber tip is 
also good for this trouble. You may use for syring- 
ing a boric acid solution made of one teaspoonful 
of powdered boric acid, a pint of warm water, and 
one ounce of pure glycerine thoroughly mixed 
together. Sit the baby upright with his back 
against your chest and tip his head a little forward. 
First syringe one nostril, letting the solution run out 
of the opposite side. Then do the same to the 
other side. Two or three times a day is 
sufficient for this. If the child has a cough or 
breathes with any difficulty put a mustard paste 
over his chest. Let him also inhale the steam 
froma teakettle. Keep him in a room the tempera- 
ture of which is from seventy to seventy-two degrees. 


quite 


How to Make a Mustard Plaster for a Baby 


Kindly tell me how to make a mustard plaster ? 
My baby boy is subject to attacks of bronchitis and 
I want to be prepared. POLLY. 


Take one heaping teaspoonful of mustard and six 
of flour; gradually add cold water until you have 
a mass resembling a moderately thick cake batter. 
Stir this and beat it carefully until all the lumps are 
removed. Now spread it on a piece of cheesecloth 
or thin muslin, being careful to fold in the edges of 
the cloth so that none will leak out. Hold before 
the fire or over a register until the plaster becomes 
slightly warm in order that it may not chill the baby 
when it is applied. This plaster may be left in 
place five or ten minutes, or until the skin becomes 
pink. It must be carefully watched, for the skin of 
a baby is generally very delicate. After the plaster 
is removed wipe the chest thoroughly and cover it 
at once with the flannel shirt. 


Kept Too Long on One Diet 


Iam much troubled about my little daughter who 
is just a year old. She seems to be tender all over 
and screams when I lift her. She has always been 
fed on a patent food and still takes it well. What 
do you suppose is the trouble ? Mrs.J.S. 


Without seeing the child it is difficult to make a 
definite diagnosis, but it seems to me there is little 
doubt but that your little one has scurvy. If you 
examine her gums you will probably find them very 
red or purplish red, and soft and spongy. She has 
been kept too long on one article of diet. Some 
patent foods are excellent for a time, but the only 
proper substitute for mothers’ milk is cows’ milk 
properly prepared. I would begin by giving her 
cows’ milk and water or barley-water in equal parts. 
As she becomes accustomed to the milk increase it 
and diminish the water until you have her on plain 
milk, which she ought to be able to take by the time 
she is eighteen or twenty months old. Commence 
at once by giving her beef juice, beginning with a 
tablespoonful twice each day, increasing this to 
three or four tablespoonfuls. Give her also the 
juice of an orange during the day, a little at a time. 


Cloak and Hood for a Baby 


If you will tell me how to make a cloak and hood 
for a fair-haired, blue-eyed baby girl, I shall be very 
grateful. READER. 

Have it made with a yoke and long enough to 
come two inches below the bottom of the dress. A 
cape tied with white ribbon is also very pretty. 
Make the hood of the same material as the cloak, 
with a little white ruffling next to the face, a knot 
of white ribbon on top and white ribbon strings. 


4 
ep 


In the next (the June) issue of THE JOURNAL, Doctor 
Coolidge will give some practical advice on 


‘* The Care of the Baby in Summer”’ 


| Considering the subject from every standpoint. 
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Wool Soap 


Her picture declares she is wondrously fair, 
With perfect complexion and beautiful hair. 
She’s the maiden who knows there’s nothing can cope 
With a beauty that comes from using Wool Soap— 
(For Toilet and Bath) 
Made by Swift @ Company, Chicago 
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SANITAS FOOD CANDY 


The New, Delicious Health Confection 
May be freely eaten without the least injury to teeth or 
children and thin people. 


with or without nuts. 40c. 
4 pounds deliver 


SANITAS NUT FOOD CO., Ltd. 
6 Washington Avenue, North, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Have a Box of 


CANDY ? 


It is 


FREE 


MOTHERS who 
write us how 
children they have, 
send name and ad- 
dress of their grocer, 
and state where they 
saw this advertise- 
ment—a postal will 
auswer—will receive 
free of charge a sam- 
ple box of 


will 
many 


aid to digestion. Specially good for puny 
Put up in the form of caramels, 
per pound, with I6c. added if ly 
ed east of Mississippi river for $1.60, 








‘DIRECT PROM THE FARM 


Beautiful Koas for $9.75; black, natural or white, 1% 
yards long; full, glossy, selected feathers; worth $14.00; 
fashionable for Spring and Summer. Same boa 1% yards 
long, producers’ price $13.00. 

Amazon Plumes. Handsome $3.00 quality, black or 
white, 15 in. long, for $2.00. Better quality, worth $7.50, 17 
in. long, 8 to 9 in. wide, llack or white, for $6.00.  12-in. 
demi-plume, black or white, worth $1.50, for 95 cents. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 

A Great Curlosity. Natural Ostrich Feather, just as 
taken from the birds, sent free with every order. 

Souvenir Catalog, containing 32 pages and 40 half-tone 
illustrations of our farm and Feathers, for 2-cent stamp. 


Cawston Ostrich Farm Tscrisival tome ofthe 


P. 0. Box 4, South Pasadena, California, U.S. A. 

















KATZENJAMMER SUIT 






Complete one-piece suit. Just 
the thing for the little chap. 


In the Nursery 
On the Sand Pile 
At the Sea Shore 


Beautifully made of heavy, 
washable cheviot. Fast colors. 
ancy ery blues, pinks, etc. 
Sizes: 2 to 6 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 

money refunded, 
$1.00 per Suit 
3 Suits for $2.50. Postpaid 


BEAUMONT MFG. CO. 


185 Jackson Boul., Chieago, Il, 











Baby’s Comfort 
Mother’s Joy 


The Acme Shoulder Diaper 
Suspender is light, loose and 
elastic, and obviates the ne- 
cessity of binding the diaper 
tightly around the baby’s 
body, and, at the same time, 

holds it well up; while its 
elasticity allows the baby 
free use of its limbs. It is 
thoroughly washable and 
never wears out. 

The Acme Shoulder Diaper 
Suspender takes all pressure 
off the child's hips while 
its bones are soft and com- 
pressible, thereby allowing 
proper development. It is 
endorsed by leading physi- 
cians, a few of whom are: 
Dr. P. H. Reiche, Dr. Robt. 
T. Wilson and Dr. John B. 
Hart. For sale at Dry-Goods 

J Stores, or send 25 eents to 
KEYS, COLLIER & TILLARD, 88 Leonard Street, New York 
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NOVELTY KNITTING COMPANY 


i.e ave ore 


312 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

















Foote’s India 


TEA 


DELICIOUS “HIMALAYA” 
Selected by an expert in India for direct sale to 
the consumer at one small profit. For 10c., coin 
or stamps, % lb. sample will be sent, prepaid. 
FrankW. Foote,110 Cutler Blig., Rochester, N.Y. 


American Beauty 


Rose Bushes for Your Yard 


Weare American Beauty specialists. The superiority 
of our product is acknowledged by florists every where. 
Very strong, two-year-old bushes (vot little pot 
plants), 50 cents each; five for $2.00. Safely shipped 
any distance. Order now for May and June planting 


SOUTH PARK FLORAL CO., New Castle, Ind. 


Beautiful Clothes for Children 


New Spring Styles. Special limited offer to intro- 
duce our Little Folks’ Patterns to LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL readers. Any of the following sets: 
» Infant’s Wardrobe (32 patterns), Short Clothes 


s (10 pat.), 1 to 10 years of age (5 pat. each for Boy 
4 or Girl), sent on receipt of Se. In ordering 









state age. We also have sets of patterns for 
Doll Clothes, Nursery Articles and animals 
Our handsome catalog of Up-to-Date Ideas 
in Children's Clothing, Toys, Nursery Out- 
fits sent free with each order or on requ®’st. 


Little Folks’ Pattern Co.,26 W.24th St., N. ¥.City 
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The Ladies’ 


THE MOTHERSFRIEND 


SHIRT WAISTS FOR BOYS 


Remember the name “The Mothers’ Friend.” 
The standard shirt waist for nearly 20 years. 
Always the most stylish. Always the newest 
patterns. Always the best wearing. 

Every “ Mothers’ Friend ” shirt waist has our 
adjustable belt with riveted buttons—that is 
removed before washing. 


. Wal 
Every 6 MOTHERS’ FRIEND” By den 


Prices 50c to $1.50; Laundered 


nae 


PAT Map 278 vad 


Ask your dealer. If he hasn't the genuine, write us. 
Address ISAAC SCHNEER'S SON & COMPANY, 
Mothers’ Friend Shirt Waist Factory, 
135th Street and Willow Avenue, New York City. 





Remember the genuine 


“Mothers’ Friend” 


shirt waists are never sold without 
this label. 
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| WAIST 
25 Cents 


is the price for the E. Z. Waist 


Sold by dealers—or sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. More durable and more comfortable 
than other waists. l.ittle straps or bands are 
knitted and elastic like the body fabric. No bind- 
ing or restraint as in other waists having rigid tape 
bands. Buttons on the E. Z. won't come off, be- 
cause weight and strain are evenly distributed. 
For boys and for girls (mention which when 
ordering, aud age). Dainty booklet free. 

Bleached, also Unbleached 

E. Z. WAIST CO. 
104 Kingston Street, Boston 
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For Baby’s Health and Comfort 





The Softest, Finest White 
Flannels Obtainable 


Soft Wool 
Prices: 20 to 90 cents 
Phey cost no more than other Flannels ; costs nothing to 


Non-nettle flannels will not irritate the baby's skin. 
and Cotton, Pure Wool and Silk and Wool. 
na yard, 
see them. 
Non-nettle case containing large 
Free to Mothers: sample-hook showing ten qualities 
of Non-nettle Flannel; Antiseptic Diaper; 90 samples of fine 
white goods for baby’s wardrobe. Illustrated booklet showing 74 
bargains in silk embroidered Flannels and many other interest- 
ing items for mothers. We want 100,000 new customers for No 
nettle Flannels, that's why we make this offer. The goods will 


delight you. The prices will more than please you, If interested 
in infants’ outfits write us to-day. 


LAMSON BROTHERS 
333 to 339 Summit Street, Dept. D, Toledo, Ohio 





The perfect distribution of the weight of 
trousers or skirts, because of the **M” 
taping, accounts for the excellence of the 
“NM” Waists. 


The child stands naturally erect. : 

There is a minimum of wear on waist 
fabric. 

No sagging at neck or armholes. 

Wears best and retains perfect shape. 

N.B. Wide tapes at the side for attach- 
ing hose supporters. 


Best for children and their mothers 
FREE TO MOTHERS — If the ** M"" Waists 


are not for sale in your town, send us your 
dealer’s name and 6 cents U. S. postage 
and we will send sample waist, 25c. quality, 
free. State size wanted. 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS 
624 Bryant Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


STAMMERING 


Permanently Removed. Pay Us No Money Until 
We Give You Fluent, Natural Speech. Our Booklet 
of Nature’s Method Free. Natural Instruction 
Institute, 29 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE CHILD 
OT THREE a al pad? 


By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 
Former Superintendent of the Newport Hospital 


Inquirers must give their names and addresses, 
Correspondents who inclose stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


A Sand Table for Children 


M* LITTLE girls, five and seven years old, can- 
not go to the country this summer and must 
be in the house a good deal. I should like to pro- 
vide some substitute for the outdoor play they will 
miss somuch. Can youhelpme? Mrs.R.M.C. 


Perhaps you could get a sand table, such as is 
used in the kindergarten. It is six feet long, 
thirty inches wide and twenty-four inches high. 
The tray, which is four inches deep, is painted and 
varnished inside. It holds a quantity of moist 
sand which can be moulded into different shapes 
and used in a variety of ways, as, for instance, to 
represent a garden, a range of hills, the course of a 
river, etc. Patterns can be laid in it with the tiny 
mosaic tiles which may be purchased in assorted 
colors for twenty cents a hundred. 


A Book of Nature Songs 

Can you recommend a book of songs suitable for 
little children? I should like them to be appropri- 
ate to the springtime. MARY E. F. 

I think you would find many songs such as you 
wish in ‘*‘ Nature Songs for Children,” particularly 
the flower songs and bird songs. ‘The book costs a 
dollar. In ‘* Songs for Little Children,’’ which is 
the same price, there are some pretty songs of the 
seasons, as there are also in ‘*‘ Songs, Games and 
Rhymes,’’ which contains not only songs but also 
games of animated nature and of the seasons. 


Paper Cutting Stimulates Ingenuity 
‘* Paper and Scissors in the Schoolroom’’ has 
given my children so many hours of pleasant occu 
pation in paper cutting that I should like to know 
of another book with different designs. Can you 
tell me of one? bis Bas Be 


You will find ** Story Telling with the Scissors ”’ 
a very suggestive book. ‘There are many silhouette 
illustrations which will serve both as models to 
copy and to suggest other designs. Many children 
develop a talent for freehand cutting and execute 
really clever designs without patterns. As your 
children are familiar with paper and scissors they 
will no doubt enjoy this book very much and find 
that it stimulates their ingenuity. 


Birthday Gift for a Boy 


What would be a suitable inexpensive birthday 
gift for a boy who will be sixteen'in May? We 
live at some distance from a city in a small place 
where there is little choice. I should like to know 
what to get that will cost about a dollar. 

Betu K. 


For less than the sum you mention you can get 
an enameled pendant for a watch-chain of a guaint 
design, as a turtle, a bear, a pig, a horse, an Indian 
head, an Egyptian mummy, and many others. A 
silver scarfpin, or scarf-holder, plain or enameled, 
or set with an amethyst, garnet or turquoise, or a 
pair of silver sleeve-links, cost less than the price 
you name, as does a leather coin purse, or a memo- 
randum book with silver corners. 


Milk May be Prepared in Different Ways 

The doctor thinks it necessary for my little girl 
to drink three pints of milk a day. She dislikes it 
very much and finds it hard to take it. Can you 
suggest any means of making it more palatable to 
her? Bee ee © 


The milk may be prepared in many different 
ways. Color a glassful a delicate pink with a few 
drops of liquid cochineal, sweeten it and flavor it 
with a teaspoonful of rose-water and call it rose-dew 
Beat the yolk of an egg light, add a teaspoonful of 
sugar and half a teaspoonful of lemon juice; fill the 
cup with milk, stir well and call the mixture snow 
lemonade. Heat a cupful of milk, but not to the 
boiling point, sweeten it, flavor it with a little cin- 
namon and pour it from a tiny teapot, under the 
name of cinnamon tea. Puta cupful of milk and 
the white of one egg into a glass self-sealing jar; 
add a little sugar, screw down the top of the jar and 
shake until the ingredients are thoroughly blended; 
flavor with orange flower water, or the juice of an 
orange, and serve it as orangeade. Cocoa made 
with milk is liked by most children, and is even 
more nutritious than the milk alone. 


Work for Restless Fingers 

My little girl of four is so restless that I find it 
difficult to keep her occupied and amused. She 
breaks her toys and destroys her picture-books 
apparently because she wants something todo. Can 
you help me? A TIRED MOTHER. 


Try to interest her in some occupation that has a 
definite end in view, as stringing beads to make a 
necklace for her doll. Draw a bold pattern, as a 
double triangle, on a piece of board an inch thick; 
provide a small tack-hammer and a number of brass- 
headed nails; let her hammer these into the board, 
following the outline as closely as possible. Buy a 
pair of scissors with rounded points and let her cut 
out pictures which you can help her paste in a scrap- 
book, which, when finished, may be sent to one of the 
Children’s Hospitals, or given to some other child. 
She can color them if she has a box of colored 
pencils. Let her feel the pleasure of constructing, 
even in the simplest way, and perhaps she will be 
less anxious to destroy. 


A Guard Against Disea 


Diseases. 
home in a perfect sanitary condition. 


“ WARNING! Poisonous and 


worthless 
imitations of CREOLIN-PEARSON 
are in the market. In order to pro- 
tect the Medical Profession and 
the Public against fraud, I have 
placed OLIN - PEARSON 
under control of Messrs. Merck 
& Co., New York. ‘Their sig- 
nature, thus: 





“NEW YORK 


is placed around the neck of 
every genuine bottle. Refuse 
all others. 


William Pearson.” 














The constant -use of 
CREOLIN-PEARSON is a sure 
preventive against contagious 


Some of it in the pails used in every part of household cleaning will keep the 
It destroys germ life and disagreeable odors. 


The cost of this insurance against disease is 
trifling. A pound bottle of CREOLIN-PEARSON 
will make sixteen gallons of safe, reliable disin- 
fectant. CREOLIN-PEARSON is non-poisonous, 
yet stronger than any other household disinfectant. 
It is endorsed by the leading members of the medi- 
cal fraternity as the greatest disinfectant, deodorant 
and germ destroyer known. Sold by all druggists in 
50-cent and $1.00 bottles. 


Full Directions on Every Bottle 


Our booklet, “ Health Hints,” mailed on request, 
tells about the value and the advantages of 
CREOLIN-PEARSON. 


CREOLIN-PEARSON, 13-19 University Place, N.Y. 





INTELLIGENCE, CULTURE and BEAUTY 


are the qualities one looks for in the girl graduate. 


How. 


suitable for her a watch which reflects these qualities. 


THE “‘ FOUR HUNDRED” 


DUEBER- 
HAMPDEN 
WATCH 


The most intelligent workmen to pro- 
duce an accurate time-piece, the best-paid 
artists, designers and engravers, whose 
natural talents are cultivated (not forced) 
to secure the most beautiful results. 
These are the means we employ to make 
the finest watch in the world for ladies’ 
Look for the ** Four Hundred" 
engraved on the works. 


“The Care of a Watch” 


A most entertaining booklet, 
you valuable information and save you 
annoyance and repair bills. 
it with catalog on request. 


wear. 


“‘ Accurate 
to the 
Second ’” 


Will give 


We send 





DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH COMPANY 


10 South Street, Canton, Ohio 








“‘DONOT STAMMER 


YOU CAN BE CURED” 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley 
Seminary, Waynesboro, Va., 
was cured by Dr. Johnston after 
stammering fifty years. Have 
cured hundreds of others. Send 
for new 80-page book. 


E. S. JOHNSTON, President and Founder, 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 





E. 8. Jouneton. 


} FOR STAMMERERS 
s8th YEAR 1038 & 1048 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
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POINTS 1. 2 loops in front. 
OF 2. No sewing under the bill. 
BERIT 3. Gives 50 per ct. firmer fastening. 


1 doz. invisible eyes free with every card. 
For Sale at 10 Cents per Card by All Dealers 
THE MACEY HOOK & EYE CO.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


PATTERNS for 82 different articles —long clothes with full 
directions for making, showing nec 
essary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
terns for short clothes, either set 
sent postpaid for only 24 cents, 
A large illustrated booklet, 
showing everything necessary 
for mother and infant, sent 
* free with every order. Send 
silver or stamps. Address 


. E. ATSMA, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 

















MRS. C 








L. SHAW 


largest Hair Store in the World 
New ideas constantly introduced in our 


Coiffures Half -Wigs 

E2\ Bangs Pompadours 

i Wavy Switches, Etc. 
Gray Hair for Elderly Ladies 

Wigs and Toupees for Gentlemen 


Private Parlors for Hair Coloring, Hair 
Dressing, Manicuring and Scalp Massage 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed FREE. 


54 West 14th St., next Macy’s, New York 

















Starbuck’s Juvenile Hand-Car 


The only machine pro: _—— by the arms. No more 
weak lungs or stooped shoulders. Physicians 
all endorse it as a wonder-worker in the 
health of children. 

SAFE — Because the feet are near the 
ground. 

MEALTHFUL — Because it brings 
into play all the muscles of the body. 

EASY — Because it requires 
little exertion to run it, 


Write for Beautiful Nlus- 
trated Booklet, 
STARBUCK SONS’ COMPANY 
Hox 1, Mattoon, Ill. 


















Club Papers for Busy Club Women 


Written, corrected or criticised. Manuscripts copied in 
script or typewritten. Charges $1.00 and upwards. Corre- 


spondence confidential. gray gE, WILCOX, Findlay, Ohio 




















To those who desire to try this 
wholesome toilet necessity, delicately 
perfumed, soothing to the skin, and 
beneficial to every one, we will send 
a large sample bottle tree. 


QUEEN CHEMICAL Co. 
303 Dearborn St., Chicago 




























Antiseptic and beautify- 
TRIAL BOTTLE '"%. Sweetens the breath. 
Purifies the mouth. 
Whitens and cleans the teeth. 
Hardens soft and bleeding gums. 
An aid to good health. A standard 
dentifrice. Endorsed by dentists. 
At Druggists, 25c. 
Graves’ Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, Ill. 


vs agg 
POWDER. 


Beautifies Without Injury 
Made of purest materials. Contains nolead, 
arsenic, lime or anything else poisonous 
or injurious. The wooden box preserves 
the delicate perfume. Sold everywhere. 
FULL SIZE BOX SENT ON RECEIPT OF 50c 
J. A. Pozzoni Co., Chicago, Ill. 





























S Factory Sale of Lace Curtains 


ave dealer's profits ly ordering di- 
rect from the manufacturers. 
Our handsome new catalog contains 
engravings of ninety-six patterns. All 
grades of Nottingham, Kenaissance, 
russels, Irivh Point, Cable Net, ete., 
enabling you to select AT HOME from 
a variety found only in great metropol- 
itan stores. We will send curtains any- 
where ON APPROVAL without a cent 
in advance. Examine them at home, 
and if found just as represented, THEN 
send us the price. Write to-day for 
1902 catalogue and pamphlet, * The 
Care of Lace Curtains,"’ FREE. 
M. M. FLETCHER COMPANY 
70 Madison St., Chicago 
The handsome Re- 
naissance Pattern, full 
size curtains here 
shown, per pair, express 


prepaid, only $1.40 
















An education in the use of needles and yarn 
for lic. All the newest stitches and designs 
are described and pictured, and instruc- 
tions given for knitting and crocheting. 
The Columbia Book of the Use of 
Varna, third edition, enlarged and re- 
vised, is published with the view of ac- 
quelating every woman with the famous 
olumbia Yarns, and the nominal price is 
charged merely to cover expense. Every 
woman should possess it. If not at your 
dealers, it will be mailed on receipt of price. 
Manf’r’s of Columbia Yarns 
P. ©. Box 1618, Phila. 











The Literary Beginner 


By Franklin B. Wiley 


N SUBMITTING a manuscript for pub 
lication the literary beginner should 
exercise self-restraint. For there is 
nothing to be gained by letting your 

anxiety regarding your manuscript get 

the better of you and so yielding to the 
temptation to do everything you can 
think of to bring about its acceptance. 

Indeed, you are far more likely to lose 

ground by doing something unnecessary or unwise. 

Keep your head, therefore, and don’t allow yourself 

to be swept away by excited impulses arising from 

the novelty of the step you are taking, the dazzling 
possibilities it suggests, or inflated ideas concern- 
ing its importance. Seek the steadying guidance of 
common-sense, and look at the matter from the 
plain, practical, every-day point of view. 
Remember that you are not the only one who is 
claiming the editor’s attention. While you are 
mailing your manuscript, scores of other writers are 
mailing theirs to the same destination. So the less 
time and space you take up in introducing yourself 
and your manuscript the better. First be sure that 
what you wish to tell the editor is what he really 
needs to know. Then tell him that and nothing 
else. Help him, in short, by giving him the infor- 
mation he requires as briefly as you can, and don’t 
hamper him by entering into superfiuous details. 





Put aside, to begin with, any preconceived opin- 
ions you may have about the need or advantage of 
formal preliminaries in submitting a manuscript. 
You don’t have to ask the editor’s permission 
beforehand, nor to be acquainted with him or get 
introduced to him in person or by letter. You 
don’t even have to know some one who knows him, 
nor to give references or inclose letters of recom- 
mendation. In fact, not only is everything of this 
kind needless, but, so far as your manuscript is con- 
cerned, it has absolutely no weight whatever with 
the editor. 

Neither is it necessary nor worth while for you to 
favor him with confidential details respecting your 
domestic or personal affairs, or with elaborate 
explanations as to why you have written the accom- 
panying manuscript, and what your motives and 
objects are in submitting it. It does not assist or 
affect him in reaching his decision to be told that 
“ the breakfast dishes are still on the table and here 
I am writing to you,’’ or that ‘‘ my heart is set on 
becoming an author and imaking a little pocket- 
money for myself.’”’ Even putting him in posses- 
sion of your life history or pouring out your aims 
and ambitions in ‘‘ thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn’’ will not help him or swerve him a 
hair’s-breadth in judging your manuscript. 


Avoid all such confidences, therefore, and any 
other useless statements, remarks, appeals or 
demands that you may be tempted to make. Don’t, 
for example, tell the editor what your family or 
friends or literary acquaintances say of your manu- 
script. Their affection or consideration for you is 
sure to induce them to see merit in your work, 
whether it has any or not, or to say they see it in 
order to avoid hurting your feelings. 

Even if their judgment is correct and impartial, 
and your manuscript really deserves their praise, 
you gain nothing by telling the editor about it. 
For his decision depends, not on what they think of 
your work, but on what he not only thinks of it, 
but also knows about its fitness for his magazine. 
It may, for instance, be entirely too long for his 
purposes or out of line with his policy, or he 
may have already secured or ordered another manu- 
script on the same subject. 





Again, don’t urge the editor to buy your manu- 
script because you need the money to help you in 
contributing to the support of your family or in 
making your way through college, or because you 
are raising funds for a Sunday-school library or a 
free night class for wage-earners. Commendable as 
such purposes are, he really cannot take them into 
consideration in deciding about a manuscript. 

Yet again, don’t try to temper the severity of his 
judgment by sending him pressed flowers with your 
manuscript, or to impress him with your literary 
power and experience by telling him that you 
‘*write on the spur of the moment and never cor- 
rect,’”? or “seldom need to put much time or 
thought into a manuscript,’’ or that you are ‘‘the 
author of ’’ such-and-such efforts in a local news- 
paper or obscure publication. These things only 
leave either a bad impression or else none at all. 


Finally, don’t assume a jaunty, sarcastic or 
insistent tone with the editor. Don’t coyly ask 
him to “ permit this literary dove to nest in your 
olive-tree or else return it to the ark at the above 
address,’’ or gratuitously inform him that if he has 
‘*the unexpected good sense and discrimination to 

| accept this article, I shall be gratified,’’ or brusquely 
notify him that you ‘‘ have submitted this article 
to several magazines, so you want to hurry up, as 
the first one to offer for it gets it.”’ All this is bad 
policy or bad manners, or both. 

Bear in mind, in short, that the best way to sub- 
mit a manuscript is simply to submit it, and let it 
speak for itself. For purposes of identification and 
record, put your name and address at the head of 
the first sheet, where they can be seen at once, not 
at the end of the last sheet or on the back of it, 
where it takes extra time-and trouble to find them. 
For the editor’s information and guidance, count 
the number of words in your manuscript and put 
the result also at the head of the first sheet. Inclose 
return postage, or, better still, a stamped and self- 
| addressed envelope, especially if you object to hav- 
ing your manuscript returned in an envelope with 
the magazine’s imprint upon it. Send your manu- 
script flat or neatly folded — never roll it; and be 
sure that the envelope you put it in, and the return 
envelope, if you inclose one, are large enough to slip 
your manuscript in and out of easily. Otherwise it 
may get torn when the envelope is opened. 


With these suggestions my advice to you concern- 
ing the mechanical side of your calling is concluded. 
| Next time I shall take up some of your questions. 


\ 
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ONES SPICES 


arn 


make the best-.good things. 


You get the youngsters’ instant indorsement 


if you use them. 


Twenty of our best recipes 


in “Tone’s Spicy Talks L,” together with a 
sample of Tone’s Saigon Cinnamon, will be sent 
free for the name of your grocer. Write for it to-day. 

Tone’s Saigon Cinnamon is superior to any other 


Cinnamon in flavor developing. 


Pure. Just spice. 


Tone’s Spices 


are always packed in ten-cent, flavor- 
retaining packages. 


Their purity and 


strength make 


them go farther and give a more 
exquisite flavor than any other spice. 
When you want the best spice ask 


for Tone’s. 


If you 


can’t get it, 


write to us and send 10 cents for a 
full-sized package of the kind you want. 


TONE BROS., Des Moines, lowa | 


Bulk spices are dangerously adulterated. 








General Corbin says: 


of the Lace Auit. 
dance of air on the body. 
the skin, through the Lace 
refreshed. No “sticki- 
forming readily to the 
fectly. ‘This medium- 
rior to any kind, at any 
We recommend it espe- 








v? “T am very much pleased with the = 
“The Best” sect asta soees, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
COOLEST IN HOT WEATHE 


SAMPLES of Lace Knit and our matchless full-fashioned underwear fabrics FREE. 
send catalogue and self-measurement blanks to any address, and guarantee satisfactory results. 
If your dealer does not handle the Lewis goods and you prefer to buy of him, send us his name. 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY, 200 MAIN STREET, JANESVILLE, WIS. 















because of the filmy 
yet serviceable weight 


Because the cellular structure of the weave gives an albun- 
‘The readiness with which the | ant semen passes from 


7 nit, keeps one cool and 
ness.” Very elastic, con 
body, and thus fits per- 
priced underwear is supe- 
price, for summer wear. 
cially for durability. 


We will 











bid 


























WE GUARANTEE BLACK CAT STOCKINGS 
BETTER THAN ALL OTHERS FOR WEAR 

“If you like them, tell your friends —if not, tell us.” 

from factory, 25 cents per pair. 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


For sale by most dealers. 


If unobtainable order 
All kinds, all sizes. 














| Height 6 ft. 2 in. 





Hall and Den 
Clocks 


Made in the Mission and 
Arts and Crafts styles of 
the Glasgow School, in 
weathered oak finish, 
polished bronze figures, 
guaranteed weight move- 
ment (polished brass 
weights). The illustra- 
tion shows one of many 
designs. Send for our 
Illustrated Booklet and 
Price List. 

ANTIQUE CLOCK CO. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

























Your Money © 


Others may be willing to supply you, 
but not always able. Be independent. 
Be prepared to earn your living or assist 
in your own support. We can qualify you 
by mall in Book-keeping, Stenography, 
English Branches, Oriamental Des gn, 
Teaching, Chemistry, or Architecture. 
Send for free circular of the subject that 
interests you. INTERNATIONAL ay 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Hox 831, Seranton, Pa. 
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Our Bath Destroys Odors 


The “ Parisian Deodorizer "’ can be applied by sponging or put 
into the bath. It enters the pores and kills all odors. Use before 
going to Church, Theatre, Ball Room, Gymnasium, etc., and not 
he conspicuous by any odors. Nota Za/cum Powder or Perfume. 
Sent on receipt of $1.00. Parisian Supply Co., W aterbury, Conn, 


We want to tell you of the 
durable and sanitary_wall 
STI 


ees BY MAIL 


Can be Selected at Your Own Fireside 
from pattern plates better than ata store. We 
sell carpets at wholeanle prices and make 
them up ready tolay. Ourbcok, giv- 
ing full information, with large as- 
sortment of pattern plates, showing 
carpets in actual colors, sent free on 
request. We pay the freight. 

The Russell Carpet Company 
260 Franklin St. 
Chicago 





Now We Have It! 


A Perfect Steam Cooker 


WITH DOORS. Don't miss it. 
meal cooked over one burner. 
ful saving of fuel and labor. 
your home and summer 
for circulars. 


Large 
Wonder- 
Get it for 
cottage. Write 
Special rate for ten days. 
Agents Wanted, Salary and Commission. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER Co. 
48 Ontario Building, Toledo, Ohio 








coating, ALABA NE, 
and of the beautiful effects that you can get without 
using poisonous paper or glue kalsomines. 
free information. 

ALABASTINE CO., 35 N. Division St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


We Carpet Your Floor for$3 
To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
i «Illustrated catalogue showing rugs in 
actual colors sent free. 


Sanitary Mfg. Company 49 Bourse Building 


Vhiladelphia, Pa. 





Write for 
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A White Skin 


Is essential to 
whether of 
or hands. 


Anybody Can Have It 
By simply protecting the 

skin from unnecessary dirt and 
irritation. 


Non-Pa-Reil 
Rubber Gloves 


Fit closely when made for bleaching, 
retaining moisture, and thus softening 
and whitening the skin — the most natural 
way of bleaching Fog housework, to 
save the hands from the irritation of dust, 
dishwater, etc., being strong, yet soft, 
seamless and thin, they do not interfere 
with any use of the hands or fingers. 
Every pair fully guaranteed. 


For Sale by Dealers or 


Sent prepaid on receipt of 


Price, $13.25 


In ordering by mail give 
size of kid glove worn, 
ong or short fingers. 

Our free Booklet has 
many valuable beauty 
hints. 


The Faultless Rubber Co. 


beauty, 
face, aris 


None Genuine 
without 














AKRON, OHIO, U.S. A. This Trade wert 











You cannot havea good cup of coffee without good 
cream. Sour or stale cream will spoil the best coffee. 


HIGHLAND 


Evaporated Cream 


is always sweet, always pure —excels any cream 
you ever used for coffee. Understand that High- 
land Evaporated Cream is simply pure, full-cream 
cows’ milk, sterilized, evaporated and canned, Free 
from all germs, bacteria, cane sugar and foreign 
ingredients ; so retains all the nutritive properties 
of fresh milk. Infants thrive on it. 


MOST GROCERS SELL IT 


If yours doesn’t, we will send a_can to try for 10 
cents (stamps). It will please you. 

Send pwostals for booklets: 
“ Cooking With Milk Made Easy,” 
“Highland Ice Cream” and 
* Babies’ Milk.” 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO. 
Dept. A, Highland, Ill. 


* Where Model Dairy Farms Abound.” 
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° are more delicious and wholesome 
Frozen Puddings than cooked ones, in hot weather. 


Use the freezer more, stove less and be comfortalile. Inthe 


Peerless Iceland Freezer 
Or the One Motion Freezer 


ice cream or ices are frozen in three minutes. Patented 
stationary dasher is responsible for it. Scrapers hug sides 
of can, do away with all motions except one. Ice Cream 
Secrets (free) gives many new recipes, all easy to make. 

home and if not pleased, return it and dealer 
Take One vii) refund mene. Should your dealer not 
handle them, write us for address 
sure you get a Peerless Ice 


f one who does. Be 











land. 
DANA & C@., Dept. H, Cineinnatl, 0. J 
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is sound, restful sleep —the kind that means 
good health and sweet temper. A good 


mattress is the first requisite to such 
sleep. Our handsome booklet, 


“Exybeds of Kapok’? 


tells about 
springy and sanitary mattress made — the 


“Ezybed ” Kapok Resilient Mattress 


which we sell on 60 nights’ trial, express 


the softest, most comfortable, 


prepaid, and guarantee to be absolutely 
odorless, non-absorbent and vermin proof. 
Booklet also illustrates and suggests ar- 
rangements of window seats, cozy corners, 
etc., which can be beautified by Kapok 
Cushions. Send for Free Booklet. 


The Bohnert-Brunsman Co. 
DEPT. K, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Inquirers must give their names and addresses, 
Correspondents who inclose stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


‘Little Red Riding-Hood*’ was written by Charles 
Perrault, a French author, who published it in 1697. 


Mrs. Felicia Hemans, the author of ‘‘ Casabianca’’ 


and other popular poems, was only forty years old | 


when she died. 
England, in 1794. 
Dorothea Browne. 


She was born at Liverpool, 
Her maiden name was Felicia 


Longfellow’s Unpublished Poem, found last year 
among his papers, was written in October, 1858. It 
is entitled ‘* Christo et Ecclesix’’ (one of the 
mottoes of Harvard University). 


Book Prices Marked ‘‘ Net*’ are not supposed to be 
subject to any discount. But until recently there 
was nothing to prevent booksellers from allowing 
any discount they pleased to their customers, exgept 
that the trade discount on such books was smaller 
than on others, and the margin of profit therefore 
less. Now, however, a number of large publishing 


houses have an agreement to refuse to supply books | 


to any bookseller who offers ‘‘ net ” books at less 
than the full retail price. 


*‘Ichabod,”’ the title of the famous poem Whittier 
wrote after Daniel Webster’s ‘‘ seventh of March 
speech,’’ is a Hebrew word meaning ‘‘ no glory.’’ 


‘*But That is Another Story."" This often-quoted 
phrase, which Rudyard Kipling employed so fre- 
quently in his earlier stories, was first used by him 
in ** Three and—an Extra.’’ It also occurs in six 
other “ Plain Tales from the Hills.’’ But the 
phrase was originally used by Laurence Sterne, the 
author of ‘* Tristram Shandy.’’ 


The Original of Sherlock Holmes was a man in real 
life, Dr. Joseph Bell, under whom Dr. A. Conan 
Doyle studied medicine in Edinburgh University. 
Doctor Bell was a noted surgeon, so fond of deduc- 
ing important facts from small details that he was 
nicknamed ‘‘ Doctor Deduction” by the students. 
He was given to the use of drugs to stimulate his 
nerves. 


‘The Breadwinners’’ is still published anony- 
mously, in accordance with the wishes of its author, 
who is generally believed to be the Hon. John Hay. 


‘‘Mary Had a Little Lamb.’’ The author of this 
classic of childhood was John Roulston, a young 
man who was a visitor at the school near Worcester, 
Massachusetts, when the incident occurred. The 
heroine of the poem was Mary E. Sawyer, who 
afterward became Mrs. Columbus Tyler. She died 
in December, 1889, 


Mrs. Henry Wood's Novels. Nearly three million 
copies of the forty novels of Mrs. Henry Wood have 
been sold. Next to ** East Lynne,’’ which has 
reached a sale of more than half a million copies, 
come “ The Channings,’’ ‘‘ Mrs. Halliburton’s 
Troubles,”’ ‘*‘ Roland Yorke,’”’ “ Within the Maze,’’ 
and ** The Shadow of Ashlydyat,’? aggregating a 
sale of almost three-quarters of a million copies. 


What Ruskin Taught. The inscription on the 
medallion in memory of John Ruskin is: ‘* He 
taught us to hold in loving remembrance poor men 
and their work, great men and their work, God and 
His work.’’ 


The Original Bleak House described by Dickens is 
at Broadstairs, England. The famous novel was 
written in the home that the author occupied for 
nine years in Tavistock Square, London. The 
latter house has been torn down. 


‘*Nellie’s Memories,’’ published in 1868, was Rosa 
Nouchette Carey’s first book. She was then about 
twenty years old. 


Elizabeth Charles wrote the ‘‘ Chronicles 
Schénberg-Cotta Family,’’ which were published 
in 1863. Mrs. Charles was born in England in 
1828, and was married in 1851, about a year after 
she had begun her career as an author. A number 
of other books by her have been published. 


of the 


“Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night’’ was written by 
Mrs. Rose Hartwick Thorpe when she was a school- 
girl. The poem first appeared in 1870 in a news- 
paper published in Detroit, Michigan. 


“John Oliver Hobbes*’ is really Mrs. Reginald 
Walpole Craigie. She was born in Boston in 1567, 
and her maiden name was Pearl Mary Richards. 
She lives in London. 


“The Sword of the King.”’ This romance was writ- 
ten by Ronald Macdonald, a son of the noted 
English novelist, Dr. George Macdonald. Its 
strong dramatic quality is probably due to the fact 
that it was first written as a play and then rewritten 
as a romance. Its author lived in this country 
for several years. 


The ‘‘ Willow Song” in ‘Othello’ was adapted by 
Shakespeare from an old ballad called ‘* A Lover’s 
Complaint.’? The original is a man’s song and 
may be found in Percy’s “ Reliques.’’ 


Nearly Eighty Novels have been written by Miss 
Braddon, whose real name is Mrs. M. E. Maxwell. 
She has two homes—one at Richmond, near 
London, a fine early Georgian mansion called 
“ Lichfield House,”’ and the other at Lyndhurst, in 
the New Forest, a new red-brick house called 
‘“* Annesley Bank,’’ where most of her writing is 
now done in an ivy-clad, chateau-like turret. 


‘Harry Castlemon.”’ the writer of juvenile stories, 
is known in real life as Charles Austin Fosdick. 


Doctor Holmes's Poem, ‘‘ The Boys.”’ ‘* The boys’’ 
to whom the poet referred were: ‘* Doctor,’’ Francis 
Thomas; *‘ Judge,’’ G. T. Bigelow, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts; ‘‘ Speaker,”’ 


Hon. Francis B. Crowninshield, Speaker of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives; ‘‘ Mr. 
Mayor,”’ G. W. Richardson, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts: ‘‘ Member of Congress,’’ Hon. 


George T. Davis; ‘‘ Reverend,’”’ James Freeman 
Clarke: ‘‘ boy with the grave mathematical look,”’ 
3enjamin Peirce; ‘‘ boy with a three-decker brain,” 
Judge Benjamin R. Curtis, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States: ‘‘ nice youngster of excellent 
pith,’ Rev. S. F. Smith, author of ‘* My Country, 
’tis of Thee.’’ By his own request the identity 


| of ‘‘that boy laughing ’’ has never been revealed. 
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Turn Over the Spoon, Examine the Trade Mark 


do not run the risk of being deceived in the gue of the spoons, forks, etc., vou purchase. You 
can easily decide whether the design is pleasing, but whether the silver plate is of sufficient 


thickness to be durable is uncertain unless you can locate the maker and know his responsibility. 
Pieces stamped F 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


are the best that can be produced after half a century of experience, and wherever purchased if 
they bear this complete trade mark are fully guaranteed to give satisfaction by the largest silver- 
ware makers inthe world, From its well-known wearing qualities this brand has long been kuown 
as ‘Silver Plate that Wears." A great variety of beautiful designs are shown in catalogue 


No. 61R. Send for it. Leading dealers can supply you with these goods, Made ouly by 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. (International Silver Co., Successor), MERIDEN, CONN. 





mentioning this magazine we will send abse- 
_lutely free. set of Cornish Pan-American Ex 

sition models of pianos and ans in miniature. 

This illustration is a reproduction of one. If you 
intend buying now or in the near future we will gladly 
send this embossed set to you. ‘These miniatures have 
been produced at a great cost. They constitute the most 
expensive advertising matter ever used by us. ‘They 
enable you to make a satisfactory selection of a piano or 
organ as to exact appearance and color in your own 

home. With the plates 


We Will Send Our New Souvenir Catalogue 


It accurately represents all the latest styles in Cor- 
nish American organs and pianos. It is a work of 
art you will «appreciate, and it is yours for the asking. 
It fully explains our unique Cornish Plan of selling on 


ONE YEAR’S FREE TRIAL 


This method has commended itself to Over a 
Quarter of a Million Satisfied Purchasers. WRITE 
FOR FULL INFORMATION. Address 


CORNISH CO. 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


ESTABLISHED 
50 YEARS 

















For Invalids 


Money can’t be better 
spent than to bring com- 
fort and cheer to the sick 
or crippled. 

Spend it right, though. 
A shaky chair is a danger 
rather than a help. Our 
prices are a third less than 
the usual. 

If your dealer won't sell 
it, we will send (freight 
paid) anywhere in the United States. 


PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
Eighth and Spring Garden, Philadelphia 


The FAMOUS 


ST. LAWRENCE 
Musical Instruments 


are strictly high grade, fully guaranteed, 
and are designe: for the best musicians. 
GUITAR —Standarid size, beauti- 
fully inlaid around sound hole, top 
edge an«l down back; edge honed 
with celluloid, finger board is 
fretted absolutely correct, pearl 
position dots, best American 
patent heads, improved metal 
tail piece. Regular $10 value. 
Our Priee, $4.20. 
MANDOLIN —Solid rosewood, 
neatly inlaid around edge and sound 
hole; celluloid bound edge, inlaid 
frets, pearl position dots. An instrument noted 
for exquisite tone and fine appearance. Retails 
for $9.00. Our Price, $4.95. 
MEIERHOF VIOLIN—Meierhof's Conserva- 
tory, Stradivarius model, full ebony trimmed, rich 
amber or dark red; fine bow with it free. Retailers 
charye $15 for such an instrument. Our Price, @4.90. 
Send No Mone We ship C.0.D., sub- 
y ject to examination at 
express office, the money to be paid to the express 
agent when the instrument is found entirely sat- 
isfactory. Write for Free Catalogue of Musical 
Instruments and sundries of all kinds. 


SUTCLIFFE & CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


































Time to buy that carriage or buggy. 


and sell direct on 30 


We make a full line 


Days’ Free Trial 


We save you dealer and jobber profits. 
Enough sald. Write for 22ud an- 
nual catalog. Mailed free. 


Kalamazoo Carriage and Harness Mfg. 
Co., Station 66, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


Pioneers of the Free Trial Plan. 


“LIGHTNING 
REEZER. 
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“Frozen 
Dainties ’ 
FREE 












cedar pails with ° 
electric - welded 
round hoops that cannot 
fall off—con- 
trolled by makers 
of the “ Lightning ”’ 
Recipes for frozen desserts 
in “Freezers and 

Freezing’’— free. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 





| 

| 

Now ready, a | 

new, enlarged, 
illustrated edi 
tion of our 
famous guide to 
making frozen 

desserts with | 

the 


Triple Motion | | 
White Mountain | | 
Ice Cream Freezer 


Send your name for a copy 


The White Mountain 
Freezer Co. | 





Dept. F, Nashua, N. H. 


Enameline 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Brilliant, Clean, Easily Applied, Absolutely 
Odorless 














BIGGER 
BOX 
SAME 
PRICE 


LIQUID- 
BETTER 
YET! 
FIRE-PROOF ! 
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F; The American Wringer Co.’s % 


HORSE-SHOE BRAND 


UNIVERSAL 





WRINGERS 


WARRANTED THREE YEARS 


Over 8ix Million Universal Wringers have been 
sold, giving Universal Satisfaction. The rolls 
are of good elastic rubber which wring the thick 
and thin parts equally dry. They have the 
Patent Guide Board which spreads the clothes 
and are warranted for three years as stated on 
the Horse-Shoe Warranty Card attached to each 
Wringer. All Dealers. 





_A Summer Day in Church 
By Eleanor Sutphen Amerman 


|e day was Sunday, May the month; 
The scene, a country church; 
The good old saints were all asleep; 
The sinners, chewing birch. 


The nodding head of Sister Jane, 
O’ercome with thoughts profound, 
Against the sloping window-ledge 
A resting-place had found. 


A truant kitten on the ledge 
Was lying in the shade, 

Her eyes were on a little fly 
As here and there it strayed. 


The kitten’s interest slowly grew, 
And to a climax rose 

Just as the fly had walked across 
The deacon’s sister’s nose. 


Like lightning swift it flew; 
Unerringly it hit the mark — 
The aim was all too true. 


| A little paw was lifted high; 


And ‘‘ In conclusion ”’ said, 
When suddenly a cry of pain 
Turned every curious head. 


| The minister had closed the Book 


‘All to be seen was Sister Jane 
Retreating through the door, 
A kitten on the dusty road, 
A fly upon the floor. 


The feelings of the ancient dame 
For several days were sore, 





99 Chambers St., New York 


‘PATROL 
Fire Extinguisher 


g The American Wringer Co. 








Pat out 


a small 





Fire! Fire! Fire! 


How would you put one out? The Patrol" will put out any 
fire if taken tn hand promptly. You don't haveto pump or 
throw anything —simply direct the stream, which flows in- 
stantly and carries 50 feet a chemical stream 40 times more 
effective than plain water. Always ready. Lasts forever. 
Costs $15,00—money hack. 5 days’ trial. Send fur our Hand- 
some Book, FREE, which gives full particulars, guarantee, etc. 


INTERNATIONAL FIRE ENGINE CO. 
149 Broadway, Dept. E, New York 


29 Years Selling Direct 


Weare the largest 
manufacturers of 
vehicles aud har- 
ness in the world 
selling to consu- 
mers, and we have 
been doing busi- 
ness inthis 
way for 29 
years. 




















WE HAVE is SY, 
NO AGENTS 
Three Spring Carriage. Price, 
but ship any- gies oO As good as sells for $50.00 more. 


where for ex- 

amination, guaranteeing safe delivery. You are 
out nothing if 
not satisfied. We 
make 195 styles of 
vehicles and 65 
styles of harness. 
Our prices repre- 
sent the cost of 
material and mak- 
ing, plus one profit. 





No. 282. Wagon has rubber cov- Pwd ene free cat- 
ered steps and %-inch Kelly rubber @}08Ne Shows com- 
“ tires. Price, Wi As good as sells plete line. Send 
for $40 to $50 more. for it. 


Elkhart Carriage and Harness Manufacturing Co. 
Elkhart, Ind. 





But she her lesson ne’er forgot: 
She slept in church no more. 
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A Springtime Pleasure 








DOZEN bright girls, gratefully con 
| scious that life to them was a very 
pleasant thing, formed themselves 
into a little society, its object and 
excuse for being, ‘‘to make their 
corner of the world a little happier 

because they were in it.’’ 
It was proposed by one enthusiastic member that 
the vacant city lots be utilized as playgrounds dur- 
ing the summer for the little children of the slums, 


such growing things as might escape destruction 
through superior natural hardihood. 

In order to raise the necessary funds to make the 
suggestion a reality they gave a little entertainment, 
which, attracting by its novelty, made them the 
proud and happy recipients of several hundreds of 
dollars, the outcome ot the sale of tickets, and sev- 
eral liberal donations which were inspired by the 


children of the city a breathing place. 

The entertainment was called ‘‘ The Spring 
Number of the New Magazine,’”’ and the series of 
tableaus, recitations, songs and little comedies 
which were enacted upon a cleverly arranged stage 
were supposed to reproduce a typical periodical, 
presenting all of its features before the audience 
in living, breathing reality. 





The curtain first rose upon what was intended to 
represent the cover of the magazine. A young girl, 
gowned in white, stood crowned with flowers, and 
in her extended arms she held a round, shallow 
basket filled with yellow jonquils—a picture of 
girlish freshness—an embodiment of Springtime. 
At her back was a large white screen, on the border 
of which on one side were ornamental letters 
(painted in spring’s yellow greens), the one letter 
under the other, spelling the words, ‘* The Spring 
Number,”’ and on the border of the other side the 
remaining words of the title, ‘‘Of the New 
Magazine.”’ 

Next followed the advertisements in a series of 
tableaus — many of which were so familiar and so 
attractively arranged as to elicit much appreciation 
and create much amusement in the audience. 

The background in each case gave the text accom- 
panying the illustration as in the actual advertise- 
ment. 





young laundresses discussing the merits of wax for 
their irons — all found representation. 


The *‘ Frontispiece,” also a tableau, came next. 











Made of one solid 
piece of Aluminum. No 
seams, joints or solder 
to leak or collect dirt. 
Saves half the coffee 


bill. We are the largest 
makers of 


ALUMINUM 
COOKING UTENSILS 


in the world. 100 different 

articles. Specia) offer for or- 

ders received direct. Trust- 

worthy men and women 
agents wanted. New plan makes work easy 
and pleasant. Write to-day. 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
District 10, Pittsburg, Pa. 








PATENT SECURED Fwd returned. FREE 


as to patent- 
ability. Send for our Guide Book and What to 
Invent, finest publications ever issued for free distri- 
bution. Patents secured through us advertised with- 


out charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY FREE, 


EVANS, WILKENS & 00., ci P's Mvastington, v. c. 


A young girl was looking with smiling, happy eyes 


significance of which left no one in doubt. A 
young man’s photograph and a bunch of roses on 
| the table before her were suggestive touches to the 
picture, which hardly needed the explanatory word 
‘* Engaged ’’ that was printed on a strip of muslin 
stretched across the platform below the footlights, 
as though at the foot of the page. 

A poem was next recited, which was succeeded by 
a short story. The little stage was fitted up asa 
pretty drawing-room, and in the case which I am 
recalling the clever little satire called “ The Brown- 
ing Society’’—from Conan Doyle’s novelette, 
‘* The Duet ’’ — supplied the story. Three young 
women meet to study Browning, with the laudable 
purpose of mental stimulus and improvement. | 
Various interests lead their minds away from the 
subject until the time has gone and other engage- 
ments claim them. As a study of femininity it is | 
admirable and amusing. 

A song was then sung, and the representation 
closed, as does the magazine, with more advertise- 
ments — illustrated by tableaus. 





The chief expenses of the entertainment were the 
backgrounds for the advertisements, which carefully 
reproduced the text of the originals in large letters 
upon muslin two yards wide. These sheets were 


| hung upon rollers — like window-shades —from a | 


| crosspiece of wood between two uprights, and the 
room on each side was curtained off, as was the 
space to the right and left of the little stage. 

This entertainment admits of infinite variation. 


provided with swings and games, and planted with | 


girls’ enthusiasm, and resulted in giving the poor 


The famous ‘‘ Chocolate Girl,’ ‘‘ The Cook | 
from Spotless Town,” ‘* A Gibson Girl,’’ the two | 


upon her extended hand, where sparkled a ring, the 
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TODD, SMITH & CO., - - 





Send Only 25c 


$5 Tucked 
All Silk Chiffon 


Pattern Hat 
$1.95 


Send 25c. and we will ship you 
to your nearest express office, ex- 
press paid, this elegant éucked a// 
silk chiffon hat, just like above cut, 
beautifully made of fine imported 
materials by the best milliners 
money can hire. This rich hat is 
made by hand of all silk tucked 
chiffon over a silk wire frame. 
‘Trimmed with a large, pure-silk 
taffeta chou and six pure-silk and 
velvet roses, an elegant cut jet or 
steel buckle to the front completes 
this masterpiece of the milliner’s 
art. Comes in Black, White, Navy, 
Red, Brown, Tan, Gray, Violet and 
Straw color. 

If you find the hat equal to or bet- 
ter than you can buy of your home 
milliner at from $5.00 to $6.00 pay 
the express agent $1.95 and wear 
the very latest thing in correct milli- 
nery. In ordering state whether 
you want black or what color you 
desire. 

Send 5c in stamps for the finest 
Millinery Art Catalogue ever issued. 

We want an agent in every town, 

Milliners write for our Wholesale 
Catalogue. 


- 15 to 35 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 














Cost no More 


HYLO turn-down lamps have two filaments 
and one of them takes so little current that it is 
remarkably durable. The /wo fila 
ments will wear as long as /Arce ordi- 

nary lamps. ‘The first costis higher 

but the final cost is no more with 
HY LO than with common lamps. 

If you buy electric globes the 
current saving (five-sixths) is 
clear profit. 

If you pay a fixed price for 
your electric lights you may not 
care for current saving, but you 
cannot afford to do without the 
comfort and convenience of a 
turn-down-able lamp. In halls, 
closets, bed-rooms, bath-rooms, 
porch and parlor (ineter or no 
meter) you need the 






























You can‘ use it any where 
that a common electric lamp is 
used in any ordinary socket. 
No skill required. Ask your 
electrician. If he will not sup- 
ply you promptly send us 75 
cents for sample. Write for 
descriptive circular anyway. 





The Phelps Company 


13 Rowland Street 
Detroit, Mich, U.S.A. 
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SAVE MO 
iY NAILS,TACKS AND Leyeyr WILL NOT LET THE AIROUT 
AED OTHERS NOT GENUINE | 














GRGAGERARAAARS. 
NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose for 10c 


Cut off ragged feet, attach ‘Racine 
Feet’’ to legs of hosiery by our 
new Stockinette Stitch, and you 

have a pair of hose as good 

as new. Cost only 10c 
and a few moments’ time. 
Racine Feet come in cot- 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or 
white. Price, 10 cents a pair; 
prepaid. 
Booklet, “The Stockinette 
Stitch,’ ’ tells everything. 


Sent free. Agents wanted, 
a. K ITTING 0., D E, Sette Wis. 
4: 
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| for this Porch, 4x J2 feet. 
WE PAY FREIGHT. 


All kinds ornamental turned , 
work for porches. Send for 
FREE PORTFOLIO of this 
and other designs. 

| CENTURY MFG. COMPANY 
21st and Looinis Streets 
Chicago, Ill. 





Lattice a Specialty 





FROM FACTORY $) { -50 50 


Buys this 
Beautiful 
Drop Head 
Machine 
Golden oak fin- 
ish, fu'l sized, 
high arm, da// 
bearing, wone 
better made. 
Sold on Approval 
If not satisfactory return 
at our expense. Write 
for samples of the work 
done with attachments. 
Send for Catalogue 
No. B-205. 
| THE HOMER YOUNG COMPANY, Ltd., Toledo, Ohio 









| Preserver of Food 





The One Scientific 





THE 


“QDORLESS” 


REFRIGERATOR 


Keeps food sweet and free from contamination. A 
household necessity. Uses less ice than any other 
make Solid oak. White enamel, nickeloid or zine 
lined Made in all sizes. Prices range from $10 to 
$250. bully guaranteed. Freight prepaid. Mlustrated 
Catalogue No, 22 FREE on request. 


The Keyser Manufacturing Company 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, U. S. A. 


sont RUBBER HAIR CURLER and WAVER 


Avoids Heating the Hair— 
Can be Slept in with Comfort 








No Wire or 


— Does not Break the Hair or Hard 

liurt the Head— Quickly Metallic 

Adjusted. Substance 
Ilundreds of Testimonials to Hurt or 





from Present Users Kunt 
A Grent Boon for Children 
A complete set of 6 curlers or 4 wavers (black, 
we. F auburn or gray), 25 cents. From dealers or 
=—— mailed on receipt of price. Agents wante:. 
MERKHAM TRADING €0., Dept. O, 170 Sth Ave., New York 


A DAY IN ARCADIA—Cantata A book Just teoued 
Pp con we 
THE CULPRIT FAY—Fairy Drama charming plays for 
young ladies and children. Especially adapted to charitable 
entertainments. Always a success. Post-paid, $1.00. 


THE ARMSTRONG CO., 710 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Have You a Baby 


81.00 — delivered by mail. Carry in hued or bag like a book. 
Useful everywhere. Boy or Girl? 


J. HW. PRENTICE, Englewood, New Jersey 























Try one of the new 
Rstentes Folding 
Commodes. Cost 











al Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


Have you seen one? It is up-to-date. 
Think of it, everything within reach. 
No heavy trays, but light, smooth 
drawers, Holds as much and costs no 
~ more than a good box trunk. Hand 
riveted, almost indestructible. Once 

5 tried, always recommended. Sent 
== C. O. D., privilege examination. 


ac. Stamp for Catalog. 
F. A. STALLMAN 
41 W. Spring St., Columbus, O, 


STAMMER 


Our 200- a book “ ba Origin = Treatment of Stammering ” 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
LEWIS STAMMERING se HOOL, 40 Adelaide St,, Detroit, Mich. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designa, all a«ateel. 
Handsome, durable.— 
Cheaper than a wood fence. 
Special inducements to 
church and cemeteries. 
Catalogue free. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE COMPANY 
408 North St. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


“ ” 

IDEAL” HAIR RETAINER 
NO HINGES, SIMPLE, EFFECTIVE 
Holds stray locks perfectly. Five 
sizes in tortoise-shell. Ladies 
are delighted. If not 
at your Dealer’s, 
send his name 
and 10c. for 
sample to 
*“* IDEAL *? COMB CO., 40 E. {2th ST., N. Y. 


Infant’s Outfit 23 Pieces $5.69 


Everything for Babies and Children, 
Send 3c. for illustrated catalogue. 
“We cater to the little ones.” 


NYE & HERRING, 635 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill, | —“®~ 


PAN ACE 
BANTAM 
$15. 















































“HATCH EVERY 0: $5.( IN re 
TCH EVE r 2c. 
“ome” Sean see ‘er. 

0. ¢ 

80 Days’ Trial 100 °f% $9.50 Saiz. 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR C0., Springfield, Ohio 
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Wretched pest, you have probably come 
direct from some hospital, garbage pail or 
stable, laden with filth and possibly disease 
germs. If I try to banish you by poison of any 
kind, you drop into the provisions and food, 
and I have made matters worse. There is only 


one way to get rid of you—TO USE 


TANGLEFOOT | 


Sticky Fly Paper 


It will catch and hold and cover you all over, 
and the germs and dirt that you are carrying, 
with a varnish from which you can never 
escape to trouble me either living or dead. 


TANGLEFOOT '3,/%!53503°"%t 
only safe protection against flies. 


THE O. & W. THUM CO., Mafts. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

















I never had any idea that floor wax differed so 
much in quality. I appreciate there is a differ 
ence now, though. Why, since we have used 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


our floors have looked better than ever before. 

Yes, James, 1 have noticed it; besides the work 
of keeping them clean is about one-third of what 
it was when we used the other wax. 

The Johnsons, of Racine, Wis., know how to 
make a floor wax better than anyone else. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax is the standard of the 
World. Most dealers sell it. If your paint or 
drug dealer doesn’t, send his name and we will 
forward you one can of wax free. 


SENT FREE — Valuable booklet “ The Prop- 


er ‘Treatment for Floors,” or new catalogue 
“Ornamental Hardwood Floors.” 


5, C. JOHNSON & SON RACINE, WIS. 


“The Hardwood Floor Authorities.” 





Lessons 
in Painting 


Heath & Milligan’s 
Creolite 


FOR THE FLOORS 


Beautiful, durable and sanitary. Mace in 10 desirable 


shades and comes ready for use. 


Ask for booklet, 
Household Hints in Floor Painting,” also handsome 
folder showing artistic combinations of colors for cen- 
ters and borders. 

HEATH & MILLIGAN MFG. COMPANY 
Makersof best prepared Paint and RatlwayWhite Lead, 
Dept. H, 172 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 








This PERFECTION LAWN FENCE 








IXIA Te 
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VAMAVMIVAAVIAVIMAY 

NANA 

DAD ADA 
is just what its name implies. 

It is HANDSOME, DURABLE, FIRE and 
RO r-PROOF. The ideal fence for LAWNS, 
PARKS, SCHOOL YARDS, CEMETERIES, 
etc. It adds to the beauties of all enclosures. It 
is low in price, but not cheap. Made in numerous 


designs and Styles. All are shown in our New 
Illustrated Catalogue. Write for it. 


DWIGGINS WIRE FENCE COMPANY 


Anderson, Ind. 
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Ernest Thompson Seton’s 
Boys 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


perfect silence. All wild animals that sneak after 
their prey do thus; no doubt the Dog didat one time, 
just as the Wolf does to-day, but he has lived so 
long in town and walked so much on sidewalks that 
he has forgotten the proper way, and so is a very 
noisy walker in the woods. The Cat is little 


| changed in habits since it came to live with man. 


It is still a hunter and walks as it ought. 
—- 
N STUDYING these things one must always 


keep in mind the great individual variation. 
For example, not only is the track of a Cat never 


| exactly like that of any other 





animal, but no two Cat tracks 
are exactly alike, and the track 
made by one of the Cat’s feet 
is never exactly like that made 
by another of its feet. 

A third striking difference 
between the tracks of Dog and 
Cat is that most Dogs drag 
their toes. This shows clearly 
if there are five or six inches 
of snow. A Cat lifts its feet 
neatly and clear of whatever it 
is walking in. 

In trotting, a Dog’s track is 
usually like its walking track 
with the steps nearly double as 
long, but sometimes it goes 
with its body diagonally, ap- 
parently so that its feet will 
not interfere, and this shows 
another variation of the trail. 

A dog galloping goes as 
shown on page 15. It will be 
seen that the hindfeet over- 
reach the forefeet each time, 
and track farther, as is the case 
with all bounding animais. The right forepaw is 
ahead of the left at each bound. This is what I 
should call a right-handed gallop. 
are left-handed and always run with the left paw 
ahead. Then again, some Dogs will do both ways 
within a short distance. In the upper part of the 
same illustration is a trail that shows where a 
Dog changed thus from right to left. 





RED-SQUIRREL 
RIGHT FOREFOOT 


?- 


NE of the commonest of the truly wild animals 
still found generally in the Northeastern States 
is the Red-Squirrel. It is a remarkably hardy, 
active and vigorous animal. It has succeeded in 
maintaining itself in spite of settlement and deforest- 
ing, chiefly because it can live in holes in the ground. 
As a rule the truly forest animals are the first to fly 
before the settler. The ones that hold out the 
longest are those that cling to Mother Earth as a 
final refuge, and this the Red-Squirrel does very 
successfully. 

The tracks of the common Northeastern Squirrels 
are alike in genera! features, but differ in size and 
details. A Red-Squirrel’s hindfoot is about 2 inches 
long, a Gray-Squirrel’s about 
2% inches, and a Fox- 
Squirrel’s nearly 3 inches. 

Here is the paw of a Red- 
Squirrel showing the sole of 
the hindfoot covered with hair. 
The Gray and Fox Squirrels 
have a naked heel-pad, but it 
rarely shows in the track. 

The hind track of a Squirrel 
shows five toes, but the fore 
track only four — the thumb of 
the forepaw being so small 
that it is like a knob and does 
not count. 

Now to go back to the woods 
near your city. If I were seek- 
ing for animals at such a place 


census of the Fourfoots by 
looking for tracks and signs — 
beginning first along the bare 
muddy or sandy edges of the 
brooks or ponds, if there are 
any,and particularly near large 
old trees, because these old 
trees usually have hollows in them, which furnish 
safe homes to animals that could not otherwise live. 





RED-SQUIRREL 
RIGHT HINDFOOT 


yp 

NE day last January, finding myself with some 

spare hours in one of the smal] towns in 

Northern New York, I asked the hotel-keeper if 

there were any Squirrels to be seen about the town. 
He said, ** No; they’re all shot off long ago.’’ 

But I walked on beyond the houses, and there 
getting a view of some woods half a mile away I 
cut across fields in that direction. 
the woods I found where a Dog had chased some- 
thing that ran along the top rail. Some snow ina 
crotch showed the sign given below, and I knew 
that was the trail of either a small Gray or Red 
Squirrel, probably the creature chased by the Dog. 

The woods turned out to be a cemetery and I found 
that the melancholy place was the happy home of a 
family of Red-Squirrels. I did not see them as it 
was late, but I found their trails in abundance. 

They had one or two hollow trees of refuge, but 
they also had holes under the monuments and grave- 
stones. This was what made me sure they were 
Reds; the Grays do not make 
holes in the ground. A quarter 
of a mile off was a barn, and 
the snow on the fence between 
showed that the Squirrels ran 
there when they needed corn. 

3ut the most interesting 
thing in that graveyard was a 
snowdrift playground. The 
Squirrels had made a labyrinth 
of galleries in the drift. 
Around the entrances I found 
the remains of nuts and pine 
cones, so maybe their Winter 
Palace was banquet-hall as 
well as gymnasium, but I could 
not examine it fully without 
destroying it, soI let it alone. 
This Winter Palace of the 
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Squirrels lay between the 47 
graves of a family that had Ui), | 
died some time before, and WY 
those of some soldiers who had VAYZ, | 
been killed in the Civil War, YW | 


but doubtless the Squirrels 
found it the merriest place on 
earth. 


OF THE GRAY OR 
RED SQUIRREL 
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Some Dogs | 


I should set about taking the | 


At a fence near | 
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PATTON PAINT 00. 
Gentlemen : 
I've been shining now for ages 
On the paints that people use, 
And my pleasure is to spoil them, 
But methinks I've got the blues; 
For I struck a kind this morning 
That would not grow quickly faint, 
And I found by asking Venus 
That ‘twas “ Patton's Sun-Proof Paint.” 
Why, I shone and shone upon it 
So's to make the paint degrade, 
And I nearly had a sun-burst 
O'er this stuff that you have made, 
When I saw my work quite useless 
Then I called on every Saint: 
But they, too, could not affect it — 
‘Twas your “Patton's Sun-Proof Paint,” 
And now, sirs, here's my order: 
Fifty gallons send to me, 
Of your brightest golden color, 
And please send it 0, 0. D. 
You see the Sun needs painting 
And I wanted something quaint! 
So I thought I'd send an order 
For your “ Patton's Sun-Proof Paint." 
Yours truly, 
The Man in the Sun. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


General Distributers. 


Send for Book of Paint Knowledge 
and Advice — Free, to 


PATTON PAINT CoO. 
P.O. Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sunville, Sun, 




















MAKE YOUR HOME BEACTIFUL 
by using Jap-a-lac, the new liquid preparation 
for finishing furniture, floors, and 
all interior wood work 
Any one can apply it. The cost is trifling. Makes a 
common board floor look like polished hard wood, Old 
furniture looks like new. Smooth, brilliant and wears 
like iron. Nothing else like it. Mace in the follow- 
ing colors: Natural or Clear (best for natural woods) 
Cherry, Mahogany, Oak, Malachite Green, Walnut, Ox 

Blood Red, Ivory, Yellow, Brilliant and Dead Black. 
Sample ean (1-4 pint), any color, by mall, postpaid, for 10¢ 
Mention this magazine and we will send you, free, 
samples of finished wood and valuable booklet. 
TUE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
Makers of High-Grade Varnishes, Dept. L, Cleveland, 0. 





Finish your Floors, Borders and Woodwork with 


: LOOR-SHINF 





ENAMEL FLOOR COLORS 





Contains no Japan or Shellac. 
Makes Pine Floors look like 
New Hardwood Floors. Not 
a polish but a lasting finish. 
Dries over night — wears like 
cement. Easy to apply. All 
colors, Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, 
etc. Send for our free sample 
sia ‘ Card Book and list of dealers. 
Address “ FLOOR-SHINE” C0., St. Louls, Mo. 
Our Transparent “ Floor-Shine"™ venews the Finish on 
Hardwood Floors, Linoleums, Furniture, etc. 


The IDEAL “tv.x Cooker Gra 


With Doors, Cooksa whole meal over! burn- noe 
er, on gasoline, ot/, gas, or common cook . 
stove. Reduces Fuel Bills One-Half 
Has water gauge and replenishing tube on 
outside, Makes tough meats tender, Will 
hold 12 one-quart jars in canning fruits. We 
also make the world-renowned round Ideal 
Cooker with whistle, We fay express. 
Send for illustrated catalogue —‘Agents’ 
Bonanza." Agents Wanted, 

TOLEDO COOKER C0., Box 10, Toledo, 0. 


HOW TO DO TWO-THIRDS OF YOUR 
IRONING IN ONE-TENTH TIME 

Valuable booklet, of interest 
to every home, sent FREE. 


The GEM Ironing Machine 


Saves nine-tenths time —costs only Ic. 
per hour to heat by gas or quecline 
Practical, durable, reliable and eco- 
nomical. Write to-day for booklet. 
Don't forget. Domestic Mangle Co., 
Hex E, Racine Junction, Wis. 


ALL PAPERS AT 50% DISCOUNT 


Buy your wall paper direct from the jobber and save 
retailer's profit. Every Landlord, Real Estate Agent, 
Paper Hanger and Housewife should have my samples — free 
upon application. A. €. BIDWELL, 244 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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FLIES IN YOUR HOUSE? 


You won't have them long 
if you 







Use the 


“KING” Fly Killer 


It is the most unique and useful contrivance for this 
yurpose ever invented. With it you can clean your 
sa of flies and mosquitoes in a few minutes. It 
kills without crushing — soils nothing. It is neat and 
durable; size 5 x 18 inches. You would not be without 
one for many times its cost after trying it. 

Users say: “Best thing 1 ever saw;” “*Cannot do 
without them;” “Can recommend it to anyone.” 
If your dealer will not supply you remit direct to us. Price lic. 
each, two for t5c., or one dozen $1.00, prepaid. Postage or coin. 


R. R. MONTGOMERY & CO., Sole Mfrs., Decatur, Ill. 
F-BOL, CANNON’S TOY BLOCKS 


Pa 1) will build BIG Freight, Stock, Coal 
At a or Flat Cars; Station, Merry-Go- 
ee A Round, and lots of other things. 





Indestructible—Helpful—Amusing 

Not a cheap affair, but BIG, solid 

value. Freight car 9% in. long, 4 in. 

wide, 5 in. high. Other sets ready. 
New things preparing. Send for illustrated circular. 


CANNON TOY COMPANY Lock Box 757 Casco, WI8. 


BUGS, ROACHES ? 


KILL THEM! Rid your premises of them absolutely! 
Also mice, rats and all pestiferous vermin. Write us telling 
plainly what you want to be rid of —send 25 cents, and we 
will deliver the article that will do the work quickly, safely, 
surely—non-poisonous. No experimenting. Used in-largest 
public institutions, 


FREDERICK PERES & COMPANY 
427 State Street Chicago, Illinois 


CLASS PINS je 

two orthree 

letters with "01, 02, ‘03, enameled in 

one or two colors, sterling silver, 25c. 

each ; $2.50 a doz. Silver plated, 1c. 

each; $1.00a doz. Spec ial designs in 

pins or badges made for any class or society at reason- 
able prices; send design and class colors for estimates. Catalog 


free. Acidress BASTIN BROS., Rochester, N. Y. 























Don't Be Bothered With Ants Any More 


WATSON’S Ant- Sugar 


Drives i 

Away This is a powder, not a poison, 
and may be safely sprinkled 

wherever you find’ants, and they 

will quickly vacate. Pleasant, Effective and Harmless, 


Price 25¢, postpaid, or at grocers’ and druggists’ 


The Bristol Drug Co., 96 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 
Our Leading Bicycle 


High Grade 1902 Model 


Up to date in size, design and 
trimmings. Weighs 22 pounds; 
will carry a rider weighing 600 pounds. It is the 
woncler value of the year. $9.95 buys it. Send for 
full description and free Catalogue of Bicycles 


and Sundries. seTCLIFFE & CO., Louisville, Ky. 


CHOICE POULTRY. White and Brown Leghorns, 
Minorcas, White and Barred Rocks, Wyandottes, Hou- 
dans, Golden and White Crested Polands. Pan-American 
Winners. Incubators. Buy the best. Free circular. 

G. NM, T. JOUNSON, BOX 9, BINGHANTON, NEW YORK 


Made or saved. Print your 

one own cards, &c., with a $5 

Press. Larger size for circu- 

lars, books, newspapers, §18. 

Type setting easy, printed 
rabes. Send stamps for sam- 


ples, catal of presses, 
type, paper, Ee., to factory. 
The Press (o., Meriden, Conn, 


TRADE MARK, 
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“OES Twice AS AP 





With first order for 50-cent can we will send, ex- 
press paid, a beautiful Platino print of new Ma- 
donna and Child, size 11 x 14. 


Booklet and Color Card Free 


CARPENTER-MORTON CO., 77 Sudbury Street, Boston 





CAMPBELL’S 
Varnish Stains 


Will produce beautiful imitations of Cherry, Wal- 
nut, Mahogany, Rosewood, light or dark Oak. 

One Coat gives new color and finish to Woodwork 
and Wickerware. 


FIRST-CLASS DEALERS SELL IT 
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Rests you all over. Acijusts automatic eolty 
to any position. Folds compactly. e 
of fancy canvas and steel. Sold everywhere, 
or sent direct upon receipt of $3.50, you pay 
the freight. Or for $4.00 we pay freight in 


U.S. east of Rocky Mts., north of North 
Carolina and New Mexico. 

HAGGARD & MARCUSSON CO. 
408 8. Canal St, 





Chienco 


We manufacture the dry colors and 
thus know Peninsular Paint is good 
from beginning to end. Strong, true 
and rich in color; it spreads easily 
and smoothly; dries evenly and will 
not crack, chip, peel, scale or fade. It 
is not more expensive than ordinary 
paint, and is always good to the last 
drop. If your dealer cannot furnish 
you with Peninsular Pure Prepared 
Paint, write us and we will see that 
you are promptly supplied. 
Write for Booklet “For Mansion and Cottuge,” 
with color samples free. 


Peninsular Lead and Color Works, ua. 


Address Dept. A. DETROIT, MICH. 





WLM ERLAR GES LOTION 
DOVBAL TORWMATILE- 


wh ifShr Le fr 


es oll if 





ND SKETCH OF THE KinD 
WE HAVE A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 




















Furs and woolen garments may be put 
away for the summer with absolute security 
against moths and Buffalo bugs if packed in 


Noeata Moth Cases 


Moths die if they try to eat through them. 
Moth-proof, dust-proof, moisture-proof and water- 
proof. Garments always easily accessible; case 
closes with nickel-plated steel seal; garment 
hangs inside the case; case hangs on a hook. 

Send pestal for price list. 50 cts. for sample. 
THE td MFG. CO., Westboro, Maaa. 


L-vvant-to -‘pe-a a- pen 
and-ink arlist 


If you have a liking or a natural talent for draw- 
ing, cut this out and mail it with your name 
and address, and get a free Sample Lesson, 
Circular with terms, et<. 

N. ¥. SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 
85 World Ruilding, New York City 














_of the service 


A Golf Luncheon 
By Lida S. Penfield 


HE hostess who is interested in new 
ways of entertaining might try 
the plan of this golf luncheon, devised 
by a girl who wished to give a party 
for several of her golfing friends and 
had, therefore, invited them to spend a 
morning with her at the golf links at 
the Country Club to which they all 
belonged. With asimple menu, home 
made decorations and nimble fingers 
she obtained the happiest results. 

On the walls of the dining-room she hung the 
panels from a poster calendar illustrating golf. In 
the centre of the table, laid for twelve, she placed 
in state a small chain, a tin tea canister, and a 
certain suit of thirteen playing cards. These repre 
sented three necessities of golf: “the links,” a 
** caddy,” and ‘* good clubs.’’ At each place a 
small caddy bag held the knives, forks and spoons 
, and in the bottom of each bag was a 
** Jackson ball’’—one of those hard, striped red 
and white, old-fashioned candies. 





The menu, to which after a long morning at golf 
they were all able to do full justice, was as follows: 


(1) Watermelon. 
(2) Iced Tea. 

(3) Roast Lam). (4) Mint Sauce. 
(5) Potatoes, Mashed. (6) Beets, Sliced. 
(7) Rolls, and (8) Butter. 

(9) Lettuce and Cucumber Salad. 

(10) Cream Cheese Sandwiches. 


(11) Cake. (12) Frozen Pudding. 


Each of the twelve items was to be guessed from 
the hints which were given upon the place cards. 
As far as possible the descriptions were in golf terms, 
which lent themselves readily to such use. Thus: 
(1) The watermelon was described in the charade: 

“ My first is the cause and the course; 
My second is the effect; 
My whuwile, the feeling when you top the ball.” 
(Melancholic.) 

(2) Iced tea was *‘ What is sometimes hit with 
the ball’’; and every golfer knows that, when she 
drives off, the “tee’’ should be cleaned away by 
the stroke. 

(3) Roast lamb presupposes the flock of sheep 
which occasionally strays over the links and was 
** What the ball sometimes hits.’’ 

(4) Mint, for the sauce, was an anagram: 

* My first is in mud, but not in sand; 
My second in links, but not in land; 
My third is in stones, but not in grass; 
My fourth in the tree you hoped to pass; 
My whole grows by the brook and 
should be the property of every enthusiastic 
golfer.” 

(5) and (6) The two vegetables of this course 
were thus indicated: 

Potatoes, mashed: ‘** Holed out’ and a club”’ 
(mashie). Beets, sliced: ‘* What the girl does who 
wins the tournament, and the ball that is hit with 
the tip of the club.’’ 

(7) Rolls was “ What a swift ball does before it 
stops.” 

(8) Butter was another anagram: 


“My first and second, fifth and last are ‘ 


1 ina bunker.’ 
My third and fourth are the first and 


second ‘tees,’ ” 
(9) The salad was *‘ the greens ”’ : 
“Where the battle’s lost and w on; 
Where the worst of swe: uring’ s done, 
And the end of ali the fun.’ 

(10) The cream cheese sandwiches which went 
with this course were brought to the table in a paste- 
board box, because they were the answer to the 
question, ‘* Of what does the golfer make his tee ?” 
Of the sand which is in the box. 

(11) The cake was represented by an acrostic: 

“C (See) my first in every club, 
And in tournaments my second; 
Keys can’t be keys without my ‘third, 
K’en so my fourth is reckoned.’ 

(12) The frozen pudding, ‘‘ the last strokes of the 
game ’’ — putting — was a miserable pun, but served 
to increase the merriment over these puzzles, and 
was one of the earliest guessed. 


Everything was brought to the table covered, and 
the one who guessed what the dish contained was 
served first. For the one who guessed the greatest 
number of answers, including the devices 1n the cen- 
tre of the table, the reward was a flag upon which 
the monogram of the Country Club was embroid- 
ered inthe club colors upon heavy linen. 

The place cards and caddy bags were easily made. 
The cards were decorated with the figures of golf 
advertisements, cut from the backs of magazines 
and colored with water-colors. For the caddy bags 
the materials were a tube of library paste, a sheet 
of brown tissue-paper, and three sheets ot flexible 
cardboard, one of red, one of green and one of 
brown. The mould was a wooden cylinder seven 
inches long and an inch and three-quarters in 
diameter. A six-inch square of red or green card- 
board, rolled around the mould, was gummed in 
place. For the bottom, a circular piece of the brown 
mounting board was held in place by a one-inch 
strip of the same; a similar strip at the top; a 
handle and a lining of tissue-paper made a very 
respectable caddy bag, out of which stuck the ends 
of the knives, forks and spoons, much like real 
clubs, drivers, brassies and irons in a real golf bag. 

The fun of guessing, and the ridiculous answers, 
made the luncheon a very jolly affair. An ingeni- 
ous hostess could, of course, adapt the menu and 
puzzles to suit her own ideas. Indeed, it is quite 
possible that many may object to the one here out- 
lined as being too heavy for a midday meal. If a 
less elaborate and lighter menu be desired the 
following may possibly serve: 


Cold Consommé 


Cold Roast Beef 


Rasped Rolls Butter Balls 


‘Tomato and Lettuce Salad 


Sponge Cake Ice Cream 


Coffee. 


The whole effect of this menu may be red and 
yellow if the consommé be colored with tomato; the 
sponge cakes made in the form of balls and iced with 
red icing, and the ice cream served in red boxes the 
shape of golf balls. 
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> “ An Exquisite Toilet Necessity” t 


IF USED ONCE | 


That is the experience of 
has tried it. Jt scothes, 
It preserves a fine complexion and 


will always be continued. 
every 


clears and beautifies. 


woman who freshetis, 


restores a faded one. 


Lablache Face Powder ff 


o, 
— Gest will.give beauty of complexion to any woman, It is ‘ 
ad endorsed by society and professional women all over ; 
the world. Avoid all substitutes. 





In FLESH, WILITE, PINK and CREAM tints. 
50 cents a Box of druggists or by Mail. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
125 Kingston St., Boston, U.S, A. 








BOHN SIPHON SYSTEM EFetrigerators 


The 
culation, 


o- the lee bill in two 
Perfect « 
ph oa 


ice bill — not'the first cost —is the expense of a refrigerator. 
using all the cold air, is possible only with our siphon system 


the fresh cold air goes down from the ice chamber, then up through the food 


compartment, it is drawn by the siphon back to the ice « hamber 
impurities 2 and odors are condensed 
is pure —no taint of fruits or vegetables 
filled with 
refrigerator walls mace, 
system wives average temperature of 38 to 42 degrees. 
boxes 52 to 62 degrees — same ice consumption 
perfectly and easily with a moist cloth, 


Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company, 


Here all the 

his air passing into the fuod compartment 
The walls are of extra thickness and 

our own prepared non-conducting packing. They cost more than any 
and are the best non-conductors and cold retainers. This 
Ordinary refrigerators or ice 
Evuameled removable shelves clean 
No typhoid — healthful cleanliness. 


" ~ 
f Commissary, 7 W. Fifteenth B). Chicago, July 16, 0l. \. 
White Enamel Refrigerator Co., St. Paul, Minn. Qi y 

Gentlemen: The Bohn Siphon hate Refrigerators in our five new ¥. 

dining cars have now been in constant use for the past four months, / 

During this time I have made innumerable experiments, anil sub- 

jected them to many severe tests, the results of which have not 

only proven their great value from an economical standpoint, but 

have thoroughly convinced me that for low, dry, even tempera- { 

ture, and perfect refrigeration, which is very essential in pre- 

serving perishable supplies, they have no equal. They are 

certainly all you claim for them, and I take great pleasure in 

advising you that they are entirely satisfactory to us in every 

particular. Yours truly, A. E. WHITE, Commissary. 
Adopted by the Pullman Company; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe RKy.; Northern 

Pacific Ky.; Great Northern Ry.; Southern Ky.; Iinois Central; Chicago, Milwaukee & 

St. Paul; Penna. R.R.; Chic ago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago & Alton and others, 

Booklet is full of valuable information on care and economy of a refrigerator, 
FREE. Send for it. Any selection you make will be sent to your depot on 

receipt of list price, and if in ten days you are not satisfied it is all it is repre- 
sented to be, we will refund your money. Write to-day 


White Enamel Refrigerator Co., 403 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Office vu 














PAINT 


Both exterior and interior painting and decora 


ting is one 


met at once. 

The ideal 
Pure House Colors, and the thing for your interior 
walls and ceilings is Moore’s Muresco. 


Our pure 


last longest. 
Muresco can be 


than ordina 


fourteen tints. 
wise to be gained. 
Ask your dealer for these goods. 


handle them write us direct for information, sug 
gestions and hints as to color schemes and proper 
combinations of shades, etc. 


BENJAMIN MOORE & COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 


258 Water Street 


Absolute Range Perfection Ai. 


Payments 


FOR INDOORS AND 
OUTDOORS 










Your money refunded after six 


months’ trial "Clapp’ s Ideal Steel Range 


is not perfectly satisfactory. My 
superior location on Lake Erie, 
where iron, steel, coal freight and 
skilled labor are cheapest and 
hest, enables me to give 
you the best possible to 
produce; any range ata 
»0sitive saving of from 
10 to $20. Sent free, 
complete catalog of all 
styles and sizes aud book 
describing the good and 
bad points of a range, 
which you should read 
whether you buy of me 
or not. My motto: The 
GOLDEN RULE and the 
BEST for the LEAST money, 





of the Spring problems which must be 


paints for all purposes are Moore’s | 


house colors go farthest, look best and 


applied by 
ry whitewash, 


anybody more easily | 
and comes in white and 
It produces an effect not other 


If he doesn’t 


CHESTER D. CLAPP 


Practical Stove and Range Man, 628 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio 











IRON VASES 





"4 


MANKIND tll 


— 





BEDBUGS, ROACHES, ANTS, SPIDERS, 
kinds of Vermin —are instantly killed by Death Dust. 
IT IS POSITIVELY HARMLESS TO PEOPLE 
Animals and Fowls may be instantly rid 
of insect pests by the use of Death Dust. 
ALMOST ALL DEALERS SELL DEATH DUST 
A large tin can of Death Dust will be sent by mail for 25 
cents, if your dealer does not have it. 


The Carrollton Chemical Co., 112 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


Made with reservoir containing sufficient water 
to last 10 to 15 days. 
100 styles. 


10 & Pu { 


ARMLESST Piants thrive in them. 


13 to 62 inches in height. 
vey 


I) $3.00 to $75.00, each 


h ~~ j 7 Write for price list. 
KILLS ALL INSECTS i 
WALBRIDGE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ree C racks in Floors 


ure unsightly, unclean and unsanitary. 
Grippin’s Wood, Crack and Crevice Filler 


is the only perfect and permanent 


Over 


UST 
3 OW 














remedy, and is conceded to fill a 











D HOW TO GETRID OF it 
**W. Fred. Steinmetz Never-Failing Roach Food” 
Will exterminate roaches and waterbugs in from 1 to 3 days. 
Contains no Poison 
Full-sized box sent to any address upon receipt of 25 CENTS. 
A generous supply sent on request. 
W. Fred, Steinmetz, Mfr., 2838 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Va. | 


universal want. A clean paste, 











. easily and quickly applied. 
———SS j ar SA Adapted to all kinds and con- 
FUNPLEASANIT= ‘ tis}: \\\. ditions of wood. Average cost 
Filling Crneks with our about $1.00 per room of 200 


Patent Applier squire feet. 


Write to-day for our booklet and testimonials. 
Enclose stamp. 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO., Dept. H, Newark, New York 


tensils 


HAVING THIS 








We claim Purity and 
Safety, and substan- 
tiate this claim with 
Chemists’ Certificates 








By the Blue Label used only 











by us (and fully sustaine wt] 





by recent U. Circuit 










































































{ Court decision) pasted on 

every piece of genuine 

I, 4 | Agate Nickel-Stee! Ware. 

wetebetbie tied fist piety Booklet showing facsimile 

| | | | | | | | | | | | | || | of this label, etc., mailed 
— t a | free to any address. 


It Costs Less Than You Think 


for a strong, 


Fence for your Lawn or Cemetery. 


unequalled. 


\ Enterprise Foundry and Fence Co.,Indianapolis,Ind. / 


Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 
by the leading Department and 
durable, attractive Wrought Iron or Wire Housefurnishing Stores. 
Quality and styles 


Write for free Catalogue B, “201 S. Senate Ave. 





Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 


New York, Keston, Chicago 




















pono day in Your Home Made Attractive and Beautiful by Using 


ADEX SITE TINTED ENAMELS, FLOOK FINISHES, FLOOR WAX, 
, erRrecy 
DYRABLE LUS 


VARNISH REMOVER, KING FURNITURE POLISH, Ete. 
Any lady can use them. 


They refinish 1,000 old articles at a trifling cost. 

: 1. A POSTAL CARD will bring a color card and 
complete booklet. Contains 
valuable information for 


the HOUSEWIFE. 
For Sale Every 





DEPARTMENT A 
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where 
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[IV R JOHNSON | What Can be Done with a 
fo. i a4 


Cigar Box ; 
By Abbie F. Brown \ KIRSCHBAUM 
HAND-MADE 












THE NEW 1902 FRAMES 
Embodying , 


EVER throw away an empty cigar box. 
The sweet cedar wood will soon lose 
its odor if left out-of-doors to air, and 
the possibilities of the box— in its 
natural color of soft brown or when 
metamorphosed by a dainty cover and 

embroidery — are almost beyond belief. 

The boxes come in various shapes and sizes — , 
flat, square, long and narrow — and often the shapes The picture shows one of our 
themselves suggest new forms of evolution to an Hand-made Sack Suits, 
ingenious mind. If the fathers, brothers or sons 
of the family do not furnish any or sufficient empty ~~ ~~ 
boxes any friend will gladly contribute some, or the > 12 to > 2 5 
offices of some man friend can be obtained to secure 












ci - 
CATALOGUES FREE 


Roadsters *35, }{ 
ushion Frames *5Q, 










| a few cigar boxes at any drug or other shop where . for Spring. You have 
: $ | cigars are sold. Cigar dealers are forbidden to your choice of Fancy 
42 Racers 4 5. resell or use the boxes again. wi Worsteds. Cassimeres 
$ These boxes are well made and are pretty in — Chav! a) an ah 
Truss FrameR. cers 50. | shape and coloring, and the sweet cedar also | ane ’ - eviots, all the new 
‘ >—— 2 | serves to keep out the troublesome moths. For Scotch effects, genuine 
= | this reason the long and narrow boxes make excel- as Homespuns, Striped Flan- 
| lent cases to hold feather and other fans. The Pr a a nels rm fc A 7 tahad 
| boxes may be covered neatly within and without | — Ww ‘ , ei ron ‘ 
with white linen, the interior glued firmly in place orsteds imported Irom the 
| Arms & Cycle Works | with strong glue, the outside stretched tightly and a! West of England. The same 
FITCHBURG MASS.USA. | held in place by small gilt tacks along the edges. pr. style suit may be had in dark 
bnew | The inside and the top of the cover should be P ; bl black , 
\ NEW YORK SALESROOM 99 CHAMBERS st lightly padded with cotton batting in which is re ue or black. We are the only 


sprinkled violet or orris powder to give the fan a wholesale clothiers having our 
dainty odor when waved. The cover of the box is 


: | own designer of fabrics or who 
pretty when the word *‘ Fans” is daintily embroid- ; Fs aeats can ae Ou lusi at 
ered upon it in yellow floss. A loop of yellow satin . an S y 4 exc usive pat- 
ribbon should hold the cover down. terns. You will not see 
. any of our materials made 
There is a cigar box which comes in an oblong : ss into cheap clothes, nor any- 
shape about five inches by twelve, and five inches Copyright 1902 thing approaching them except in the estab- 
— . _ is — yd r oyna or os A.B. Kirschbaum & Co. lishments of the finest merchant tailors. 

OX. may be covered like the fan box, or lined | : ae ‘ : 
inside with wadded satin, having the exterior and | About two thousand prominent stores 
lid covered with embossed leather, or soft ooze or ; will show our styles for Spring — ask your 
chamois. dealer for Kirschbaum Hand-made Clothes. Send for our book —it will give 

you some new ideas about dress. 








* 7 This chamois covering is very soft and pretty for 
The nearest mail box will lining the inside of the small flat shapes, about six 


s e inches by four, two inches deep, which make very Messrs. A. B. Kirschbaum & Co., Philadelphia. 
receive your deposit dainty jewel boxes. These should have a small 


ee 6. gta ; _ Jew X€S. Gentlemen :— I cannot tell you how pleased I am with your Hand-made 

rhe Strongest Savings Bank in west- chamois pincushion in one corner for the brooches, Clothing. Did not think such a thing was possible in ready-made goods 

ern Pennsylvania will accept it and a tiny chamois bag drawn up with silk strings enti t bountt ons of Guar naeh anne . Ss ¢ 
AND PAY YOU to hold rings. A long little case like a needlebook ¢ ; ‘ - 


serves for stickpins, and the rest of the jewelry is Yours very truly, 
intended to lie loose in the bottom of the soft case. 

4 Per Cent. Interest The outside should be covered with yellow linen 

Compounded Semi-Annually embroidered or painted in red flowers — poppies, 

carnations, holly, or a spray of barberries. Ends 

of narrow satin ribbon, tied in a bow on the front, 

fasten the lid down securely. 


| 
| 
| 


PAT O'DEA. 


University, Wisconsin, 1900; Head Coach Notre Dame University Foot Ball Team, South Bend, 
Our Book ‘“‘A”’ for Spring sent free to every man who cares for his per- 


sonal appearance, and to every woman who cares for the personal appearance 
of any man. 


Write for the Booklet telling how easy 
it is to do your banking by mail. 
PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 
Peoples Savings Bank Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. a = ; oe , a) ‘ . ° 
Capital and Sarplus, $700,000.00 The flat square boxes about six inches by six make A. B. KIRSCHBAUM & CO., Philadelphia 
excellent handkerchief cases, covered inside and ‘ 
out, softly wadded within, and made sweet with a | ; niente — 
generous sprinkling of violet or orris. This shape | 
— also makes dainty little work-boxes when covered 


2 ae with linen, lined with silk or satin and furnished 
1) “Rebber 


with the regulation pincushion, needlebook, thimble, 


| j 7 pocket and strap for scissors and bodkin across the | GREA 
f Neck inside of the cover. T 
The Saddle There is a size of cigar box — long and almost M ; 
of Comfort square at the ends, seventeen inches by five and bd | NATION daa 
































dealer doesn't have the ** Rubber Neck " send direct to 
THE BUNKER SADDLE CO., 63 Milwaukee Ave., Chieage, IN. 


CHAIR, ROCKER AND SETTEE, $7.75 
CHAIR AND ROCKER, $3.50 
SETTEE AND ROCKER, $6.25 


Goods delivered free east of Mississippi River. 


nails over the edge of each shelf conceals the join- 
ing of the boxes. Put a brass rod at the top, on 
which to run a silk curtain, and you will have as 
pretty a little set of shelves as one would wish to | DESCRIPTION —Chair, Spindle Back; seat, 18 inches wide, 16 inches deep; height, 
see. These sets of shelves would be useful in a over all, 3ft.4in. Rox ker, same as chair. Settee, Spindle Back; seat, 36 inches lung, 
nursery where children have any number of posses- | 16 inches deep ; height, over all, 36 inches, 











Bied) The patented inde- five inches deep— whose shape suggests shelves. 
©} structible honey- Three or four of these boxes fastened securely on ERE is the greatest inducement we have 
combed rubber cush top of one another by small invisible tacks, and left | ‘ : aes : ill 
cs EY ions are artistically ‘ ; ~ * Seed S oe ever offered you. A small sum wi 
eee" — covered with select- with the soft brown wood inside perfectly plain, | ' : sible { : ceemidtlinnse 
ed No. 1 stock of smooth leather in standard colors. The make extremely pretty shelves fur small books, | now make it possible for you to attractive y 
aan ane pede ony en = ey hy x Neder ai d knickknacks or for extra cups and saucers when | | furnish your veranda and lawn with the cele- 

C confo auto cally to the form of the rider. > or * iF . 
The air spaces, or cells, extending from the plate to the cover fastened on the wall behind a tea-table. The out- | brated Old Hickory Furniture. Remember last 
throughout its area keep the saddle cool and thoroughly ven- side — usually disfigured by printed letters advertis- | | summer, during the long, hot days, how you would 
tilated. The ** vitality "’ peculiar to this saddle imparts vitality : 4 = om P 9 a ’ ¢ 
and activity to the rider. 1902 patterns also have the Naber ing - en of —— be pre wale | | have enjoyed this set? 
iygienic spring, giving additional comfort. No other saddle enamel white paint, several coats, or shellacke . P 3 P 
soeasy. Special Offer: For the next 30 days we will ship thickly « ' so. hide the lettering, A marrow All our furniture made entirely of finest hickory, comfortable, du- 
this $3.75 saddle, express: prepaid, on receipt of only ®2.60, rickly enough to e the ering. 44 Harrow | | rable, attractive and stylish, ‘The entire set as illustrated — 
Catalogue and testimonials sent free on application. If your scalloped strip of red leather fastened. with brass 

| 





The Hawkeye 











sions of the small order which they delight to keep, | _ If your dealer will not supply you, send direct to us. Don’t miss this great offer. 
Refrigerator and which, unless some particular place is arranged You are welcome to our 48- page illustrated catalogue, showing 125 patterns, Ask for it. 
to hold them, are apt to be very much in the way. | 
B kk t ' ’ m7 THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO., 445 Cherry St., Martinsville, Ind. 
aske : | 
is ideal for picnics, outings, summer lunches and A girl who had always used an ugly little old- | 
traveling. Valuable step saver in the sick-room fashioned oblong table on which to do her writing | 
KEEPS CONTENTS ICE COLD decided that she could make from it and a cigar box 
for 24 hours. Durable, but light. Outside is heavy a very acceptable desk. She repainted the table in 
pes. Wve Ease CNS mom cue aoe oe seer, white enamel paint, fastening with gilt-headed | 
able ice compartment. Will last a lifetime. Cleane 7 ® : ‘ 
easily. Felt and asbestos between basket and lining tacks a large sheet of yellow blotting paper on the 
yo in the cold. Two sizes. No. 1, 18x10 by 8 inches flat top. Then she got four of the cigar boxes and 
deep, $3.25; No. 2,20 x 13 by 10 inches deep, $3.50. il - P 
Will ship subject to inspec tion, c. O. D. by express fastened them on - — — eh Se | For e W f T 
4 ceclves. Your money back if it doesn't suit after lowest one just on a “tg Ave . . eg ver table, th oman Oo aste 
0 days’ trial. Ask your dealer for it. Interesting which she drew out the depth of the box so as to | Mi 
es eens Wee tedny. have its full width as a writing-desk. Sheenameled | The word NETHERSOLE on shoes means correct 
BURLISETON BASKET CO., Dept. 1, Burlington, Ia. the outside of the boxes in white and left the | style, finest finish and guaranteed material. 





insides in their pretty natural color. She then 
arranged pigeonholes on the lower two shelves by 





TWO GRADES Eve ir of either grade is fully 
FOR $3.50 sarenteld and oourmalane will be re- 


J 


marking off deep, narrow partitions with pieces of | DRESS. STREET $2 50 yo tet nd tn — ey 

C tai S Id Di t f Mill the covers saved from the boxes for this purpose, AND GOLF ° My yx, op Roperar Be, SSO. 

Urtains 00 irect irom and held in place with tiny brads. The compart- sole. Ask your dealer. If he hasn’t them, send his name and $2.50, State 
are the least expensive. We offer a practically unlimited 


: : : . ‘ size and width. We deliver the shoes express prepaid. Send for beautifully Mlhus- 
stock of beautiful patterns —and this pattern, 54 inches ments in these two shelves were arranged differently P 


trated free hooklet, showing styles for all occasions along with a lot of shee hints 
wide and 3% yards long, at our mill price, $2.25 per pair. so as to hold envelopes, notebooks, flat paper and that you'll appreciate. Write to-day. 














_ Handsome 1902 catalogue, mailed free, shows illustra. large foolscap sheets. The upper two shelves were ROCK ISLAND SHOE COMPANY. 402 3d Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 
tions of every variety in Brussels, Arabian, Louis XV and : bees o> oni were 3 dled hold 
Marie Antoinette effects, and also Ruffled Curtains from 75 left without partitions and were inte nded to holc 
cents to $7.50 per pair. We prepay all charges. small books, etc. A yellow curtain on a brass rod 
THE HIGH POINT MANUFACTURING CO. was drawn over these two shelves. She also found 
88 B Union Square, New York City at a hardware store a brass railing to put about the 
top of her shelf, and this made the desk quite com- ” 


plete. A small flat cigar box with its hinged cover 
was set at the back of her table-desk, painted white 
outside, and divided inside with small partitions of 
the natural wood into compartments for stamps, 
pens and pencils. And then she had a dainty little 
desk for her “ yellow room,’’ something which she 
had always longed for and would probably never 
have possessed if it had not been for her ingenious 
use of the cigar boxes. 






olonial Spirits 
: TRADE ARK pp. 
A pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet smell- 

“peed ing and clear as crystal. 

The ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing dishes, tea and 
coffee urns, etc. 

Cleans and imparts a fresh lustre to cut glass. 

A refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage purposes. 

Equal to Grain Alcohol for all purposes except internal use. 

Put up for household use in neatly labeled sealed bottles. 
Should your dealer not have Colonial Spirits in stock send us 20 cents 
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OLD RELIABLE 


WRITE. A 


Another use to which the wood of cigar boxes 
may be put is the making of small picture frames 
and doll furniture by any one who is clever with a 





W venknife and we will send you a sample bottle by express, carriage paid. | 
HO TO i — ; ’ inted i 7 We will also include one of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us 

I'wo or three of these boxes painted in differen dhe anneal wba deaien. | 
GET ONE colors, with the word ‘‘ stamps’”’ upon the covers, 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT 


would please any small boy who is collecting post- 
age stamps. 
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ROYAL WORCESTER 4» 
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to : | Be: illustrated 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


FREE This DOILY 


to any Lady Sending Her Name and Address 

















Richardson New Spring Design for 1902 








] yO NOT confound this Doily with the cheap, so-called 

“linen’’ Doilies and Centerpieces that are being 
sent out, which are nothing but a combination of cotton 
and other base fabrics. Richardson’s Doilies are all 
made from the very best round thread Belgian Linen. 















ASSURE AN 
ERECT 
CARRIAGE 


Entirely independ- 
ent of corset or other 
support. 

Does not engagecor- 
set hooks, or interfere 
with low dip front. 


Beautiful, Practical, 


THIS DOILY of finest round thread Belgian Linen, 


stamped with the most exquisite design 
ever shown in this country, ready to work, with full in- 
structions and Course of Lessons by the world-renowned art 
embroiderers, Professor Tsuneo Takahashi and Madame 
Takahashi of Japan, also patiers in colors, showing the 
exact effect of every thread, so that the most unpracticed 
can work it perfectly. Our system is a new one, and the 
only perfectly easy and simple plan yet devised. It makes 
it impossible for even a child to err in doing the work. 
Some of these desigus of ours on this linen are alone 
sold in stores for as high as $2.50 each. Catalogue of 34 
4 new desigus in Sofa Pillows, Doilies, Damask Scarfs, Hem- 
Comfortable Frilled stitched Drawn Work, Tray and Splasher, etc., sent free. 
silk elastic, satin Attached to above most unusual offer (all being free) we 


\ pe Ra NT No. 256 Richardson’s New Straw- make but one fair condition, viz.:—that you promise to 


or ask for and accept from your dealer only Richardson’s 
asteners. 


berry Design, with French Bars Silks when you work out the designs, or if you are unable 








it makes an elegant | to find our silks, write us. : N a ETC H ; 
Jinish to the under dress of every woman of Address losing 1 ts t istrati t d i b E Y ER 
refined taste. All colors—black and white. ee ere ee Smee y en : 











, : IPVERY ONE GUAR R@IEE 
eM sacs ates ons ert tate, The Richardson Silk Company Ask for DEWEY’S Improved 
Booklet, “Order of the Garter,’’ sent free, tells all Dept. vo 220 and 224 Adams Street CHICAGO ——— 


about supporters for men, women and children. A 
cme Dress and Corset Protector 
NOTE—The Richardson’s Silks in competition with all the world were awarded the Grand Prize at the Paris Ex- 





A. STEIN & CO., 240 Market St., Chicago 














tes , . : : . . Ps < e Setter < hez than Dress Shiel being ac 
position, 1900, together with three Special Gold Medals for Embroidery and Sewing Silks and other items in this line. eo “ ro oo po ee “+ wage oe ds, being a com 
Therefore, it is not alone over other American silks that we claim superiority. Richardson’s Silks have won the with anydress. . 

















right to be recognized as better than any other silks in the world, and experts in silks recognize them as such, Eue ony Jae 

etor that can 
be worn with 
Shirt-Waists 


without sew- 


The Standard of Perfection | 
STEWART’S | 7 on : ingin. The 
| BOYS WANT only ro 4 


Duplex Safety Pins FS ARMOR CLADS@ <4, 






























per- 


They wear three times better than 
the ordinary stocking because they ophallan, al 
have triple heel, triple knee and triple The Best Shield for bieyele riders. One pair does the work of six 


toe. Best lisle yarn. | No. 1. Bust Measure 28-33, @ .65 No.2. Bust Measure 34-39,$ .s0 
No. 3. Bust Measure 40-45, 1.00 No.4. Bust Measure 46-49, 1.25 


They’re Made for Lively Boys Ra ewer. wenn 's0s3, w: monreest,chicege 1 
| FAY STOCKINGS 


For Women, Boys 
and Girls 


Something New. Something Good 
Button at waist. No supporters. No garter 
Best for health, comfort, economy and wear 
Perfection for babies. The IDEAL sto 
summer or winter for all. Two separate par 
best yarn, best son-foisonous dyes, best every 
way. Try a pair. We pay postage. Cost! 
more than other good stockings. Sent on appr 

on receipt of price where not kept by dealer 
Write for circular. 


THE FAY STOCKING COMPANY 
22 T Street, Elyria, Ohio 


| GUARDED SPRING 
PREVENTS ALL CATCHING 
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Armor Clads don’t fade. It’s because of our famous method of dyeing. 
That gives our K-‘foe Raven Black. You'll save money on the boys’ 
stockings if you buy Armor Clads. If your dealer doesn’t sell them, 
4 ; send us his name and 25 cents (stamps) for sample pair. State size 
None genuine without our name on card of stocking or shoe. 


If dealers cannot supply you, send 3 two- | ‘ 2 MANKATO MILLS COMPANY, 202-210 Elm Street, Mankato, Minn. 


cent stamps for sample of 12 assorted sizes. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 


BOX 125, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. $3.0 Silk ae Pas $ 00 | The OMNIGRAPH IO, TT 
Also makers of Holdfast Hairpins Gas wane an comma 6 rete MANUFACTURING COMPANY time. Price $400, 


FLAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | Dept. A, 39 Cortlandt Street, New York. Circular free 
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ERTAINLY it cannot be 
said of the present 
fashions that they 
place any restrictions 
upon, or compel the 
acceptance by, any 
woman of styles un- 
becoming to her own 
personal fequirements. 
Indeed, fash- 
ion may be 
said to be in a particularly gracious 
and generous mood just now. 

So many queries have come to me 
lately about the making of sleeves 
for summer gowns that possibly I 
had better speak of them first, and 
say at once that they are larger, 
decidedly larger and fuller, but that 
all the extra size is between the 
elbow and the wrist; at the shoulders 
they still remain as close and flat as 
ever. One of the new models is 
called the ‘‘ Turkish,’’ and the name 
of this sleeve tells in a word its origin. It 
is cut extremely long in the back, and very 
wide from the elbow down, where the fullness 
is gathered into a very small narrow wrist- 
band, the band being not more than an inch 
in depth. For all gowns of light weight and 
transparent materials this sleeve is a most 
graceful and pretty one. 


OO really new note in the summer gowns 

is the return to favor again of the full- 
gathered ruffle put on with a small heading 
for a skirt garniture. These ruffles are par- 
ticularly suitable for thin summer gowns. 
They graduate in depth, the lower one being 
quite twice the 
depth of the top 
one; as arule three 
are used, but the 
number is not lim- 
ited. One very 
striking feature no- 
ticed in all 
the new 
skirts is 
their much 
beruffled 
and be- 
frilled ap- 
pearance. 
The effect 
in dainty 
summer 
materials is indescribably charming. The 
straight, gathered ruffle is put on with a 
small heading, the heading and edge of the 
ruffle in many cases being finished with a 
quilling or tiny ruffle of the material, this 
giving an extremely soft, fluffy effect. 









ANY of the new blouses are made with a 
seam down the front matching the skirts 
which are made in that way. When cut in 
this fashion the trimming is pretty when 
arranged in V shape to follow the grain of the 
material. The backs of blouses are either 
trimmed to correspond with the fronts ora 
cluster of small side plaits runs from neck to 
waist-line. Forslight figures the loose, blous- 
ing back is becoming and is very much in 
evidence in the newest blouses. 

The well-made clothes of to-day do not 
have the fitted look of former years. The 
easy gracefulness of the present style requires 
an excellent cut. Theskirt has become a far 
more difficult problem than the bodice. 


LOUSES made entirely of lace in an all- 
over pattern, or formed of many stripes 
of lace insertion, joined by narrow beading 
insertion, or finely plaited strips of mousse- 
line de soie, are among the daintiest new 
models for the summer to be worn with black 
or white lace, or taffeta skirts. 
Coarse guipure lace ina deep 
tone of écru, made up over 
mousseline de soie of a still 
deeper shade, makes an ex- 
cellent separate blouse, and 
one that will look well with 
many skirts and hats as well 
as for many occasions. 


N THE cotton gowns 
many combinations are 
possible. White is decidedly 
in first favor as a trimming to 
bring out and relieve the darker color used as 
a background. Apropos of cotton gowns and 
their making it is far better to avoid the use 
of all unwashable trimmings. Simplicity is 
the keynote of success and good taste in dress- 
ing, and it is particularly needed in cotton 
gowns. 

The bishop-shaped sleeve still holds its 
own but is much increased in size, to follow 
the present requirements of fashion. This 
sleeve should be cut all in one piece. The 
cuffs vary in style and size, the extremely 
narrow one or the one extending within an 
inch or two of the elbow being the most liked 
for the moment. 
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HE plain coat sleeve is quite passé, for 
even on the plainest of gowns and blouses 
the sleeves show some fullness. The trim- 
ming is an important point and one which can 
only be determined by the material. By this 
I do not mean that anything elaborate in the 
trimming of a sleeve is necessary. Plaits in 
endless arrangements are much used to give 
the desired fullness. An inverted box-plait 
in the centre of the back is used on 
sleeves which are stitched flatly from 
the shoulders to the elbows, and 
from there the plait is left loose and 
hangs in a deep puff to the wrist- 
band. This way of making sleeves 
is especially good for linen and duck 
and also for soft silk gowns. 


Qaranets skirts of lace, satin- 
faced broadcloth and taffeta 
silk are being made to wear with 
blouses of lace, mousseline de soie 
and the exquisite embroidered linon 
batistes, the skirts matching in color 
the blouses with which they are worn. The 
blouses are dainty, elaborate affairs, which, 
although composed of masses of tiny plaits 
and lace insertion and embroidery, are most 
becomingly simple in appearance. 


ANY pasted eniete-nee ween. These skirts 
have proved so becoming and graceful 
that fashion is loth to give them up. The 
plaited skirt is seen in a large 
diversity of materials ranging 
from mull to broadcloth. The 
back is frequently box-plaited in 
single and double box-plaits, or 
one centre box-plait with clusters 
of small plaits at each side. 
Appliquéd bands of cloth, vari- 
ously trimmed with stitching or 
embroidery, are placed at the ex- 
treme edge of the skirt, and the 
trimming extends upward at each 
seam in some gracefully arranged 
design. When stitched bands are 
used they are more effective when 
made of a contrasting shade; the 
upper edge of the band is pretty 
when cut out in an irregular de- 
sign and appliquéd to the gown. 


AND work has extended even 

to millinery, and one sees 

it in the new hats made of chif- 

fon, tulle and lace, which are tucked into soft, 

frilly masses around the brims and made over 

the lightest of wire frames with transparent 
crowns. These hats are large and low. 

The soft draped brims of chiffon and tulle 
are happy ideas for modernizing prettily and 
becomingly last year’s hats which have faded, 
or have worn, shabby edges. 


HE graduation gown is most important at 
this season. For it white is imperative, 
and linen and Persian lawn, organdy, dimity 
—all the pretty, dainty materials —seem espe- 
cially appropriate. The skirts in the thinner 
fabrics are better when 
gored and made over 
drop linings of lawn 
finished either with hems 
or gathered ruffles, and 
trimmed to please the 
young wearers’ fancies. 
The full, gathered ruffles 
are lovely on such gowns 
as these, particularly 
when put on with small 
headings. Long lengths 
of narrow ribbon which 
are draped around the 
skirt make a lovely gar- 
niture for heading these 
ruffles, the ribbons being 
caught at short distances 
with a bowknot design 
of wider ribbon. 


. Whe 


“is ” 





HE skirt finished with a deep hem, above 

which are clusters of plaits divided by 
bands of insertion, is pretty and extremely 
simple and girlish in style. The bodice 
should be plaited and trimmed to match the 
skirt. Lace, in a festooned pattern, makes 
another effective trimming set in above a hem, 
the material cut away underneath. With 
this skirt the bodice may be made with a 
transparent lace yoke deeply pointed in front, 
the material being finely plaited below the 
yoke and gathered into a wide girdle of soft 
satin ribbon. The sleeves are plaited with 
lace insertion across the top on a line with 
the lace yoke. This gives a becoming width 
to the shoulders, 


HE fichu-shaped bodice is exceedingly 

pretty for a graduation gown, the fronts 
being made with some fullness on the shoul- 
ders, crossing and fastening on the left side. 
The V-shaped vest is filled in with little 
tucks which match the trimming of the 
gown. Sashes seem almost to suggest them- 
selves as a finish to these gowns. 








B Neer lovely old-style fashions happily re- 
vived, and reminders of the Louis periods 
of dress, are the fichu and the sash. These 
are both singularly becoming tinishing touches 
to a woman’s costume. 
Sashes will be worn with many kinds of 
gowns, and will not be confined strictly to sash 
ribbons, although 
these, of course, lead. 
Muslin gowns, for 
instance, will have 
muslin sashes, the 
ends finished with 
wide hems, plaitsand 
lace insertion, or 
frilled to match the 
skirt trimmings. 


HE new sash rib- 
bons seem to have 
reached a most ex- 
quisite perfection of 
both coloring and 
quality, the Pompa- 
dour designs blend- 
ing charmingly with 
one-toned colored 
gowns and adding the touch of color needed. 
Fashion in all her extravagance has enough 
foresight to recognize the laws of necessity in 
renovating old clothes. Think of sashes, 
ruffles and fichus and their possibilities upon 
old, to say nothing of new, gowns! 








new variations on old themes. 
The voluminous fullness around 
the lower edge is still very much 
to be noticed, but the tops, with a | 
few exceptions, are siill flat and 
snugly fitted. Gored, circular and 
plaited skirts are all worn. The 
circular skirt, seamed in the front 
and in the centre of the back, where 
it fastens in habit fashion, finished 
around the lower edge with a 
shaped flounce, which in its turn 
is variously trimmed with stitching 
or appliquéd bands of cloth, the 
bands differing in shade from the 
cloth, is a reliable model for street 
skirts of woolen fabrics. 


BS hans new skirts are really only | 
} 
| 


” THE skirts of walking length 
trimmings are noticeably absent 
—-stitching excepted, and this is | 
used lavishly with excellent results. The 
darker linen gowns stitched with white are 
most effective, the black and white combina- 
tion being worked out with strikingly good 
results in this color scheme of stitching. 


HE preference for one-tone color is in- 
creasing, and the combination of several 
different colors on one costume is not often 
seen, possibly due to the fact that white is 
undoubtedly the favorite for all separate and 








A Pair of Hose 
FREE. 


A Pair of Hose 
FREE. 








A New Idea 


For Women 


A new shoe for women and a new plan of sell- 
ing it, by mail, direct from the factory with all 


intermediate profits eliminated. No Branch 
Stores. No dealers. No middleman’s profit 
to increase the cost to you. This means a 





quent saving on every pair of shoes you buy. 
nstead of buying an unknown shoe from an 
unknowg dealer, you get a superior shoe from 
well-known makers. 


ECLECTIC | 
SHOES | 


are fashioned after the 
most beautiful lines of 
nature. Made only of | 
Mello-Kid—selectei be- | 
cause of its softness, 
durability and perima- | 
nent lustre—tanned | 
especially for Eclec- 
| 
} 
} 


















tic Shoes. 


The makers’ price 
of Eclectic Shoes 
is 83.50 by mail 


With every pair 

of Eclectic Shoes 

| will be included free a 

air of Eolectic, full-fashioned, 

rman-made Hose, of Egyptian Yarn, Fast 

Black, guaranteed stainiess and free from 

| poisonous dyes. Send for the Eclectic Book, 

| showing all styles and giving full directions 
| for self-measurement. 

















odd blouses of every description, from the 
plain one of the morning to the one of lace for 
the evening, the white blouse being quite 
comme il faut under any circumstances. Pale 
blue has second place, and a touch of this 
delicate shade is seen somewhere on the new- 
est blouses and gowns. 


HE old fashion of piping and cording edges 

of ruffles, flounces and other trimmings 
has been revived, and most successfully, 
judging from the amount of it to be seen on 
gowns and wraps and even hats this season. 
The piping and cording differ in either mate- 
rial or shade to form a marked contrast to the 
gown. Polka-dotted silk can be most effect- 
ively used to pipe a gown of plain material. 
For the woman in mourning this is a sugges- 
tion which she 
can use with 
advantage. 


AFFETA 
still seems 
to hold first 
place, and 
nothing can 
quite fill its 







THE CHAMBERSBURG SHOE COMPANY 
| Box 504, Chambersburg, Pa. \ 
‘ Our Illustrated 
Princess 1902 Catalog 
Gibson showing the 
‘ up - to - date 
Waist garments 


FREE on 


Made of Mercerized , 
Granite cloth, which ; 
launders beautifully | 
and retains its lus- 
tre. Back and front 
tucked with full 
Gibson effect. New 
and stylish stock! 
with large four-in-hand tie. Comes in white and tan only; 
white trimmed with tan tle and cuffs; tan trimmed with white 
tie and cuffs; or solid colors if desired. The very latest 
double skirt and can be worn outside of the dress skirt. Comes 
in sizes 82 to 44. Ask for Nu. 1842. A high-grade strictly 
tailor-made waist, big value at $8.50. 

Ask your dealer for this new creation. If you are unable 
to obtain it of him we will send it to you direct upon — 
of price, express prepaid. If for amy reason it does not suit, 
return it to us and we will refund your money. 


PRINCESS WAIST CO. 
355 to 361 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill, 
Factories: Racine, Wis., and Chicago, Ill. 














many uses, not 
only as a dress 
material but 
also as a trim- 
ming for many 
other ma- 
terials. In 
fact, it isa jack- 
of-all-trades as 
it is used by 
the milliner, 
modiste and tailor, the latter showing some 
very smart costumes and Jong couts which 
have an air of service and usefulness about 
them that is quite foreign to one’s ideas in 
connection with either gowns or coats of silk. 
These coats of silk in the longer lengths are 
most convenient in the summer for traveling, 
driving and to slip on over light gowns at odd | 
moments. They are delightfully cool and 
shed the dust. 








MAGIC TUCKER freention 


(Improved) 

Tucks Woolens, Velvet, Silks, Lawns 
without creasing, basting or measuring 
Makes smallest pin tuck to largest tuck, width of 
tuck and space bet ween perfectly even and uniform. 

Guaranteed to work on all machines. Over 
thousand in use by leading dressmakers in all 
parts of the country. Hundreds of highest volun- 
tury testimonials on file. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Ageuts wanted in every town. Secure 
best seller on the market. ‘Tucker $1 00 
mailed on receipt of . .. +. «+ « « ° 
This Tucker to fit automatic machine, $1.25 
Magic Tucker Co,, 40 Glenn Blidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 




















LADIES 


PEET’S INVISIBLE EYE 


is visible only when you are 

dressing; invisible after the hook 

is fastened. ‘lakes the place of silk loops; 
holds securely; makes a flat seam; links com- 


forttosafety. Ideal for plackets. ‘T'wodozen 
Eyes, 5 cents; with Llooks, 10 cents—white or 
black. At all stores, or sent by mail, prepaid. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ideas on the aaa of ecotine 
properly when starting on their 
summer outings I have prepared 
these few suggestions, and I sin- 
cerely hope that they may prove a help to 
those who are looking forward to spending 
their vacations away from home. 

The clothes needed in summer-time vary in 
many little ways according to the direction of 
one’s travels. For the country, muslin and 
all washable gowns made in the very sim- 
plest way, and mostly with skirts of walking 
length, are the best. The shirt-waist gown 
cannot be surpassed for either usefulness or 
comfort. It is the best model to follow in the 
making of summer dresses. 





A Thin White Gown for special occasions 
is really necessary. Linen, Persian lawn, 
dimity, organdy and the many figured 
Swisses are all lovely materials from which 
to make a gown which will be suitable for the 
many little impromptu affairs which spring 
up in the summer-time. The making is the 
next important step. Ruffles of every descrip- 
tion are again in fashion and nothing is pret- 
tier for a muslin gown. The most dainty 
and charming trimming for the bodice of 
a muslin gown consists of fine plaits run by 
hand, and lace insertion between the plaits. 
These plaits may be arranged in different 
ways. A certain amount of fullness in the 
bodice is essential in a gown of thin material. 


A Gown of Light Summer Silk, such as 
foulard, India or surah, will be needed for 
church and cool evenings. The different 
shades of blue, figured in white, are always 
delightfully fresh-looking and never too 
dressy for either afternoon or evening wear, 
quite irrespective of any particular locality. 
Wash silk and pongee gowns are among the 
nicest one can have for summer wear. They 
are cool, do not require washing as gowns of 
cotton do, and yet have quite as many advan- 
tages. Pongee in its natural color is one of 
the most fashionable of materials this year, 
made up all in one tone and coloring, white 
being the most liked combination with it 
when a contrasting effect is wished. 


How a French Woman 
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By Mrs. Ralston 


The Linen and Cotton Ducks cannot be 
excelled for all-round usefulness. If a girl 
has one or two of these white skirts with a 
couple of white blouses she can feel perfectly 
at ease no matter where she may be, nor what 
the occasion at which she must put in an ap- 
pearance. The usefulness of the white wash- 
able skirt and blouse, made perfectly plain, 
cannot be overestimated. The trimming of 
such gowns with velvet, lace and ribbons is 
an incongruity which the woman or girl who 
wishes to appear well and suitably dressed 
should avoid. 


A Gown of Flannel or light-weight serge 
made up without a lining is among the most 
sensible and useful to include in one’s list of 
summer dresses. Such a gown is needed at 
the seashore and the mountains equally, in 
the damp and foggy weather which is sure to 
come, and which makes a cotton gown 
appear bedraggled. 


Gowns to be Worn in the Evening must 
not be left out of the wardrobe of the girl who 
is to spend her holidays away from the city. 
The pretty flowered organdies and Swisses 
make up into the most dainty of evening 
gowns and require little trimming if worn 
with a pretty sash of ribbon. This kind of a 
gown cannot be worn often at the mountains, 
something heavier being required, such as a 
light, soft silk or veiling. Odd skirts of 
white silk, veiling or broadcloth may be made 
to answer many purposes, and with them may 
be worn various blouses. The blouse of all- 
over lace or embroidery is particularly nice 
to wear in the evenings with a white skirt. 


The Flowered Silk Mulls are among the 
newest and daintiest of materials for summer 
evening gowns, and ribbon plays no small 
part in the finishing and trimming of them. 
Indeed, ribbon seems always irredeemably 
associated with the muslin gown. The piece 
of ribbon twisted around the throat for a 
collar is a fashion fortunately quite given up, 
the ribbon being exclusively used for belts. 
The enormous and inappropriate rosettes 
worn last summer with gowns of all descrip- 
tions will, I trust, not again be revived. 


Zacks 


The Belt of Black Velvet Ribbon worn 
with a fancy buckle is the most universally 
becoming and useful belt to wear with all 
kinds of gowns. High girdles of flowered 
ribbon will be worn with odd blouses and 
white gowns, and may certainly be classed 
among the most helpful accessories of one’s 
summer costumes. These girdles are boned 
in the front, side and back, where they fasten 
and are finished with small stiff bows. Silver 
braid in a wide width, fastening with a cut- 
steel buckle, looks remarkably well with 
either a black or a white gown. 


A Light Wrap for the Summer is essen- 
tial to the girl either in the country, at the 
seashore or in the mountains. One that will 
stand sun and fog and yet retain a present- 
able appearance should be selected. 
wide circular cape or one of the three-quarter- 
length, half-fitting coats of a light-weight 
broadcloth would probably be the best selec- 
tion to make. Such wraps do not require a 
lining nor hardly any trimming beyond stitch- 
ing or plaits. 


For Every-Day Wear the plain sailor 
hat, untrimmed, is still unsupplanted, and it 
is unquestionably the hat above all others 
to wear with the shirt-waist suit. When 
a few hats must be made to fill many needs, 
black, white and écru are the safest colors 
to choose, or a combination of any two of 
these colors. A wreath of various flowers 
in blended colors makes another attractive 
and suitable trimming for a hat which must 
be worn with many gowns. 


I Know it Has Been a Fad for the last few 


Eithera 
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BA fom ¢noagents or branch stores. 
i orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Suits and 
Skirts for Summer 


Is it not time to think of the suits and skirts 
which you will need for Summer? 

Perhaps it is a Tailor-made Gown, a Travel- 
jng Dress, a Walking Skirt or a Shirt-waist 
Suit. We can serve you well, and at such 
little prices that you will be surprised. 

We will send our Catalogue /ree, together 
with a full line of samples to select from. 


years for girls to be quite regardless of their | ‘ 


complexions during the summer, but the girl 
who is wise will take my advice and carry a 
parasol, and for the greatest comfort, and to 
prevent all strain and glare to her eyes, let 
her have a dark green lining to it. This lin- 
ing will not affect in any way the outside 
covering or the appearance of her parasol. 


a Trunk 










MHE French woman, who from child- 
hood has been schooled in economy 
and taught to exercise it in every 
possible way, shows that her train- 
ing has not been lost when it comes 
to preparing a trunk for transportation. In 
many foreign countries travelers are allowed 
no baggage, and in France only sixty-two 
pounds may pass with one’s railroad ticket. 
If the amount be more than the stated weight 
heavy excess charges are demanded. Asa 
natural consequence when people in European 
countries find it necessary to carry more lug- 
gage than can be taken by hand they utilize 
every atom of space in their trunks. Such 
things as jewels, toilet articles, etc., are 
carried in a hand-bag. 





The Day Preceding the Journey the 
French woman collects all that is absolutely 
necessary for her trip, sorts all her garments 
in regular groups, leaving in a separate place 
the traveling outfit. A plentiful supply of 
tissue-paper, towels and scent-bags are on 
hand, for with the French woman such things 
are indispensable. 

If there be one principle more than another 
to be observed in packing it is that the heavy 
things go at the bottom of the trunk, even 
though one is sure that it is to stand on end 
half of thetrip. First comes the heavy golf 
cape. This is stretched out at full length on 
the bed, the two fronts brought together, the 
back folded against the front edges. Then 
the wrap is placed flat in the trunk. 


After the Cape comes the coat of fur or 
velvet. Any amount of paper is employed in 
this instance, each fold of the wrap being so 
inclosed that no harm may happen to the vel- 
vet pile. A towel is placed over this layer, to 
make place for the heavy tailor skirt, which, 
being next in weight, is placed in the trunk 
after having been smoothed right side out, 
with the front breadth down. 











By Leonora S. Raines 


Now Another Woolen Skirt is put in and 
placed in an opposite direction to the first. 
About this time the first scent-bag goes in. 
After a third skirt is deposited there are 
bound to be some corners left, and into these 
the shoes and slippers—the pairs being tied 
toe to heel and inclosed in paper — are placed. 


The Coats and Wraps fall next in line. 
These are spread right side out and backs 
down, and the fronts are so placed together 
that the seam lines are not disturbed. A 
handful of loose paper is placed in the top of 
each sleeve. Then the latter are stretched 
forth and bent at the elbow so that the wrist 
touches the shoulder. The waists and coat 
are then placed wherever there seems to be 
the most room. This by no means consumes 
the space on the sides of the trunk, and there 
is placed the lingerie—laid flat and folded 
lengthwise, the ribbons being smoothed out. 


The Division Left for the first compart- 
ment being filled, a towel is spread across, and 
the packer proceeds to the empty tray resting 
on the ‘table. Light clothes, such as silks, 
mousselines or chiffons, are placed in this 
tray. The skirts are folded like the heavier 
ones, and in order that those with trains may 
not be crushed they are folded across where 
the break comes, just above the knee. 
Between each of these delicately lined gar- 
ments a layer of tissue-paper is placed. 
Nature abhors a vacuum no less than the 
skilled French packer when it is a question 
of economizing space. 


All the Skirts, Wraps, Shoes and most of 
the lingerie now being disposed of, the atten- 
tion is next given to the pretty bodices and 
blouses. It seems a pity to put such dainty 
wear in such close places, but the French 
woman has converted the art into such a 
science that a gentle pressing is all that the 
garments receive. One must bear in mind 
that the more tightly a trunk is packed the 
less room will its contents have to move 
about in, and consequently the less tossing 
will they receive. 





The Perishable Waists require more care 
than any other part of the wardrobe. If arti- 


ficial flowers adorn them they are removed | 
and packed with cotton in a small box unless | 


the roses be of the crush variety, when, as a 
matter of course, a little rumpling will be of 
more benefit than harm. The flimsy waists 
are folded in much the same way as are the 
heavier ones, and a sachet-bag is placed 
among them. The spaces left are used for 
placing the remainder of the lingerie. 

When the first tray is packed a towel is 
spread over its contents, and it is lifted and 
placed carefully in the trunk. 


The Hats next claim attention. 
of the tray is partitioned off for head-gear, 
and if the hats be not too large three may 
be nicely stowed away. First of all, the 
packer carefully experiments as to which way 
the hats may fit most easily; 
one is laid down and a hatpin run through 


One-third | 








then the first | 


the brim or crown to fasten it securely to the | 


lining of the tray. Another hat is treated 
likewise, and, if the brims will allow, one 
may be pinned across the other. A hat or 
small toque may easily be fastened against 
the wall of the tray if it is apt to crowd the 
other two. Tissue-paper is spread across 
each hat, and in such a position the hats can- 
not move, no matter what hard knocks the 
trunk may receive. 


| Rainy-day Shirts, 


The Large Space at the Side of the tray 


is reserved for the odds and ends of feminine 
wear, and it is surprising how many items 
may find place there besides veil and glove 
case, photograph, mouchoir and card cases. 
The idea in arranging these articles here is 
that they may be reached more quickly, hold- 
ing, as the compartment always does, articles 
for constant use, and for which every woman 
seeks as soon as her trunk is opened. Like 
the other compartments, everything is placed 
in layers, the top line being kept as even as 
possible. Hose, belts, collars, neckwear and 
stationery are then put in. The top tray is 
now placed in the trunk, all the packing 
being completed. 


Here are a few of the things which we 
illustrate in our Catalogue: 


Suits, made of fashionable materials in 
effective colors and patterns, 
tailor-made, $8 up. 

Silk-lined Suits, in attractive designs, lined 
throughout with fine taffeta 
silk, $15 up. 

New Skirts, the latest cut, light-weight ma- 
terials, thoroughly sponged, $4 up. 
unshrinkable, sensible, 
good-looking garments, $5 up. 

New Wash Skirts, Summer stuffs made into 
graceful skirts, that will stand wear 
and washing, $3 up. 
Shirt-waist Suits and Wash Dresses, dainty 
garments for all sorts of occasions. 
Look cool and feel cool, 
too, $3 up. 

Raglans, Rain-proof Suits, Skirts and Coats, 
Riding Habits, etc. 

WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE 


Just afew examples above. Send for Catalogue and 
Samples if you are interested. You will get them 
Sree by return mail. 

Whatever you order we make fo your measure. If it 
does not please you, send itback. We will refund your 
money. That’s how sure we are of giving satisfaction. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 1213 West 23d Street, New York. 
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The Linen Shirt-Waist Dress 


Original Designs by Mrs. Ralston 





































Drawings by Thomas Mitchell Peirce 


AH the dresses illustrated on this page 
are of white wash materials, but they 
would be equally effective if developed in 
colored linen or duck, and trimmed with 
braid, embroidery and stitchings in white. 
Braiding and stitching remain the ac- 
cepted trimmings for all washable dresses. 
The uses of the dress which may be 
easily laundered are so obvious that it is 
unnecessary to enumerate them, and the 
woman who is wise will include several 
of these dresses in her summer wardrobe. 


EMBROIDERED AND BRAIDED LINEN DRESS 


This dress of white linen is made with a gored skirt trimmed 
with three rows of wash braid, which, in combination with 
embroidery done in heavy thread, follows a design in each 
gore. The bodice and sleeves are plaited, and the yoke and 
cuffs are trimmed with the embroidery and straps of navy 
blue linen. 


CHEVIOT DRESS EMBROIDERED IN BLUE 


The skirt of this smart cheviot dress is trimmed with bands and 
appliquéd motifs of embroidery. The bodice is plaited In fine 
tucks to simulate a pointed yoke, and the collar is finished 
with embroidery to match the skirt. The full bishop sleeves 
are tucked to match the bodice and trimmed with bands to 
give a broad-shouldered effect. 





OF LINEN TRIMMED WITH WASH BRAID 


SMART DRESS OF WHITE LINEN DUCK 
The seams of this gored skirt are lapped and 
double-stitched. The circular flounce is closely 
Stitched and trimmed as iliustrated. The box- 
plaits in the bodice are stitched at the edges. 
The two shaped bands over the shoulders are 
Stitched and trimmed with braid. 


Most attractive is this dress of white linen duck 
which is embroidered with white wash braid. The 
material is first cut, then each piece is stamped 
and braided before the dress is made up. Two 
side plaits in the front of the bodice at each side 
give the necessary fullness. The sieeves are full 
bishop in shape, with the braided pattern running 
from the cuffs to the elbows. 


NEW AND STYLISH MODEL 
This stylish mode! may be developed in butcher's 
linen, cheviot or Madras, and trimmed with aiter- 
nate bands of white and colored linen. The skirt 
is gored and finished with a cut fiounce. The 
bodice is trimmed to match the skirt, and the full 
bishop sleeves are of lawn. 
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age Sailors 


Superb 
Quality 








Ideal 
Style 


Faultless 
Finish 


HE Light Weight Basket Japanese 
braid of which our sailors are manu- 
factured is imported exclusively by us, 
and cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 
These sailors are but three of many 
of our fashionable outing and _ street 
designs sold by leading retail millinery 
dealers everywhere, and illustrated in our 


booklet, 


‘‘The Touch That Tells’’ 


Ask your dealer for it, or send us the 
name of the millinery firm with whom you 
trade and we will see that you get our 
booklet. We furnish these booklets to the 
dealer to give to you. 


See that this 
trade-mark is 
printed in the 
crown tip, Itis q 
a guarantee of 
the exclusive- 


ness, corvect- 
ness, and in- 
comparable 
style which 
characterize 
all Gage Hats. 











ness, genuine- 


REGISTERED 


Gage Brothers & Co. 


| Chicago 








How provoking it is to use silk that’s con- 
stantly breaking. Use Corticelli Spool Silk and 
sewing will become a pleasure. Any sewing for 
which you would use silk at all deserves good 
silk. 8s Corticelli costs you no more than poor 
silk, = not ask for the best and then see that 
yen get it? Send for our latest Fashion Book- 
et mailed free on request. 


CORTICELLE; SILK MILLS, 25 Nonotuck Street, Flofence, Mass. 


Of’ Also Makers of Corticelli Filo Sith, Crochet Silk 
4 , and Purse Twist. 














FROM LOOM TO WEARER 
If you have always bought cloth at a store try the 
mill where it is made. We make cloth for ladies’ 
| skirts and suits, men’s suits and overcoats. 
No middlemen — only our mill profit to pay. 


Express prepaid east of the Missourl River and north 
of Tennessee. Tell us what garment you wish to make 
and we will send samples an: descriptive booklet free. 

PASSAIC WOOLEN COMPANY 
Mill, South and 13th Sts., Passaic, New Jersey 








by the corset and not simply 
pinned to the waist. Scientific 
in principle. Takes the drag 
off the hips. No sewing. No 
teeth to tear garments. No 
extra belt required. Relieves 
the wearer of any fear that either 
skirt or waist can become dis- 
arranged at the back. 


COSTS BUT 25 CENTS 
Sells at sight. Agents wanted. 


j DUCHESS SKIRT HOLDER CO. 
i Toledo, Ohio 


“DUCHESS” , Weight of the skirt is carried 
A. { 


~ 
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The Girl from 12 to 16 


Designs and Drawings 
























Made Especially for The Journal 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


FOR PLAY 


HIS simple, 

loose - fitting 
little frock for 
rough wear may 
be made of dark 
biue linen, duck 
or galatea cloth, 
and trimmed 
with bands of 
white duck 
stitched with 
blue. 






This little booklet tells how to 
secure bodily comfort —how to be 
free from colds—tells of an under- 
wear that is more cleanly, more 





comfortable, and more healthful 
MZ than any other—th. 

\ Dr. Deimel Underwear 
—which is now worn by 
thousands, who wonder 

pf pene... how they were ever sat- 
™iaicauk.” isfied with the prickly, 
irritating wool, or the cold and 
clammy cotton. Write for a copy. 


HER BEST FROCK 


HE dressy frock for a girl of 
twelve, illustrated above, is of 
white Persian lawn, with a lace 
trimmed collar falling away from 
the throat. The sleeves and bodice 
are tucked and the skirt hemmed. 





FREE FOR THE ASKING 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co. 


497 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 111 MONTGOMERY ST. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 728 FIPFTHENTH ST., N.W. 
MONTREAL, CAN., 2202 ST. CATHERINE ST. 
LONDON, E.C., ENG., 10-12 BREAD ST. 

















The Gorham Co. | 


SILVERSMITHS 


A SMART SKIRT 


SEPARATE skirt of white 
piqué would be smart 
made up inthis way. A bodice ‘ 
to be worn with it might be ‘ 
trimmed with straps of em- eee 
broidery to match the skirt. a. 


beg to announce that they have just 
completed a large assortment of 
Sterling Silver 


Belt Buckles | 
Belt Pins 
and Clasps 
















TRIMMED WITH GUIPURE 


OR the girl of sixteen this 

frock of pongee would give 
excellent service. The trim- 
ming is of heavy Cluny lace 
which has been steeped in 
coffee to give it color. 


in new and attractive designs for 
the Season of 1902. 
For sale by the leading Jewelers 
throughout the country. 
Illustrated catalogues and sheets 


of designs, showing styles and sizes, 
will be mailed upon application. | 


The Gorham Co. ine ie hes 


SILVERSMITHS Mis fee fe Bate 





STYLISH LINEN FROCK 
N ATTRACTIVE morning frock for 
the small girl may be made of 
écru or natural color linen. The 
design given has a collar, belt and 
band down each side of the bodice 
of white piqué. 


Broadwa, 
and porn New York COOL LOOKING 
hy lawn is de- 
lightfully cool 
and launders 
well. The sim- 
ple design given, 


No Money in Advance |. yav.smrss 











ery,may be made 
of lawn or dimity. 


AL 







Parisian 
Creation 


Delivered Free of Charge 
Ne. 8—Design by Mine. 
Dion, of Paris; made of allover 
lace, richly draped on silk 

wire frame. Crown orna- 
mented with tinted - rose 
foliage ; underfacing of fine 
straw lace webbing, trim- 
med with wreath of 
shaded rose filiage and buds; bandeau is finished with 
bows of black velvet. Comes in black or creme only. Price 
$1.75. Delivered safely packed in a patent metal-bound 
box, express charges paid hy us. 

You run no risk whatever. We send the hat to your nearest 
express office; examine it, try it on, and if it isn’t worth $5 
return it at our expense. If you like it pay the express agent 
61.75 and keep the hat. All we ask in return for this great 
bargain is—that you recommend us to your friends. 


Write for Free Catalog of Millinery and Ladies’ Wearing Apparel 
CHICAGO MAIL ORDER AND MILLINERY CO. 
In our new Bidg., N.W. Cor. State and Monroe, Chicago 


Can’t lose your Chatelaine Bag 

















FOR THE OLDER GIRL 








IF YOU WEAR N AFTERNOON frock for the girl of 
sixteen may be developed in em- 
| he Only broidered batiste or mull of an écru 
| tone. The embroidered goods is used 
( hatelaine for the flounce and the trimming of 
kc | the waist. 
Price, Postpaid, 50c 
When attached to the belt 
the hook and chain are se- 
curely locked. Neither hook 
ong can be my or taken 
off, except at will of wearer. F 
Finished to match any chate- OR THE oideaapenets READY FOR A JOURNEY RUSSIAN BLOUSE SUIT 
laine bag. Money refunded if not satisfied. Our 1902 spring INE embroidered lawn is used for this HIS design is intended for one of the HIS Russian suit of tan 
CATALOGUE of latest ideas in Jewelry and Silverware wil frock, which is intended for dressy heavier cotton materials of any de- linen is trimmed with 
be mailed free on request. It’s our handsomest production. wear. The skirt is circular with a sirable color. The surplice bodice is bands of white linen em- 
Crosby Manufacturing Co. ae —_— flounce of the lawn. The bodice is worn with a collar and shield of white broidered in red linen floss. 
' h iia - . 
Dept. 2, 556.Rreadway; New York peieen well bloused, with tucks at the top duck. This frock would answer nicely The blouse is confined with 














om . - + forming a yoke. for traveling.: -- a belt of patent leatrer. 
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Designed and Drawn 
Especially for The Journal 
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Forsythe Styles 


FORSYTHE Waists are Tailor-made 
and with all the comfortable character- 
istics of a man’s shirt. The special 
features include broad or military 
shoulders, long sleeves, with neat, square 
cuffs, sloping waist line and low bust 
effect, and careful finish, even in the 
smallest details. ‘hese, combined with 
perfect fit and superior quality of mate- 
rials, make the FORSYTHE Waist the 
Standard of the Fashionable World. 

These same patterns may be had by the yard 
for Skirts, Summer Costumes and Children's 
Dresses. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed Mail 
Order Customers every where. 


Send for Samples and Illustrations. 
Made by JOHN FORSYTHE 


The Walst House 
865 Broadway New Vork 

















Ball and Socket 
(GARMENT FASTENER 





} 
' For Waists and Dresses 
S | 
Better than 
P } Button or Hook- 
i TAILORED LINEN DRESS pater wy whe Bop 
; j HE severe simplicity of this ways, ‘They hold 
~ > heavy white linen dress | tight and are 
givesit atailored effect. The easily manipula- 
so F tis ae FOR A SUMMER DAY bodice is cut after the sur- oh Mat aa 


4 plice style, and the skirt Is 


HITE Swiss muslin is the ma- gored and made with a cir- hidden from 





































terial used in developing this cular flounce, which, like all view. 
A NEW MODEL stylish model. The bertha and the the trimming, is piped and A + 
, % j : . iis fastener 
HE simple model illustrated — on yo My 7 ae pepe soap with black, as shown pir At mend 
above may be reproduced in cut In deep points, and run wi n the drawing. ; 


tiny tucks in clusters of three. 
Black lace, edging these points, 
forms an attractive finish to both 
skirt and bodice. 


white crépe de chine or veiling, 
and trimmed with black lace. 
Tiny hand-run tucks may be used 
on the bodice and sleeves, and 
medallions of lace applied wher- 
ever the tucks converge. 


cheaply imitated, To get the genuine, which are 
strong and perfect, be sure 
that our trade-mark is on 
every card of fasteners. 
Send your dealer's name 
and 2-cent stamp for 
samples, or 6 cents for trial set, 


THE BALL AND SOCKET MFG. CO. 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 


The Queen of Dress 
Fabrics 


LANSDOWNE 


Ask for the Genuine and 


| Insist 
On seeing the perforation 




















IN BLACK AND WHITE 


GRACEFULLY figured 
black and white 
lawn or foulard would do 
for the design on the 
right. The model is on 
the shirt-waist order. 
The trimming consists 
of insertions of black 
lace, and the yoke and 
bands below the lace on 
the skirt are of white. 


° ee o ~ . e 

Deesee cs 8 Secs? Men COS 8 
Se cesecs of? oes 0° «© 2? 4 
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Every five yards on the Selvedge 


paina-Mai 








is the lining silk of 
to-day. Sold at 


Half the Price 


of other taffetas. A 
revelation in a// silk 
skirt lining. Ask the 
clerk —but be sure 
you see the name 
“Yama-Mai” stamped 
on the selvage of 
every yard you buy 
-—-then you know you 
are right, otherwise 
you get one of those 
so-called ‘‘ just-as- 
good ’’ substitutes. 


¥ 





SIMPLE EVENING GOWN 


HE dainty evening gown 

which is illustrated above 
is made of black net over 
white silk or mull. The un- 
lined yoke and the trimming 
on the edge of the bertha 
are of Irish lace in an open 
design. The sleeves and 
skirt are tucked, and the 
sash is of the black ribbon 
velvet, with many loops and 


, 

ends of various lengths. Sold by America’s 

Greatest Merchants 
FOR A GARDEN PARTY FOR MORNING WEAR MAKERS FOR THE TRADE 

OR a striking foulard design in black and white HIS dress of white piqué dotted in black is 

F no model could be better than this with its T trimmed with bands of white piqué closely DUNCAN & STENZ 

ornamentation of black lace. With a collar and dotted, and piped with black. Before making, 466-468 Broome Street 
vest of white the effect would be charming. it will be well to have the piqué shrunk. New York 
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Exceptional Values in 


Fine Waists, Skirts, Costumes, Capes 


Jackets, Raglans, Petticoats, Etc. 


Portrayed and described in our new 


Spring and Summer 


Fashion Cataleguc, No. 61 


Mailed free for the asking $2% 

This Handsome Silk Waist 
No. 4842 A. Representing a handsome 
waist, mace as illustration, of a fine qual 
ity taffeta silk, in black, old rose, light 
and royal bine; is trimmed front, back 
and on sleeves with clusters of pin 
tucking, and finished with numer- 
ous silk-covered buttons; has 
standing collar, made 1 208 

lining. Price 
This Handsome 

Tailor-Made Skirt $4, 98 
No. 4456 A. Made as illustrated 
in the graduated flounce style, of 
an excellent quality Venetian 
cloth, in black, navy bine, brown and 
pearl gray in tastalullytelenmed with 
four bands of taffeta silk and numer 
ous rows of cording ; well lined and 


stiffened - $4.98 
Samples Free 
Send $1 and either or both of the 
above described garments will be 
{. rwarcled to your nearestexpress 
office C. O. D. with privilege of 
examination for balance and 
charges. 
AGENTS WANTED 
rite for Particulars 








B.GRO 


— 170-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO \~ 


MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 






f 











This is 
the heel 

that takes 
the jar off the 
spine, that makes 
walking a pleasure, 
that makes you look 
young and feel young, 
that is both comfortable and 
. economical to wear, that is en- 

dorsed and recommended by all be- 
cause they’re made of new rubber and 
have merit. They are ‘‘ Next to Wings” 
and next to bicycle coasting. Try a pair 
and you'll know what that means—being 
made of New Rubber, they’ll wear twice 
as long as the poor heels, that leave the 
dealer a bit more profit, but cost you 
the same, 35 cents. Soles 75 cents and 
a trifle for attaching. 

All dealers, or the makers, 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 























SPIRAL SPRING SIDE STEELS NEVER BREAK 









The 
H & C 
CORSET 


is the only corset made with 
Spiral or Braided tempered 
piano wire steels like the 
above illustration. They 
are light, flexible and con- 
Sorm to every shape and 
position, giving utmost 
style and comfort to the 
wearer; never losing their 
tension, always keeping the 
Corset exact with the form. 


LATEST STYLES 
Straight ort Bias Gore 


$1.00, $1. 50, ‘$2.00, $3.00 


Ask Your Dealer. If he hasu't 
them send to us. 


Try a $1.00 pair 
Postage free, just to introduce them. 
oe Sample Braided Wire Steel FREE. 
H. & C. Corset Co., Dept. J, Bridgeport, Conn. 


rhe 
Farwell Co., Chicago, ‘Sole Wholesale estern Agents. 


Jj. Vv. 














Colonial Woolen Co. 
STYLISH DRESS GOODS 


Write to us and we will send FREE OF 
EXPENSE Samples of 


BROADCLOTHS 
SKIRTINGS 


VENETIAN CLOTHS 
HOP SACKINGS 
CHEVIOTS 

MELTONS 
SHIRT-WAIST FABRICS 


We shall be much pleased to give your orders 
ESPECIAL ATTENTION. 


COLONIAL WOOLEN CO., West Buxton, Me. 











SAXON SILK 


Stronger than all Silk 
Will wear better than all Silk 
Has the appearance of all silk, and costs but 40c. 


per yard. 36 inches in width. Woven in shades 
to match the new Spring dress goods. 


If your dealer does not have ** SAXON SILK " address 
SAXON SILK CO., P.O. Box 230, NEW YORK 


for samples and information. 
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Summer Collars 
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and Cuffs 


SOME HELPS FOR THE WOMAN WHO DOES HER OWN SEWING 


By Emma M. Hooper 


HE cuffs of shirt- 
A waists andcotton 
dresses and the 
all kinds of 


have 


collars of 
gowns become 
quite a distinguishing 
feature of a woman’s 
Owing to 


the favor extended to 


costume. 


the turn-over collar of 
linen, 
ery, etc., 
designs have appeared 
in the stamped linen 
departments of shops, 
so that women may 
make these collars themselves if they desire to do so. 

The Irish linen turn-over collars sell for from 
twenty-five to seventy-five cents up, and are usually 
twelve, thirteen or thirteen inches and a half long. 
A few come longer, 


lace, embroid- 


many new 


but not many 
need to meet at the back 
ribbon or lawn, 


, as they do not 
over the stock of silk, 
a starched band on a 
cotton waist will hold one in place. These collars 
are cool and are the result of the revolt against the 
stiff stocks of chin height that have been disfiguring 
women’s necks for the last few years. 

For these 


and even 


mercerized 
linen is used in white, tan, light green, pink, red, 
and navy and china blue. The white 


removable collars glossy 


linen is 





EMBROIDERED STOCK COLLAR 


Other 
sets are of lawn point- 
ed or straight across 
the top, with lace or 
embroidered insertion, 


quarter a set up 


in cross or interlaced 
bands, and either lace 
frilled or hemstitched 
edge, both collars and 
cuffs fitting the little 
that hold the 
collar to the stock and 
the cuffs snugly to the 
wrists. 


bands 


The dress sleeves for 
such cuffs must fit 
plainly at the wrists and hook over or have plain 
cuffs which will hold the fullness. The cuffs are 
then fastened with tiny gold cuff pins such as were 
worn twenty-five years ago. 

Dainty sets are also made of lace, embroidery or 
lace braids. A herringboned hem in white and an 
appliqué of embroidery in the corners make a 
pretty finish for the colored turn-over collar. 

Transparent lawn stocks are tucked crosswise or 
lengthwise, left plain, or ‘‘interrupted’’ with lace 
insertion and finished at the top with a little turn- 


over edged with lace put on full, or plain. These 
stocks are hooked at the back. White piqué 
stocks have a short bow or hang down like a four- 





TURN-OVER COLLAR WITH FRENCH KNOTS 


+ aa AN Phe 





WITH EYELETS AND BUTTONHOLE STITCH 


embroidered with a color and an edge of white, and 
the colors are embroidered in white, or a color con- 
trasting to, or corresponding with, the color of the 
linen. Silk or mercerized cotton is used for the 
work which takes the form of a buttonholed edge 
either scalloped or plain, and a fancy pointed design 
for the centre front which tapers off toward the 
back, with the linen part turned over half an inch 
deep at the ends, and from an inch to nearly twice 


| that depth in front. 


Some of the collars have a solid edge of white 
linen showing below the work. Of course there are 


many shapes besides the pointed front, such as the 
split centre with sharp or round corners; two deep 
| points in front tapered up sharply to the back; the 
the three scallops 


crescent front without any break; 


in-hand in front. Stocks made of bandanna hand- 
kerchiefs have long ends of the border, which tie in 
front like a four-in-hand, with little points of the 
plain over a stock of white linen. The ends, some- 
what wider than a string tie, are piped with a color 
and tied in a dress bow on others. 

Ribbon collars with tulle bows at the back are 
worn, but the washable collars are the newest 
popular and most summery of all. 

Widows wear turn-over straight collars and cuffs 
of organdy with plain hems three-quarters of an 
inch deep. When the heavy mourning is laid aside 
they have these accessories of fine lawn with nar- 
rower hemstitched hems and a few tucks. Many 
women in deep mourning wear the Irish linen col- 
lars and cuffs that are embroidered with mercerized 


, most 





VIOLETS EMBROIDERED WITH SILK FLOSS 





WILD ROSES EMBROIDERED WITH SILK FLOSS 


on each side, and the one with leaflike figures point- 
ing down all around. The most expensive of these 
collars are embroidered in two colors, as white and 
black, écru and red, green and black, blue and 
white, etc., and often a tiny line of black gives 
character to the scrolls. They are mounted on 
narrow straight or curved bands and are worn with 
narrow or wide ties, according to fancy. 

The newest collar of this kind is done in a stitch 


l resembling Bulgarian cross-stitch, the work being of 





two colors on a third, as pink and china blue on 
green, with a line of black finishing all parts of the 
conventional design. The Irish linen anda thinner 
kind are used. These collars have cuffs to corre- 
spond and may be bought for from two dollars and a 


black cotton, and those of linen all white with narrow 
hems divided from the edge by herringbone stitches, 
or finished with hemstitching and tucks. 

Embroidery and lace are not worn during the 
period of mourning, but dainty stocks and collars 
are possible of the washable materials, confining 
one’s self to the black and white or semi-transparent 
white effects. Black China silk stocks are conve- 
nient for the hemstitched turn-over collars, and 
black soft-finished taffeta ribbon is still used. 

None of the stocks are made remarkably high. 
Two inches and a quarter is a fair average. The 


colored linens by the yard are procurable for these 
collars and cuffs, but unless one can sew neatly it is 
better to buy them ready made. 





LINEN TURN-OVER EMBROIDERED IN BLACK 





BUTTONHOLE AND FRENCH KNOTS IN BLACK AND WHITE 





FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, 
AND BUSINESS, RIDE 


ne 


BICYCLES 
MOTOR, CHAINLESS AND CHAIN 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


American Cycle Mfg. Co. 


N#w YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCU 




















None Se 
‘* Just as Good ’’ 








Will Not Deface G& 
the Shoes @ 


If you take the Skirt Binding with 
the trade-mark S. H. & M. on the back 
you run no risk. 


Sold by the yard and five-yard pieces. 


The (MIO) BRESS 


SHIELD 
The Only Perfect Shield 


BECAUSE it is Absolute- 
ly Odorless, Absolutely 
Impervious, Absolutely 
Hygienically Pure. Every 
pair Warranted to the 
Wearer. Can be washed. 
These are the five essen- 
tial features of a perfect 
Dress Shield. 

For sale at all the lead- 
ing dry-goods stores in the 
United States and Canada. 

If your dealer does not 

keep them send 25c for 

sample pair. 











No Chemicals or 


Rubber used in 
ils manufacture. 


The OMO Manufacturing Company 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


S. EL. 


CORSETS 


The cut shows 8, T. L. No. 191; made 
of fine coutil, straight front, 12 inch 
clasp, trimmed with fine Nottingham 
lace and baby ribbon. Gives a 
graceful, erect figure; is perfect, f 
easy and durable. You'll never «. Me 
know corset comfort until you wear y 
aS. T. L. Corset. Only $1.50. You | 

can't get its equal at anything me | , 

the price or at any price. 


No. 158 — Same style, made in fine \ 
quality satteen Jean; white and ww 
Pread gray.— $1.00. 

Ask Your Dealer. Insist on 8. T. L. 
Corsets, but if he will not order 
one for you, we will send you one on 
receipt of price, and send your 
money right back if not all we claim. 


St. Louis Corset Company —&% 
1902 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. ™ 







































Brimful of 
practical ideas and helpful suggestions for the Modiste 


Illustrated and unlike any sain 


or home. Send to day. 


85 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for samples (or send 
| money order for goods) of 

fine quality black taffeta 
@ silks, wear guaranteed 


19 inch, 5Gce; 21 inch, GGe; 21 inch, 746: 
21 inch, 79e: 27 ineh, 88; V7 inch, 4; 
21 In., pure dye, $6e; V2 in., pure dye, #1.18 
Sold direct to the consumer at less than retailers 
can possibly afford to sell. Satisfaction guarantee’ oF 
money refunded. The Lenox Silk Works, Box 17, Stat’n A, New York 
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Five Little People And | 
Their Summer Dresses 


| 
| 
| 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


DRAWINGS BY H. CARR 


FOR A BABY BOY 
OX-PLAITED 
dress of 
shepherd's plaid 
gingham with 
collar and cuffs 
of piqué 


Baby’s Comfortable. Mother knows it, 


and is proud of the style of her baby’s go-cart. 


| One garment in reality—two garments in utility 


Vather finds i costs less money because | Can be worn as a regular undervest or transformed into a perfectly fitting corset-cover 
Ma rq ua (io-Carts as well, by simply untying the strings and folding it over the corset. Indispensable with 
transparent waists and evening gowns. Elastic, finely ribbed, cotton, 50 cents. In 

are sold direct from factory. Have all the | mercerized lisle, $1.00. Both beautifully trimmed with imported valenciennes and silk 
adjustable. Easily chi asl tome @ ele te npn gro ah recor eyo not keep them, send bust measure and money order direct 
é y Ss y you, 


a reclining or sleeping position. 
WAY KNITTING MILLS COMPANY, Dept. B, 377-79 Broadway, New York 





Fifty styles, from $6.00 up to the more elabo- 
rate at $35 60, but always the best for the 
money. We prepay freight Kast of *Missis- 
sippi River; also to Wisconsin and lowa; 
Western points equalized. Not sold by dealers, SMOCKED GUIMPE 

See our Catalogue before buying elsewhere. ITTLE girl's 
10 years® success in supplying baby vehicles by 
mail make us sure we can meet all requirements, dress made of 
so please write for catalogue (FREE). challie trimmed 


Marqua Carriage and Toy Co., Dept. A, Cincinnati, 0. with narrow 


braid. Worn with 


Boys’ Waists and Blouses 


There are fifty differ- 
ent makes; one best; 








A Corset that Cannot Break 
at the Waist 


It matters not what the style of a corset is, or what it 
is made of, if it breaks at the waist line it is rendered 
uncomfortable and useless. 


The Cresco Corset 


is disconnected in front at the waist line, and has elastic 
gores at each side, so it cannot break al the waist. 
Suitable for any day and all the day. Good to work 
in, walk in or rest in. It is shapely, comfortable and 
durable, and as it cannot break at the waist it is the 
Cheapest Corseta Lady can buy. 
















Where the Cresco is not kept by dealers it will be sent, 
postenté, for $1.00, Drab or White, Long, Short or Medium 


ength, ‘The next time you buy a corset try the Cresco. 
two or three good; a 


fae eelbiinn : the i THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Michigan 


rest trash. | 
The best, rim 
“K & E” 











Furniture Fashions wy in na) 


Originate under this Label 
















The best ideas in furniture, expressed in the most artistic fashion by e 
COLORED LINEN | skilled artisans in superior material, always bear this mark 
e (in red), ‘The continued excellence of Grand Rapids furni- 
made in Cleveland renee dress ture for et... has made 


for small boy, 
of colored linen, 
made with plaited 
skirt and round 
double collar, 


Grand Rapids the Home of Furniture Fashions 


From the furniture factories of its seventeen leading manufac- 


Almost every store turers— incorporated as the Grand Rapids Furniture Asso- 
ciation—come the models of style. The impress of Art and WV 











of any pretension 
keeps them. 


50c, 75c, $1.00 


A few up to $10.00 


tyle is found almost exclusively on goods bearing this mark 
(always in red). 


+ 


FURNITURE MADE GRAND RAPIDS FAMOUS 


Six thousand skilled wood workers, producing 15,000 designs, using 
the trade-mark (always in red), found only on the product of the 
members of the 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE ASSOCIATION 


Bi h means more comfort and 
(XK health for the baby (or 
ees child) and less work for |D SRA 
THE the mother or nurse. Less FOA 
o 0- rt money, too—you don’t need SF Aale\-\. 
a baby-carriage any more. 
It is the most easily adjustable and the best- | : : 
| bui If not entirely pleased with the 


built of all go-carts; takes up less room and 
Good Sense 


gives more change of position than a baby- 


ask for our booklet at 
your dealer's, or send 
direct to the Association 
at Grand Rapids, Alich. 








Sold through dealers only 
Pictures and prices 
sent. 


CHARLES EISENMAN & CO., Cleveland, 0., Makers | 























appearance of your floors, it’s pretty 
catriage. Nothing to get out of order— ‘n Liauid Granit : d 
simple, strong, light. certain Liqui anite was not used. 


wire | Drop us a line and we will send 
BLOCH is stamped 

on every 
Bloch go-;cart. If 
your dealer hasn’t it, 
or won't get it, write 
to us. We ship to 
any part of the United 
States and pay the 
freight. 
| Send for book. 


FOR A GIRL 





| RESS on the 

Russian 
blouse order fora 
little girl Worn 
with a belt, collar 
and tie. 






|| you finished specimens of wood, 
and tell you things useful to know 
about floor finishing. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Varnish Manufacturers 








DETROIT MICHIGAN 
PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY New YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 

Eighth and Spring Garden, Philadelphia ConCennaes , q ae wigan > 
PHILADELPHIA St. Louis SAN PRANCISCO 

















Mothers: Your children are BETTER OFF BAREFOOTED 
—ever so much better, than in shoes not properly shaped. 
And most Children’s Shoes are NOT | 
Why not, then, supply them immediz ately and continuously with 
The Coward “ Good Sense” Shoe, w ~ h in every point is Absolutely 


10 ROSES 


for 25 cts Pullman Sleeper Combination Go-Carts 





Called * Pallman” because they can 
BEAUTIFUL EVE NG Fe ithes by an in 
Right? And so pronounced by the best authorities in the world. Sate a wiahanaryentiyan ° * “ » An F into a Baby Carriage. _ 
It costs no more, sold nowhere else but here, and the distance is ! All strong growing and free flowering. 9/44 , 
no barrier to successful shoe buying. There is no substitute. 


Write to-day for Catalogue. 


MES S, COWARD 


My “Triumph” Rose Collection PRAT thes “sboane sxadiy whan Uinta wie 
JAI 
268 to 274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 


Always ready when baby wants to 
Contains only the choicest varieties, sleep or sit up comfortably; a per- 
are yrown on their own roots and will ambulator in the park or street ; 
bloom Sooy this summer, either grown a hygienic bed at home. Over 


SAILOR SUIT 
AILOR suit of | 




































butcher's linen } in pots or planted out in the garden. 50 HANDSOME 1902 STYLES 
| ” beautiful reed-work ; upholstery 
A 50c HAT for man or hoy sent by mall to any ad- ae or wor MTS ORDER NOW DON’T WAIT ‘ and parasols of best materials; 
dress, Satisfaction guaranteed. Trimmed with ‘ My Bargain Plant Collections | green enameled, specially trued 
Colors braid and worn | 6 Mardy Iron Clad Roses, live out all winter, . . 2 cts. | gears of Bessemer steel; wheels 
Gray Mix, Any one of these hats to be with belt | % Splendid Flowering Geraniama, double & single, 25 * fap, ‘ubber tired, with latest improve- 
Brown Mix sent by mail to any ad- | 7 §% Carnation Pinks, the Divine Flower, assorted, . . 25 “ , ments throughout. Also a com- 
Black Mix. dress, upon receipt of 50 | 10 Chrysanthemuma, Prize-winning varieties, . . 2% | “=a piste line of Baby Carriages from 
nace = cents in cash, postal s Assorted Plants, for garden or pot culture, . . . 25 “ 88.75 up. Sent subject to ap- 
MEN’S HAT No. 1 order or stamps. If 8 Gorgeous Coleus, charming bedders, . . 2 proval, to be returned at our ex- 

In soft rough finish the hat is not satis- 





6 Decorative & Foliage Plants, assorted, for house, 25“ 
4 Grand Orchid Flowering Cannas, . 25 
weet-seented Dwarf Pearl Tube 
© Gladiolus, the loveliest and prettiest of all, 
iz Rainbow Panstes, giant-flowered kinds, . 
8 Magnificent Palma, wort! $1 each next year, . 


pense and money promptl 
pate if not satisfactory. Write 


pion: to-de EE. 
Uvens UNION ine.) 
158-168 we Van Buren IAGO, ILL. 


for our catalc 


re : factory, return it 
We en Map! and money will 
give Steel, eg be refunded. 
as ref- In ordering, 
erence, give head 











Se First MEN’S BAT Ro. 2 size, and “ 4 Beautiful Flowering ¥ weteian, Ear are. 

ational In smooth finish color and en owerln onlas, assortec ‘ 

Midd age" — 19 ammoth FI lowering Vecbenae, all colors, . BA BY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 
iddletown, 


- Our ob- 


Colors : number 
Black, desired. 
Brown, Maple, 
ject is to deal Steel, Pearl. 


direct with the BOVW’S MAT No. 8 
wearer of the hat, In smooth finish 

So that a buyer of one 

hat will want another. 

40 Mill St., Middletown, N.Y. Bov's NAT Ne. 4 
In soft rough finish 


S 1 Off Any 6 Seta for $1.25 or the entire 16 Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 

pecia er Sets for $8.00 postpaid. The Best infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
argain ever offered. (7 Send for free Catalog. sealed, 25 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and descrip- 

MISS MARTHA HISER Box 42, Urbana, Ohio | tion New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS | "== == ———_ 


Select. Only boys of good character admitted. Small classes and bate 3 Twenty-Five (25) Cents = wit mail = "eo 
individual attention. Constant instruction in neatness, accuracy handsome w ater-color scenes, size 6x 13 ins., which 
and manners. $500. Write for Year-Book. cannot be easily distinguished from the original paint- 

TRINITY HALL, Washington, Pa. | ings. Fishel Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A 








and give good value Colors: 
Gray Mix. 
Brown Mix, 
Middletown Mat Co. Black Mix. 
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“ARLING TON 


AUTOMATIC ca'sin et 5 as 





ACME OF SEWING MACHINE PERFECTION 
(Equal of $40.00 or $65.00 Machines.) 


The HEAD is of standard, perfect everlasting construc- 
tion. Sews ANYTHING, from silk to coarsest fabrics. The 
ATTACHMENTS are the most complete and finest made; of 
high-grade stee}, beautifully nickel-plated, affording Greatest 
Variety of Work, The STAND Is BALL-HEARING, elimi- 
nates all friction, and with it fatigue. This means rest to 
the house-keeper, and increased earning capacity to the 
wawe-worker. Easlest running and almost noleless. The 
WOODWOUEK is the han«dsomest made — quarter-sawed oak, 
iano polish. A Handsome Piece of Furniture. The AUTO- 
arse Litt and D: Lever permits its opening and closing 
by the mere touch of the hand. A Great Convenience. 


“SENT ON THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL $1775 
Guaranteed for 20 Years. Price, - 





You may order from this advertisement to-day and we 
will refund money if dissatisfied. Or write for our free 
| 32 page « catalogue Showing ali styles and samples of work, 
~~ Other Machines Srom $11.95 to $25.00. 2§0,000 —. 

Write for Our Handsome Catalogue. 
CASH BUYER® UNION, DEPT. A-8, CHICAGO 


PRICES 


Price in Your Town $1.00 
each 














THAT TALK 


Our Price Postpaid, 50¢, ea, 





LATEST PARIS 
NOVELTY 
Stock with Belt to Match; 











best quality taffeta or IMPORTED PARIS STOCK 
satin; tailor finish; hand for dress occasions; delicately 
peg apy all colors. embroidered; dainty maline 
Belt, 50c ; Stock, 50c.; the bow ; lace appli ue; taffeta or 
two ther, 95c satin; all colors. 5. po stpaid. 


1000 other Hargains in Household Goods and Wearing Apparel 
WE ARE EXPERT SHOPPERS. We buy from factories, mills 
ancl importers — not retail stores — saving re fifty cents on every 
dollar. Try us. We're geomet. Everything we send out is a 
quacee bargain. Send for Catalogue C and list of special 
rgains. New York Purchasing Co., 10-12 West 22d 8t., N. Y. 








M. PHILIPSBORN’S 
Spring and Summer Fashion Catalog No. 251 


A Postal Brings it FREE $ { 0 





















Showing all the new 
styles of 

Tailor-Made Bults, Jackets, 

"lie w Silk B Seems, Silk 











Waists, 
Woh teiets, ete. Worth 
This Ladies’ 
BLOUSE $20.00 
SUIT: Samples of 
of Black, Blue, Castor or $ teria 
oe Au1-W ool Maange : * I t 
acket daintily trimmed , 
with silk stitched taffeta pe ques 
bands, back and front ; small 
pin tucks silk stitched taffeta America’s 
revers and velvet collar Largest 
lined with taffeta silk. Skirt all 
trimmed to match Jacket in Order 
Serpentine Flounce effect. and 
Lined with Percaline. Retall 
Mention bust measure, Cloak 
waist measure and length House 


of Skirt in front. This 
stylish man -tailored 
Suit is really worth 
is of- 


of 
OUR BARGAIN 
GIVING. 

M, PHILIPSBOR 
188-144 State St., Chicago 

















Try a coat of it and you 
will never wear any other 






REGIRTERED 
TRADE MARK 





MOTH PROOF AND 
ABSOLUTELY ALL WOOL 


LEADING RETAILERS AND CLOTHIERS 
CARRY THEM. 








Agents Wanted !! 


U.S. ats. Apr. 26,98 & Aug. 22,'99, 
The Stephenson Shirt-Wai-t Holder and Skirt Su porter Is 
always ready for nse. Holds waist down, skirt w solutel 
no sewing. Reduces walst line. Made of webb ng and alumi- 
num. y= not rust or corrode. Avoid worthless imitations. 
Greatest Agent’s article ever invented. Big profits; quick 
seller. Sold only by Agents. Sent prepaid 25 cents each. 
L. STEPHENSON & CO. 110 W. 424 St., New York 


BEAUTIFUL FLUFFY RUGS 


made from old carpets. Silk Portitres artistically 
woven from Remnants. Circular on application. 
ORIENTAL RUG CO., 475 Washington Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


























A SPECIAL WORD TO MY READERS 
On May 121 sail for Europe to look over the advance fashions and to get new ideas for my Journal 


work. 
will be opened and answered by Mrs. Holden. 


I shall be absent until July 1 — just six weeks. 


Any letters sent to me during my absence 


But, naturally, I crave for her your indulgence, 


so far as possible, until my return, since Mrs. Holden must do this work in addition to her own. 


BROAD-SHOULDERED effect denotes 
the well-cut gown this season. This 
effect may be produced by broad col- 
lars of tamboured muslin which are 
very pretty when worn over foulard 
or other summer gowns. The idea 

is an economical one, as the same collar may be 
utilized for several gowns. A particularly smart 
effect might be obtained by using these collars on 
gowns made of the new light-weight piqués, which 
are quite sheer and soft and make the most fetching 
of summer costumes. 


—, 


Albatross Blouse for Traveling 


How shall I make an albatross blouse to travel 
in this summer? Iam going abroad. E.S.L. 

Make your albatross blouse with a yoke across 
the shoulders in front, and with the front breadths 


| plaited in clusters extending to the waist-line. 


| the peasant models. 


| down the back under rosettes 


Have the back also plaited in clusters with two to 
three plaits in each cluster. Make full bishop 
sleeves with two clusters of plaits running up the 
centre from shoulder to wrist, and finish them with 
narrow band cuffs. The yoke, collar and cuffs 
would be prettier if embroidered, or trimmed witha 
heavy appliqué design of guipure lace. 


Material for Summer Underwear 

What is a good material for summer nightgowns 
and other articles of underwear? Also for wrappers 
to wear in a warm climate? B.M 

A very good material for summer nightgowns and 
other underwear in general is a fine soft-finished 
cambric. For wrappers, nainsook, linen lawn and 
dimity are nice and very cool. 


Skirt for a Seventeen-VYear-Old Girl 


What is the proper length for a seventeen-year 
old girl to wear her skirt ? A.W. 

A skirt for a girl of seventeen should just reach 
her ankles. 


Belt for a Slender Figure 

Will you tell me how to make a pretty belt to 
wear with odd bodices? I am quite slender. 

W.C.M. 

A pretty belt for a slight figure would be one of 
They are made from four to 
six inches wide, and are boned in the front, back and 
on each side. They are usually made of bias velvet 
in one broad fold, or of velvet ribbon one inch wide 
crossed and recrossed in a lattice design ,and fastened 
of narrow ribbon. 


Renovating a Crape Veil 
Can you tell me how I can renovate a crape veil ? 
Mrs. T.S. J. 
Steam it thoroughly by holding it over boiling 
water until it is well saturated with the steam. 
Then put it in a warm, dry place and allow it to dry 
thoroughly before handling. 


Widow’s Caps 
Should a young widow wear caps ? BF 
It is entirely optional. The custom isa very gen- 
erally accepted onein England. The ruche of crépe 
lisse should, I think, be worn in a widow’s bonnet. 
Reefer Coat for a Baby Boy 


Is a reefer coat suitable for a baby boy of eighteen 
months ? Mrs. JouHN D. 

Yes, quite suitable for the warmer days. Reefers 
are especially pretty for children of this age at this 
season of the year. They may be made of piqué 
trimmed with embroidery, or of Bedford cord in 


| one of the light shades. 


Shiny Appearance of Black Silk 








Is there anything that can be done to improve a 
black silk that is shiny? Miss SARAH B. 

Try sponging it thoroughly with cold tea, or 
ammonia and warm water. 


Best Summer Dress 


, 


Tam a“ young old lady.’’ What material and 

trimming shall I select for my best summer dress ? 
Mrs. R. W.S. 

I think a black grenadine made up over a white 

lining and trimmed with bands of moiré silk, with 


| some cream lace on the bodice, would make you an 


extremely pretty and useful summer gown. 


The Journal Designs 


Can you furnish patterns of the designs in THE 
JOURNAL? Mrs. L. W. T 

We do not furnish patterns. The designs are 
given only to show the prevailing styles and to be 
helpful in suggesting new ideas. 


Dresses for a Two-Year-Old Girl 


Will you kindly tell me the proper length for a 
two-year-old girl’s dresses ? Mrs. F.C. 

The usual length is twenty-two inches, but, as the 
height of children varies, a good rule to follow is 
two inches below the knee. The tendency of to- 
day is for rather short dresses. 


Hat for a Girl of Fifteen 


For a girl of fifteen what style of hat would be 
suitable to wear when taking a long journey by sea 
or land? MABEL. 

A tam o’shanter with a quill stuck through the 
brim at the left side. In order to fasten the quill 
securely, make two slits in the crown of the tam, 
through which pass the quill, sewing it securely on 
the under side. 


VIRGINIA LOUIS RALSTON: 


Black Net Evening Dress 

Will you tell me how to make a black net dress 
suitable to wear in the evening at home, or to the 
theatre ? Miss M. A. 

Make your black net dress with a circular skirt 
trimmed with three plaited ruffles edged with nar- 
row satin ribbon, and have the bodice plaited on the 
shoulders and crossed in surplice fashion, fastening 
at the left side. Have a V-shaped vest, and stock 
collar of Irish lace, and elbow sleeves finished with 
deep plaited ruffles of the net. Wear with this frock 
a girdle of black satin fastened with a steel buckle. 


Material for a Silk Petticoat 


How much silk is required to make a silk petti- 
coat with ‘flounces ? 

From seven to eight yards of material would be 
required, and from ten to eleven if many flounces 
were wanted. 


Colored Linings for Summer Gowns 

Are colored linings still worn under white sum- 
mer gowns, and, if so, how should they be made? 

ETHEL. 

Colored linings, or, as they are usually called, 
slips,’’ will continue to be worn under summer 
gowns. They should be made with plain skirts 
finished on the inside with a ruffie. The bodices 
are made with gathered backs and fronts, and the 
sleeves plain, like those used 
shirt-waists. 


in perfectly plain 


Lengthening a Skirt 


How can I lengthen a skirt which I have out- 
grown? Ihave one yard of the material. 

Use the material to make a yoke for the top of 
the skirt, which will probably lengthen it enough. 
Cover the yoke with many rows of stitching. 


Making Over a Satin Skirt 


How can I use a black satin 
made two years ago? 


skirt which was 
It is gored and quite plain. 
a 


Use your satin skirt as a foundation, covering it 
with point d’esprit or Brussels lace, and trim it 
around the lower edge with three straight Spanish 
flounces of the net, graduated in depth. 
flounces give a pretty fullness to a skirt. 


These 


Foulard Gowns Will be Worn 


Will foulard gowns be worn this spring and sum- 
mer ? Jessigz M. 

Foulard gowns will be worn. They seem to be a 
necessity of the summer wardrobe. 


White Gowns in Mourning 


Can a white muslin gown be worn in deep mourn- 

ing, and if so how should it be trimmed ? 
P.L. P. 

Yes, white gowns made in the simplest possible 
way are worn in deep mourning. ‘‘ Footing” is 
the only permissible trimming. With these gowns 
belts of black taffeta ribbon fastened with dull-black 
buckles are worn. 


Velvet and Feathers 


May velvet and feathers be worn during the 
period of mourning ? Mrs. W. B. 

No, they are not appropriate. The effect may 
be all black, but it is in no sense mourning. 


Tucked Shirt-Waists 
Will you kindly tell me if shirt-waists will be as 
much tucked this summer as they have been ? 
M.A. M. 
Quite as much, I should say. In shirt-waists 
there is little change from last year with the excep- 
tion of the sleeves, which are noticeably larger. 


Black Taffeta for Street Wear 


Do you think black taffeta silk nice for a street 
costume in the spring ? Mrs. F. P. 

Black taffeta is very nice indeed for a spring 
street gown, but only when one has also a gown of 
a woolen fabric, as silk is rather dressy. I should 
advise you, if you decide upon having one of taffeta, 
to have it made with a circular skirt seamed in the 
centre of the front and back, and finished with a 
circular flounce. Stitching will be the only trim- 
ming necessary. Have a blouse Eton jacket with 
full flowing sleeves from the elbow, finished with 
turn-over cuffs. 


Material for a Black Skirt 
For an odd black skirt to wear with blouses what 
is a nice material? I would like something very 
light in weight. Mrs. Scott W. 
Black mohair or alpaca would make a nice skirt. 
Both materials are light in weight. 
Bridesmaids’ Dresses at a June Wedding 
Will you tell me what would be a pretty material 


for bridesmaids’ dresses for an evening wedding in | 


June? Also how the dresses should be made ? 
C.A.N 


White 


organdy or embroidered muslin would 


make lovely gowns for bridesmaids at a June wed- | 


ding. Have them made with ruffled skirts, the 
ruffles extending quite half-way up the skirts, and 
put on with small headings. Plaits and insertions 
of lace would make them still prettier if you care to 
go to the extra expense and trouble. Have the 
bodices gathered on the shoulders and crossed in 
fichu fashion, fastening at the left side. 
ribbon would add very much to the effectiveness of 
these gowns. 


Sashes of | 








ATENT SUSTAINED 


P BY U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 


“The proof shows that the 
Gorton Clasp was the first 
perfectly successful and 
operative supporter 
ever made.” 

JUDGE COXE 


The 














Sample 
pair,by 
mail,25¢. 










CUSHION 


HOSE Button 
SUPPORTER 


NEVER SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 

GEORGE FROST CoO., 

Makers, Boston. 
“@% Look for the name on 
every loop, and for ag 
44 99 
@ Sa in STRAIGHT FRONT 
and ERECT FIGURE 


The garment identified by having 















Cultivates Naturally the 








no hooks, no clasps, no laces, no 
strings, no heavy steels. The 
genuine l.as the name “SAHLIN"’ 


Stamped on every garment. No 
corset is necessary, as it is *A Cor- 
SET AND FORM COMBINED.” 


Patented 
Fuly 26th, 
1898. 


E 
CORSET COMBINED 


It is impossible to state here all of its ‘ 

inany merits ‘i 

Write for free catalogue, containing in- | 

teresting literature, ‘*‘ How to Weara Cor- } 

set Every form guaranteed. Price | 

$1.00 and $1.50. your dealer hasn't 

them, order direct, giving bust and waist 

measure, and length of waist under arm. 

Add 18 cents for postage. Pat. Feb. 20th, 1900. 
Sahlin Corset Co., 258 Franklin St., Chicago, Ills. 


Make Your Own Lace 


Do you want 5 
to make Money $ 





A New Industry — 
“Lace Making at Home ’’ 


A SURE income can be earned 
at home with our 


“PRINCESS 
LACE LOO 


It is something entirely 
NEW. With it can be 
woven the most beautiful 
Valenciennes and ‘lorchon 
Laces. Something never 
Kkasy to learn and easy to 





done in America before ! d r 
work, and the lace produced is equal to the finest im 


ported hand-made lace. Ladies who desire to make 
lace for their own use, or to make money, should write 
at once for full particulars of this wonderful little 
loom. Upon receipt of 4 cents, stamps, we will send 
FREE our new book, Lace Making, illustrated. 


Torchon Co-Operative Lace Company, 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Well Groomed Women 
wear clean kid Gloves 


But your gloves wi// get soiled even 
between calls. 

The Magic Kid Glove Rubber takes 
off a smudge in one rub as though it 
were dust from marble. Not a mark left. 
Small, can be carried in the purse; will clean hun- 
dreds of gloves. At all good shops, or by mail 25c. 


MAGIC RUBBER CO. 
185 Dearborn Street, Chicago 



















“CORLISS” 
Collars for Women 


are known everywhere as the 
Standard. The most depend- 
able in ee of style, as well 
as quality and workmanship. 
For spring and summer the 
comfortable low styles will 

in vogue. Satisfaction al- 
ways goes with the Corliss 
Brand. At all dealers 2 for 25c. 
If unable to procure them, 
send to us. Write for com- 
plete style book, sent FREE. 


Dept. C, Troy, N.Y. 


IRMA 21-41N 
INEZ 2--IN 
IRIS [3-61N 


CORLISS,COON & CO. 
DING INVITATIONS soovisse 


Printed and Engraved. Latest Styles. MONOGRAM 
STATIONERY. Best work. 100 Visiting Cards T5c. 
Samples and Valuable Booklet, ** Wedding Etiquette,” 
FREE. J. W. COCKRUM, 582 Main St., Oakland City, Ind. 


a, WHEN YOU GET MARRIED 











Let us furnish your invitations ; latest style, 
delivered to you; 25, $2.00; 50, $3.00; 100, $4.50. 
Samples F ree—WRITE. 


PEORIA PRINTING & 8. CO., Peoria, Ill. 
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Spring Beauties 
The delightful freshness of Spring revives in all the love for 
nature. A clear, velvety, and perfectly healthy complexion is 


as beautiful as the apple blossoms. Intelligent care is needed to 
keep the skin beautiful, also to make it so. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


the only soap made especially for the face, is a valuable tonic. It 
cleanses thoroughly, but does not injure the most sensitive skin. 
Most pleasant and beneficial for toilet, bath, or nursery. 
Soothing, it leaves a delightful sense of freshness-and cleanliness. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 25 cents. 
Special Our booklet, telling how to improve one’s looks, and trial This 


size package of W oodbury’ s Facial Soap and Facial Cream Trade 
Offer sent for 5c. (stamps or coin) to pay postage. Address Dept. 57. — 


ace 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, 0. Pactace. 

















"he Age 
finds comfort, health, and beauty in Ferris Good Sense Waist. 
The child whose growing body requires support; the miss just 


entering the realm of womanhood ; the woman who cares for health 
as well as beauty; all should wear a 


FERRIS ‘sexs: WAIST 


A Health Garment in which you look well. 
A Beautiful Garment in which you feel well. 


Made in shapes to suit every form and size. Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. Be sure you get the genuine, with the 
name sewed on in red. ‘The Ferris Book sent free. 


‘THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 341 Broadway, New York 
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This long hip 
Erect Form is the 
very latest corset! 


The extra pieces at the side cover and fit 
the hip with perfect smoothness, rounding 
off the lines into exquisite curves. In no 
other makes of corsets will you find this 
very latest Paris model. The new tight 
skirts demand that you wear it. 

Just now there are two numbers: 


Note: This cut represents Styles 711 and 713. 


71 1, “costs $2.00 | 713, “2:82 $4.00 | 
Seven Other Styles of Erect Forms: 
Erect Forms 978 and 701. For medium 


figures. Low busted, « medium bp. Sizes 
Wtos. ., - 


Erect Form 974, Like 973, but made of cy 50 
fine coutil. Sizes 18 to 30 . ° 








Erect Form 959, /mfroved. For average 2 00 
figures. Of French coutil. Sizes 18 to 30. 


Ereet Form 966. For developed figures. 
Low bust and long hip. Sizes 18to36 . 3 00 


Ek reet Form 962. For stout Squeee. Leng 2 50 


ver abdomen and hips 


Erect Form 970. For medium figures. 1 00 
Like 973. Of white batiste. Sizes 18 to 30 


E vost F orm OS. In white batten e. L nd 
abdome ~~. Steen tote. 30" rp aa = 1.50 
YOUR DEALER WILL SUPPLY YOU 


If he does not carry the models you desire, mention 
his name and forward the price direct to 


| WEINGARTEN BROTHERS 


Largest Manufacturers of Corsets in the World 


Dept. A, 377-379 Broadway, New York 


No other corset can take the place of the 
W. B. Erect Form. a no substitute 


IJ 371. 
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Is the model children’s food, light, nutritious, easily digested. 

All: gluten, phosphates and nitrates, it makes brain and 

body growth without heating or over stimulating. 

The daintiest breakfasts, the most delicious desserts 
Sold everywhere and made by 


CREAM ef WHEAT CO., AWnneapolis, Minn. 
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CHECKER-~BOARD PACKAGES 


GET A WAGON FREE 
FOR YOUR ClalibiIDIRU GIN 
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al miner, He can mon ' 
mall quantity ay treivht) and [) 
have them shipy trom Purina Mills, A 
the san ire made, 
‘ 
WV vant every home to test the delicirous Havor and he th iWin qqubalit cot Culston mi 1) ( « 
| lo thi have pack lan assortm = Ralste Purina Cereals in 4 ons the ere; ; Iv Dollars 
We will ship o1 vavon Absolutely Free mly one to a family) and the wave tile vith Rast Paar | ds te lw 1) 
nd your grocer’s name FREIGHT PAID evervwhere Kast of the Rockies 
dur object | sending the wagon Free, is to give every fT mils pp nit hen l2 |) 1] } 
Foods cost no more than others and taste the best of ' 1} vi Nois stron built. siz ' | j 
rn) ixle ‘. mit OMIp ele assortment ¢ HsIsts of 


2-[b. pkgs. Ralston Breakfast Food J —2-lb. pkg. Ralston Hominy Grits 
1 2-Ib. pkg. Ralston Barley Food 1 2-lb. pkg. Purina Pankake Flour 
J -2-lb. pkg. Ralston Health Oats 2—I2 Ib. sacks Purina Health Flour 


“WHERE PURITY IS PARAMOUNT’ 


834 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 











PURINA MILLS PRESS 


